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KIT GRALE: 
A Story oF TRUE LOVE. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART FIRST. 


I. 
ILBURY HARBOR—a little old house by the water-side. Sunset, the 
first of June. 

He sat in the open door, looking out. Before him lay the reach of quiet 
water, winding away to the right, between shaded grassy slopes, patches of rank 
salt grass, and pebbly beach, to the Bay and the Sound beyond. Across the 
wooded ridge on the other shore, the golden light of the setting sun came flood- 
ing over his gray-streaked head and fever-worn old face. There came a weary, 
wandering look into his eyes, which sent no message to his brain of the pleasant 
summer scene. Kit saw the strange expression in his face, through the door of 
the inner room where she was busy getting the tea. That vague, unmeaning 
look was not strange to her, but only too familiar. Yet it pained her none the 
less for that. She saw that something must be done now, that he must be 
roused and set to work with a purpose, if this settled despondency was to be 
hindered from drifting into something worse. He was almost strong again. It 
was time to act. 

She came through and leaned over his chair ; laughed and chatted to him 
with a loving art; smoothed back his grizzled locks with a caressing touch. 
When he grew brighter, she told him her plans for the future, used all a woman’s 
tact and all the skill of love to brighten the doubtful prospect, and incite to try 
once more the battle with fate in which he had been beaten already. She knew 
there was no use trying to move him by his own interest. He had no heart to try 
again, no desire for what he might gain. Only one motive was left by which she 
might move nim—his love for her. To that she did appeal, earnestly, prevail- 
ingly. She argued her cause with skill and fervor, persuaded, reasoned, pleaded. 

“Promise me, father,” she finished, her face all flushed with eagerness. 
“ Promise me you'll try. For my sake, father, for my sake!” 

He got up and leaned against the door-post. He looked away across the 
Western hills to the matchless glory of the sunset clouds. The rich ceep glow 
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fell full upon his face, and the face was firmer and more manful than it had been 
for months, more like the face of the happy old time that was gone forever. He 
turned toward Kit, then, and said, slowly and solemnly, “God help me, Kit, I 
will! ” 

That night they discussed their plans and prospects, and resolved what had 
best be done first. Kit saw her father brighter and more hopeful than for many 
a day, and knew that to keep him so, he must be kept in action. So it came 
about that they made the little necessary preparation for Grale to go to the city 
in the morning. It was rare pleasure to Kit to see how he strove against the 
gloomy inertia that had grown habitual with him since their troubles ; to see him 
once more interested, and thoughtful of the future. She lay down to rest that 
night, not indeed without anxiety, but with a thankful, happy heart. 

Grale took the morning boat, Kit watching him off and wishing him safe 
back. He missed her cheery voice and smile when he was gone; he was feeble 
yet, in mind and body. The old weary, stolid feeling stole upon him again, while 
the steamer ploughed on down the Sound, through the river, and ran in to the 
wharf. 

He turned into Ship street and walked along slowly, watching the shipping at 
the wharves. It was a sight very familiar to his eyes. Many and many a time 
he had walked there and watched the same strange, bustling scene, when his 
step was quick and strong, and his blue eye bright with the light of hope and 
the pride of life. But times were sadly changed since then, and he was another 
man. Street and shipping and busy life were pretty much what they had been 
years before. There was the very pier before him, where he had moored the 
Flying Fish a hundred times. But a strange schooner lay in her old berth now, 
and John Grale stood there a broken man—broken in spirit. He stopped and 
looked about him awhile at the familiar surroundings, and the n.emories of the 
old time came thronging upon him very sadly. He stood irresolute—had no 
heart to go on. 

“Tt ain’t no use,” he muttered. “They’re all gone now—all gone. There 
was George went first on that cursed reef, an’ that was hard enough, God 
knows. I wish I’d’a drowned along of him that night. Then there was poor 
Emily went after her brother, an’ now the Fish is gone, too, with the rest. It’s 
late in the day to begin it all over again—it ain’t worth the while a-tryin’.” 

He leaned against a wall a while in gloomy abstraction. But after a little 
he started up with a changed expression, put his hand vaguely to his head, then 
muttered again, as one who suddenly recovers a broken thread of memory : 

“Yes, yes, I forgot. I remember now. No—not all gone, not all. That’s 
what I said to Kit. An’ Kit, she said, wouldn’t I try for her sake. Ay, Kit, I’ve 
you left, any way; an’ you’re worth any man’s working for, late or early. Yes, 
yes, I promised an’ I will—for your sake, Kit, for your sake!” 

He started on then more briskly than before, with an evident purpose in his 
gait—down Ship street, up Bullion lane. It was summer time, and the sun 
glowed hot and sultry on the bricks and stones. The human tide rolled onward 
up the street, went swirling and eddying round and round him. He found the 
number he wanted, 209, and went up to the second floor where the office was. 

Was Mr. Wyckel in? He was; would the gentleman walk into his private 
office ? 

Grale went in. The lawyer sat at his desk, writing rapidly, his head screwed 
round to one side to clear his eyes of the smoke of the cigar which was always 
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between his teeth. As Grale entered, he looked up keenly from under his brows, 
without lifting his head, his hand still driving the pen. His eyes dropped again. 
He scratched and puffed on to the end of his sentence, his head all the while 
screwed awry. He sat up then, took the cigar from his mouth, and said: 

“Ah, John! it’s you, is it? How do you do?” 

He got up, put the pen between his teeth, and offered his hand. 

“What’s the news?” he asked, behind the pen-holder. “ How’s all the folks 
in Hilbury? You ain’t just looking like Samson yourself, John.” 

“Pretty well, sir; pretty well, thank’e. Not much news, I reckon. Hilb’ry’s 
pretty much what it was when your father had the Pine Hill place. But what I 
come in to-day, Mr. Wyckel, was to see if you couldn’t help me in a little matter 
o’ business.” 

He took the pen from his teeth, replaced it with the cigar, and sat down, re- 
lapsing at once from his cordial appearance of interest in an old acquaintance 
and his early country home. 

“You want legal advice, I suppose,” he said. “Take achair. Let me hear 


your case.” 
“No,” Grale answered. “I don’t want no advice, I want money.” 
) ’ y 


“Oh, money, eh? Well, let’s hear,” said Wyckel. 

“T’ll tell ye how ’tis,” Grale went on. “ Ye know I been a many year now a 
runnin’ packet ’tween Hilb’ry an’ town. I started in a little sloop, the Lapwing, 
forty-seven ton, in ’39. We got along pretty well, an’ laid by enough in five 
year to sell out an’ buy the Fish. You know the Fish, Mr. Wyckel? You 
come down in her with me once for a lark I recollec’, when you was a young 
feller in old Joe Grapple’s office.” 

“Yes, yes, I know the Fish well enough,” said the lawyer, impatiently. “Get 
to the point, John. Come to the business.” 

“ Well, I will, sir, fast as I can. But ye might gim me a little time, Mr. 
Wyckel, for old times’ sake. Well, as I was a-sayin’, we kep’ the Fish a-goin’ 
pretty tight through the season, year an’ year, an’ never heerd but we give good 
satisfaction—tried to, anyway. We was misfortinate some years—bought on a 
venture sometimes and lost, or the Fish would carry away somethin’ in a blow. 
But takin’ one year with another we couldn’t complain, an’ managed to lay by 
somethin’ handsome, case of anything should happen. But the tide turned in ’49, 
an’ the ebb’s left me in pretty shoal water. My wife Emily died in ’50, an’ that 
was a hard blow, though Kit and me bore up the best we could. But since then, 
seems as if everything went wrong. I bought hay of the farmers on a spec’ one 
winter, an’ it went down a third on my hands. Then a lubberly Brexam schooner 
went an’ run into us in the Gate, an’ cost me more’n I could well spare to repair, 
lettin’ alone losing the freights of four reg’lar trips in the drivin’est time o’ year. 
Then they went and started that infernal propeller on my route and I was fool 
enough to try to fight ’em off. But it wasn’t no use, as I might ’a known. 
Sheet an’ sail ain’t no sort o’ a match for steam and screw. But I had got reck- 
less-like ; didn’t care; didn’t stop to think or count. I fought ’em desperate ; 
carried for half what it cost me to run the schooner; carried for anythin’ or 
for nothin’ rather than let the stuff go to the Dreadnought. Week after week 
the bank-book dwindled more an’ more. Kit tried an’ tried to git me to hold on 
to what we had, an’ try some other place. But I was mad an’ a fool, an’ kep’ on, 
losin’ regular every trip. 

“Well, ye see, that couldn’t last forever. One week I come home an’ there 
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wasn’t no more money at the bank. But I wouldn’t stop even then. We had 
passed the Dreadnought on our way up, an’ Delevan an’ his crew chaffed us as 
they went by and give three cheers for the Dyin’ Fish. I couldn’t stan’ that, no 
how. I swore I’d take freights free the next day she loaded, an’ I did. I bor- 
ryed what I could from the farmers an’ took a full load that day anyway. Dele- 
van laughed on the other side of his mouth that night—ha, ha ! 

“ But that was my last trip. I couldn’t borry no more money—couldn’t pay 
what I had borryed. They come down on me; got a ’tachment on to the Fish, 
an’ sold me up. She went for a song, poor thing! to Ben Egerley, of North- 
haven, an’ after sheriff, constable, and lawyers—no offence, Mr. Wyckel—had 
got all they could lay their hands on, there was just enough to pay the loan, 
an’ ten dollars an’ a quarter tome. Well, I don’t exactly remember just what 
happened since: I been a little wild, I think, for some time—a little wrong, you 
know. I wouldn’t ’a cared so if ’t hadn’t been for the Fish. I’d got so used to 
her ways, ye see, sir; I come to feel to her like she was alive —like she was 
human. I ain’t so young as I was once, Mr. Wyckel, an’ it’s hard work rowin’ 
up stream when you’ve got so far down. If it wasn’t for Kit, sir, I think I’d’a 
gone an’ drowned myself when they sold the Fish. Ye see, I wasn’t just right 
in my head. But my Kit’s the best girl, sir, an’ the handsomest. She never 
give me one hard word for all my crazy folly. ‘Father,’ she says, ‘we’ve been 
misfortinate, but we mustn’t give in. You’ve had hard times, father,’ she says, 
‘but you must keep a good heart. We must bear up an’ try again. You'll try, 
father, won’t you,’ says Kit, ‘for my sake?’ An’ I promised her I would, sir, 
an’ God help me, I will! 

“ An’ that’s what I’ve come about to-day, sir. I don’t know how ’tis, but 
somehow I can’t bear to think of goin’ on the water under another man, after 
bein’ master so long in the Fish. Howsever there’s a bit of land on Kensel 
Point that a cousin of ours left to Kit some years ago. We'd try an’ sell off 
part of it to start on the rest with the money, but Kit she promised that she’d 
never sell it as long as she lived. So I’ve come to ask you, sir, to lend us five 
hundred to start with. We'll give you a mortgage on the place, an’ I think we 
can pay you the interest regular, an’ clear it all off in three years. Kit an’ me 
made some calculations ‘long of the crops, an’ I’m pretty sure we can promise 
that safe enough. I’ve brought the deeds of the place so you can see it’s all 
clear.” 

The lawyer took the papers, examined them carefully, and said : 

“This is all straight, I believe, John. I know the farm, I think—the old 
Haliburton place, isn’t it, on the harbor side of the neck?” 

“Yes; that’s it,’ Grale answered. “You'll be easy on us in the terms, Mr. 
Wyckel, for the sake of old times ?” 

“T’ll make it right,” said Wyckel. “You know these things must be done 
according to rule and custom.” 

He stepped into the outer office and spoke to one of the clerks : 

“ Mr. Marshal, will you take a mortgage and fill it out according to this deed ? 
take a blank with interest, assessment, and insurance clauses. And make it 
twenty days’ default, at seven per cent.—for five hundred at three years.” 

Abraham Wyckel knew perfectly well that ~u/e and custom made a mortgage 
from thirty to sixty days’ default; but his rule and custom was to get all he could 
and give as little as the law would let him. Once he had been an impulsive, 
generous boy. Now he was a hard man, and none the less for the mask of 
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urbanity which he commonly wore. Through years and years of perpetual ref- 
erence to the letter of the law—years of familiarity with, and continual use ot 
its inevitable errors and omissions, whereby it may be, and daily is, warped from 
the support of simplest justice—the habit had grown upon him of measuring all 
questions of right and wrong by code and statute ; and, in business transactions, 
of using the same, either by an extreme construction, or technical evasion, and 
always in the most strictly legal form, in such a manner as to give him the best 
of the bargain. 

Yet the world called him an upright man; and so he was, as the world reads. 
He knew that nothing pays a man so well, in money value, as sound credit and 
a good reputation. So he was honest in his dealings, within the limits of the 
Statute of Frauds, and his word as good as his bond, provided you took it in the 
strictest possible sense, and stripped it of all meaning which, though generally 
understood as attaching to the phrase, could not in strictness be proved to be 
expressed. 

The clerk came in presently with the mortgage duly filled out. Grale took it 
and commenced to read. But he soon became confused and thoroughly befogged 
in the copious verbiage and endless replication of the form. 

“ T suppose it’s all square, Mr. Wyckel,” he said, looking up, ruefully ; “but 
I can’t make head nor tail on’t. But ain’t it a little stiff, sir—just a leetle stiff?” 

And when he came to read the accompanying: bond for a thousand, he was 
fairly frightened, and could hardly be reconciled to it, though Wyckel explained 
to him that the whole amount could not be collected, but only the actual debt; 
and that the bond was only used to make the lender more secure. 

“Well, well,” he said, shaking his head doubtfully, “I suppose you know 
best. But I don’t see it clear for that. Mebbe ye might ’a been a little easier 
on us, for the sake o’ old friends. But I can’t go back on it now. I give my 
word to Kit, and I’ll go through with it, fair or foul. But it looks a’mighty 
squally to wind’ard, an’, Mr. Wyckel, like *t ‘ould come on a blow ‘fore 
we ’re through,” 

“ Well, John,” the lawyer answered, “if you don’t want the money, we can 
put this blank in the fire, you know. But business must be done on business 
principles. If you say the word, I’ll send and have the title searched. Then 
I’ll drop you a note, and you can have the papers signed properly by your daugh- 
ter, bring them down, and get the money.” 

He rose then, bowed Grale out politely and went back to his writing and his 
cigar. 

A week or two later, Grale received a note from the lawyer, went down with 
the papers duly signed and attested, and received the money. He was not a 
little astonished when Wyckel deducted more than a tenth for expense of search, 
drawing up the forms, And postage. But there was nothing for it but to submit. 


II. 

KENSEL PornT is a long neck of land lying parallel to the main shore, and 
almost severed from it by a land-locked harbor, opening eastward through a nar- 
row inlet into the broad Hilbury Bay. The neck is connected at the western 
end with the main land by a long sweep of sand beach, generally some fifty 
yards or more in width, but in high tides or easterly storms often quite covered 
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in some parts. A carriage road winds round over this beach to Willowtree 
Dock, where the steamboat touches morning and evening, on her way to and 
from the city. From the dock the ground rises abruptly to the high table-land 
above, which constitutes the major portion of the point. 

Half a mile from the dock, along the harbor shore, back from and above the 
road, stood the old Haliburton homestead, a square, two-story building, painted 
a dull, washy red, and looking rather shabby and weather-beaten without, but com- 
fortable and pleasant within. Here Kit Grale and her father came to live now, and 
to take a new start in life. The ground slopes away into the road in front, to which 
arain-gullied path leads straight from thedoor. The broad space on either hand 
was covered by a rank growth of long wild grass, and shaded by the spreading 
branches of venerable horse-chestnuts. A private lane leads up the steep ascent 
back of the house, between the locust thicket and the apple orchard, and then 
runs away back through level farm lands, woods, and salt meadows, to the 
sound. Below the slope in front of the old house and beyond the road, a row 
of great old poplars stands, and from their gnarled roots the white sands slope 
away, over which the lapping tides eternally rise and fall, in their ceaseless ebb 
and flow. The road skirts the harbor shore the whole length of the neck, from 
the steamboat landing to the light on the bar at the inlet. And along this road, 
at varying intervals, stand the four or five houses, where are the homes of all the 
dwellers on Kensel Point. Back of the neck, on the lonely sound shore, is the 
dangerous ledge called Gull Reef, where the crew of the Gallowshields went so 
bravely to their death, that wild night between October and November, twenty- 
one years before. 

“ Kit, girl,” said Grale, thoughtfully and sadly (they sat together on the front 
porch, in the pleasant summer twilight, watching the rising tide rippling brightly 
through the foliage of the great trees, lapping and tinkling on the pebbly sands 
with a bubbling music indescribably sweet)—-“ Kit, girl,” he said, “1 was think- 
in’ o’ George just now—your uncle, Kit, that you never seen. Poor George! 
The sound o’ the water ripplin’ on the shore there makes me mournful like, 
though there’s no music to my thinkin’ like the sound o’ the winds an’ waves. 
He were a true heart, Kit, if ever were one. An’ I was a thinkin’ how uncom- 
mon strange that I should go knockin’ about salt water an’ fresh for twenty year, 
an’ then come back after all an’ turn landsman on this same point, where the 
tide an’ wind drove us ashore that night.” 

Kit Grale had lived through her childhood in their little old house at the 
head of Hilbury Harbor, a bright, careless, hearty child, forever in mischief, and 
giving her mother no little disquietude by perpetually getting afloat in any craft 
that offered, from a six-foot scow to old Tommy Crockel’s long-boat, with mast 
and sail. She took to the water as naturally as a duck, and seemed utterly reck- 
less of danger. So it came about tnat she early became expert in water-craft, 
and by constant exercise and exposure to air and sun acquired insensibly a hardy 
constitution and a self-reliant feeling of strength that has stood her in good 
stead, and will, to the end of her life. At the age of fourteen, Kit was suddenly 
and roughly awakened from the thoughtless dream of youth, by the death of her 
mother. Her grief at this time had something almost awful in its strength, its 
utter abandonment, its wild despair, its angry, even fierce rejection of sympathy 
and consolation. And when the intolerable bitterness of the pain wore off witn 
time, as it ever does and must, she came out of the fiery trial with a new-found 
consciousness of duty to be done and character to be formed. The wildness 
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was gone out of her laugh, and was replaced by a settled cheerfulness and buoy- 
ancy of spirits that kept her cheery of heart and face, and sustained her nobly 
in time of need. The craving for perpetual action and adventure, the hasty reck- 
lessness of her child-life, settled into a steady unfaltering devotion to a fixed 
purpose and a thoughtful habit of arranging all the little incidents that make up 
life, with reference to the direct or ultimate furtherance of that object. This 
purpose of her life to which she now made everything subservient, was to fill, as 
nearly as might be, her mother’s place, and make up to her father the loss of his 
wife. 

And all through the troubles which followed so thickly, she never failed 
him, even in his mad folly ; but was ever the same, giving him of her strength 
in his weakness, cheering him with her happy smile, that never failed his return 
home, though often the heart behind it was faint for fear. 

So now, coming with him to Kensel Point, she set herself steadily to the 
same purpose. And now she had a lookout ahead, a definite prospect to hope 
for and work for. She thought if they could hold their own these three years 
that the mortgage had to run, laying by something each year, and paying the 
interest as it came due, they could then, having the farm clear, live comfortably 
and easily, and give her father the rest which his broken state required. Calmly 
and resolutely, she set to work to bring about this result. Grale had come in- 
sensibly, in these troublous times, to think of Kit more as a stronger friend than 
as a daughter to be guided and protected. He consulted her constantly, and 
would follow her advice, though some of the neighbors shook their heads sagely 
sometimes. And he seldom suffered by his faith in Kit, for she had strong sense 
and keen mother wit; and, though she knew nothing of farming at first, she 
made friends with the best farmers on both sides of the harbor, and found them 
very willing to impart the results of their long experience. And though their 
opinions differed on many points, she had at once the calm judgment which is 
necessary to prefer a slow but safe method to a plausible but unsound one, and 
the daring which is required to take up a new theory which, though apparently 
rash and hazardous, is in reality an improvement on the universal practice. 

Grale bought a team of cheap horses, a couple of cows, and such other stock 
and implements as were actually necessary. A neighbor had put in the spring 
crops on shares—spring wheat, vegetables, potatoes, and corn. But there were 
more weeds now than corn or potatoes ; so Grale went to work with his plough, 
awkwardly enough at first, and his man Stubbs, an uncouth, slow-spoken, tobacco- 
chewing Yankee, with his hoe. 

Stubbs lived with his wife and numerous progeny in a very small and tumble- 
down cottage on the other side of the orchard. In the harvest months, a green- 
horn was imported from Castle Garden to the assistance of the venerable Stubbs, 
and astonished Kit by his unlimited powers of consumption. 

A rough, loud-voiced, quick-tempered, but honest and faithful Irish girl com- 
pleted the household. And, with Bridget’s assistance, Kit put into execution 
numberless little plans for saving and increasing the profits of the place. As 
soon as money enough could be scraped together more cows were bonght, and 
poultry. And she was forever busy, keeping the house neat and cheerful, 
kneading, baking, skimming cream, churning, hunting eggs, setting hens and 
ducks, tending the broods when they hatched, besides sewing, knitting, and the 
hundred and one things which are always doing and waiting to be done on a farm. 
They kept a small sail-boat, which Kit named the Foam, and in which she 
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often went round to Hilbury, when any provisions were needed, through the two 
inlets and the two long winding harbors. 

Grale went about his work steadily and quietly. It was hard work for the 
old salt at first, and often, when things went wrong and worried him, he came 
home feeling that he could not go back to the unwonted and distasteful employ- 
ment. But Kit’s bright face, that always had its brightest smile for him, invari- 
ably cheered him, and helped him on again. He saw her always busy, never show- 
ing signs of wear‘ness, always cheery, and thoughtful of numberless little things 
that could add to his comfort or take any strain off him upon herself. And, 
seeing her so, he was constantly encouraged to hold on. The neighbors thought 
him a rather strange, melancholy man, but liked him withal, for his quiet, peace- 
able ways, never taking offence, always ready to oblige. He would constantly 
fall into fits of moody thought when not employed, and in these moods he had a 
trick of unconsciously muttering to himself, as one talks in his sleep. Often 
and often, Kit came to his side where he sat on the porch, in the pleasant even- 
ings of those summer months, and heard him murmuring : 

“ But I promised her I’d try, and, God helping me, I will!” 

Then she weuld speak to break his gloomy revery, 

“ What were you saying, father? Did you speak to me?” 

And he would always answer, with a start and a dreary smile, putting his 
hand vaguely to his head, 

“] was thinkin’ o’ George, Kit girl—thinking 0’ George.” 

Then she would chat to him, with simple but artful speech, and laugh too, 
very merrily, often with a heart that was anything but glad, and eyes downcast 
to hide drops that would glisten when she glanced at the broken face, so lined 
with the marks of life’s battle and defeat. 

Sometimes he would say: 

“Come, Kit, put away that work—you’re workin’ too much, an’ next thing 
you'll be gettin’ pale and thin. Come out an’ let’s go an’ get a breath of air. 
I’m choked for a free blow, Kit, on the blue water.” 

Then they would take the Foam and put her away for the light, if the wind 
was fair, or beat out slowly, down the long, narrow harbor. Through the inlet, 
then round the low light-house on the bar, on to the north, through the broad 
Bay, and so to the fresh breezes and tumbling waves of the open Sound beyond. 
Somehow the Foam would always take Gull Reef in her course, sooner or 
later, and, standing off shore if it blew, Grale would show her where the ship 
went down; or if the water was smooth, would run in close to the reef and show 
her the rock on which he and his mate were thrown that night, and from which 
his first and best friend, George Gladwin, dropped to his grave. 

So the months passed, as months will. Grale came gradually, as he grew 
more accustomed, to be less moody, and to feel less repugnance to his new call- 
ing; grew finally to take a pleasure that surprised him, in watching the wonder- 
ful processes by which the crops grow through the infinite stages of tender shoot, 
green blade, and ripened fruit. Kit was always the same, cheerful, active—doing 
everything in a quiet, clever way, that it would do you good to see. Things 
prospered with them, and the prospect seemed every day more promising. The 
interest on the mortgage was regularly paid, the stock of the farm increased, and 
something was laid by toward the payment of the debt. 

For two years and more they slowly but steadily prospered. Then the tide 
turned, as Grale said once before. The flood was past and the ebb was swift 
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and sure. The third winter the troubles began. The sheep took to blind stag- 
gers, got weak in the knees, fell down and got up again many times, then lay 
still and died, by two and threes. Potatoes, saved for a higher price in the 
spring, rotted in the cellars. Old Bill, the big bay, went well into the stable one 
night, and the next morning lay stark in his stall, with a noose of his halter drawr 
tight around his throat. A rascally sloop-captain took their hay to market whe: 
the harbor opened, and cheated them of half the money. A terrible snow stor - 
came in March, when the young lambs wanted sun and south-west winds, and t} » 
poor puling things lay dead by fives and tens in a night. It rained trouble 
poured. Swiftly the cloud came back to the father’s face—settled there, heay 
and lowering. It fretted Kit ceaselessly, wearingly. She had troubles of h: 
own, too. A thunder storm killed her goslings in the shell. Bet, the old soy 
made a breakfast two or three times off a brood of chickens. The milk of 
new cow turned out to be ropy, and the churn would go for hours together—ha} 
a day sometimes—and may be no butter then for their pains. 

But she never flinched or faltered. As brave heart beat in that slight girl’ 
breast as ever of soldier chief who keeps flag flying over leaguered fortress ar 
flaunts defiance from the parapet, though famine and pestilence stalk gaun 
within the walls, and the warder on the tower descries no help or hope! 

God knows how she fared through it, against such odds, hiding a sore, sick 
heart behind a bright, brave face! 


III. 


IT was summer time now, of the same year. 

The months had worn through, as months will. We may weep or laugh, win 
or fail, save or sin—still tides rise and fall, winds come and go, stars shine, birds 
sing and trees leaf and bloom, wheat and weed grow lusty side by side, days pass 
and nights succeed. The sun goes down on the bloody battle ; the moon swings 
up in the eastern sky, and the peaceful light lies calm and white on bomb-ploughed 
earth and ghastly, upturned face. The same brook prattles sweet thoughts of 
love to gentle maidens’ ears that, in the tangle half a mile above, washes the 
bloody ooze from murder’s matted hair! 

Daily Grale grew more gloomy and absent. He had no heart for work—no 
lookout now but blank, staring ruin. He did strange things sometimes—little 
things that frightened Kit, brave as she was. But she made no sign, went about 
her duty steadily, ever cheerful, active, thoughtful ; though a wearing anxiety and 
dread foreboding were always with her. With her at her work, with her in long, 
long hours of weary, wakeful nights, with her when she woke with a frightened 
" start from troubled sleep, where it had still been with her, vaguely, horribly. 
“Oh, night, what prayers you hear, what tears you hide!” The wonted flush 
faded slowly out of hei cheek ; she could not keep this harrying care from thin- 
ning her cheek, but what she could she did. She cheered her father on, tried to 
give him hope when she saw none herself, to make him forget what was ever 
present to her. They bought another horse of a neighbor to take old Bill’s 
place, and this, when added to the sum necessary to pay the debts which fell due, 
took very nearly the whole of the little fund laid up against the mortgage coming 
due. So they struggled on; the storm-cloud forever shadowing them, grew daily 
blacker and nearer, until it should burst in its fury and whelm them in utter ruin. 
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The summer drew on. The harvest was near. There was no money to paya 
man from Castle Garden. Grale got in the oats and hay the best he could, with 
Stubbs’s help, though poor enough help it was, 

The mortgage fell due on the second of June; the twenty days passed by. 
Promptly came a note from the lawyer, demanding payment within twenty days, 
on pain of an action of foreclosure. There was no use in begging off, the letter 
said ; the money was wanted, the loan would not be renewed. The words were 
underlined. 

Grale grew moodier, more absent, day by day. He went about his work in a 
dumb, unseeing way, that was pitiful. He forgot himself constantly ; would tell 
Stubbs he had fed the horses of a night, and Kit, hearing them paw, would go to 
the barn and find the poor brutes supperless. He would start to take the team to 
mow, and find himself standing by the mowing machine in the field, staring 
blankly, with a hoe in his hand. He felt that his mind was going from him, and 
strove, weakly, blindly, against the terrible phantom that crept upon him surely. 

The winter grain ripened and must be cut. Then Stubbs struck. He must have 
higher wages. He had grown very insolent and ill-tempered of late. When Kit 
remonstrated with him, the brute told her he wouldn’t work for a madman any 
more without higher pay. It was too much. Surely she had enough before. 
All the blood in her veins thronged to her cheeks; all the fire of her nature 
leaped to her tongue, at that foul blow. With a wrath in her face that made the 
coward quail, she ordered him off the place. But he did not know Kit Grale; 
he would not have tempted her if he had. He laughed a hoarse, brutal laugh, 
and stood his ground stubbornly. It was too much. Fretted on all hands, her 
self-command weakened by ceaseless anxiety, the fellow’s insolence maddened 
her—she hardly knew what she did. They stood out by the barn, hid from the 
house. Some old hay-lugs lay about their feet. She stooped and picked one up. 

“ Will you go, you brute ?” she said. 

Her face was white now. Almost in despair before, the fellow’s insults drove 
her wild. She raised the lug menacingly, a strange gleam in her eyes. He 
backed a step, but faced her stubbornly. 

“You needn’t to be so high an’ mighty,” he said, with a coarse laugh and an 
oath, “with such a crazy old fool for a daddy.” 

The club flashed through the air, the man dropped like a log and lay there. 
Kit turned away. She knew she hadn’t killed him, that he’d come back to 
life soon enough. She had had a blow at fate in this base fellow’s shape, and 
felt the better for it. She knew she had done only justice. 

Then she ran over to the house where her father had gone when Stubbs had 
refused to work. Bridget came out to meet her. She had been faithful to them 
through all, rough in her ways, but honest, and strongly attached now to Kit and 
her father. She took her apron from her eyes as she came out. They were red 
and swollen, and her rough cheeks were wet. 

“Oh, Miss,” she said. “Do ye go into yer pa. Sure I think he be goin’ 
quare.” 

Kit went in, found him sitting, crouched down, with his head in his hands. 
She roused him, told him she had discharged Stubbs, tried to excite his anger 
against the wretch—anything to make him shake off this ominous lethargy. 

“Tt ain’t no use, Kit,” he said. “I can’t reap the wheat alone, and it 
wouldn’t be no good, if I could. They’ll sell us out in a week or two, any way.” 

“No, they won’t, father; they can’t,” she said. “I got Bell Cleary to ask 
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her brother, and he says it’ll be some time before they can sell us out, and we 
can pay it off any time before. We must hope for the best, father. You know 
you promised me you'd try ; for my sake, father, for my sake !” 

She saw Stubbs, through the window, sneaking away across the orchard, with 
his hand to his head. Poor Kit! true, tried heart! What should she do? 
What could she do? She had almost cried aloud in her extremity. She turned 
to hide the tremor in her lips, the blinding tears, the bitter sob that would rise. 

Prate of true love—manly devotion—love of knight for lady! Give that 
slight girl a visible foe—steel-capped warrior in shirt of mail—give her charger 
and lance in rest—for this stolid old man’s sake, she would ride you a tilt with 
the best, charge with all the fire of Bayard in her heart and cheek, and glory in 
the mad career, though the knight were Amadis himself! But this unseen enemy, 
this horrible phantom that crept upon her father, step by step—how could she 
battle that? She did not care for poverty—only for him. If she could have 
saved him, she would have bidden them sell, and laughed them to scorn. The 
world was wide, hers were deft hands and a stout heart. But how to save him— 
how to save him? She could see no hope for the future; she shuddered when 
she looked ahead. But she saw that the present duty was to keep him in action. 
For her to see, was to do. 

“Come, father,” she said. Her voice was clear and cheery—noble hypocrisy ! 
“Come, father, we mustn’t let that fellow get the best of us. We'll show him 
we can do without him. We’ll cut the wheat in spite of him. I'll drive and 
you'll put off.” 

“It ain’t no use, Kit girl,” he said, gloomily. But he got up and went with 
her, as he always did now. They harnessed the horses and drove them up the 
hill and over to the wheat-field beyond. It was the 19th of July, raw and cloudy, 
strangely cold for the season. The field had been partly cut, and the reaper 
stood in the swath. Everything went wrong. The oil was so thick in the can 
that it would not run; the new horse, Robert, a young black, was unused to the 
clatter of the machine, and it was all Kit could do to make him and old brown 
pull together. Graie sat behind to throw off the sheaves. The grain was drip- 
ping wet. It clogged on the platform, would not go off straight. He tried a lit- 
tle while, but his heart was not in it. He saw behind him a line of tumbled bun- 
dles that no one could bind ; he gave it up. 

“ Hold on, Kit,” he called. “I can’t do it.” 

She saw he could not; théh she despaired. She sat still in the driver’s seat, 
her face turned away. She knew not where to look or what to think. Her lips 
trembled, her heart cried to heaven. What should she do? what should she do? 
But she would not let him see. She would not give up yet. 

“ Father,” she said, “this is my debt, not yours. I’ll go and see Mr. Wyckel 
myself. Don’t fear, father, I’ll get the loan renewed—we’ll come out all right 
yet. Come, father, let’s go home. I'll go over to Hilbury in the Foam, take the 
three o’clock train, stop over night with Cousin Manda, and come up on the 
boat to-morrow night.” 

“ Don’t leave me Kit,” he pleaded. “It ain’t no use. He’s a hard man—a 
hard man.” 

But she saw no other resource. So she reasoned with him, and he yielded 
to her, as he always did finally. 

He helped her launch the Foam, and watched it glide away down the harbor 
toward the light. 





A JOURNEY THROUGH MONGOLIA. 


FEW years ago, an American would have found a voyage to the South 
A Pole about as feasible as a journey from Pekin to St. Petersburg by way 
of Mongolia. The capital of the great empire was not included among the cities 
opened by treaty, and only on rare occasions and at much personal risk could a 
foreigner be admitted there. If he went to Pekin by special courtesy of the gov- 
ernment his movements were greatly restricted. If he adopted the dress of a 
native and travelled in disguise, he was liable to detection and punishment ; pos- 
sibly extending even to the loss of his head. The Russians had long maintained 
a mission—apparently more religious than diplomatic—at Pekin, but they suf- 
fered little of the information obtained there to go to the outer world. The Jes- 
uits were for many years in favor with the Chinese government, and performed 
important services, but finally became so arrogant that they were suppressed and 
expelled. From their labors and observations the outer world was able to 
increase the store of knowledge which that prince of travellers, Marco Polo, has 
given us concerning the great city of the Khans. But their information was not 
extensive, and Pekin was little known to the West until the events of the last 
twenty years opened it to the feet and eyes of foreigners. Our own school books 
told us of the Great Wall of China, but its location and character were little 
better defined than those of the Mountains of the Moon. North of the great 
wall, toward the frontier of Siberia, lay the Desert of Gobi, rarely trodden by 
European feet, and jealously watched by the august ruler of the Middle King- 
dom. The Mongol shepherds and camel drivers wandered over it, undisturbed 
by the presence of outer barbarians, and blissfully ignorant of distant lands. 

But a change came over the spirit of the Oriental’s dream. 

Little by little the Chinese found their seclusion invaded by persistent for- 
eigners, who brought precious gold and silver, and not less precious opium, to 
exchange for teas and silks. At the southern ports of the empire trade began and 
flourished between enterprising Celestials and the merchants from Western 
Europe. Wherever the latter obtained a foothold they clung with unflinching 
tenacity, and finally became so identified with Chinese commerce that their expul- 
sion would have been very inconvenient. From the southern ports they crept 
northward, along the coast, and built suburbs to the Chinese cities lying near 
the ocean. On the north, the Russians stood face to face with the Chinese, and 
though carefully held at bay for more than a hundred years, they were ever ready 
to embrace opportunities for increasing the intimacy of the nations. But the 
Chinese, jealous of innovations, vain of their own wisdom, and reverencing the 
customs of their fathers, were slow to yield, and only learned, through misfortune, 
to respect the strength and intelligence of the outer world. 

The war with the allied powers, the capture of Pekin, the humiliation of the 
government, the successes of the rebels, and the threatened extinction of the 
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dynasty on the throne, opened the narrow eyes of the Celestials and led to im- 
portant changes of pdlicy. Foreign nations became worthy of respect, and were 
considered too powerful to be treated contemptuously. The musket, the sabre, 
and the cannon, were potent civilizers, and introduced European principles more 
rapidly than any other agency. The steam engine was an important auxiliary, 
and its hot breath aided the less peaceful powers in melting away the wall of 
seclusion. 

A gentleman once described to me the sensation produced by the first steam 
vessel that ascended one of the Chinese rivers. “It was,” said he, “a screw 
steamer and we were burning anthracite coal that made no sign of smoke. Our 
sails were furled, and the little wind that blew was directly ahead. The current. 
was about two miles an hour, and with wind and water unfavorable, the Chinese 
boats bound upward were slowly dragged by men pulling at long tow-lines 
stretching to the shore. We steamed up the middle of the stream, going as rap- 
idly as we dared with our imperfect knowledge, and the necessity of constant 
sounding. Our propeller was quite beneath the water, and so far as outward 
appearance went there was no visible power to move us. Chinamen are gener- 
ally slow to manifest astonishment, and not easily frightened, but their excite- 
ment on that occasion was hardly within bounds. Men, women, and children, 
ran to see the monster, and after gazing a few moments a fair proportion of them 
took to their heels for safety. Dogs barked and yelped on all the notes of the 
chromatic scale, occasional boats’ crews jumped to the shore, and those who 
stuck to their oars did their best to get out of our way.” 

The treaty of Tientsin, made and ratified in 1860, opened the empire as it 
had never been open before. Foreigners could travel in China where they wished, 
for business or pleasure, and the navigable rivers were declared free to foreign 
boats. Exploration and travel began at once, and the extent of wealth and 
resources of that vast and thickly-peopled region was rapidly investigated. 

The authorities at Pekin sought to exclude Mongolia from the operations of 
the treaty ; they argued that, though under their government, it was not included 
in the stipulations, and in fact, though Chinese was not China. The bonds that 
unite Mongolia to the great empire are not very strong, the natives being some- 
what indifferent to their rulers and ready at any decent provocation to throw off 
their yoke. Though engaged in the peaceful pursuits of sheep-tending and trans- 
porting freight between Russia and Chima, they possess a warlike spirit and are 
capable of being roused into violent action. They are proud of tracing their 
ancestry to the soldiers that marched with Genghis Khan, and carried his victo- 
rious banners into Central Europe; around their fires at night no stories are 
more eagerly heard than those of war, and he who can relate the most won- 
derful traditions of daring deeds may be certain of admiration and applause. 

Since the Chinese hold upon Mongolia is a trifle precarious, it is not strange 
that the government should be unwilling to have foreigners looking through the 
country and spying out its extent, nakedness, resources, and general character- 
istics. Russian couriers and merchants were privileged to travel between Ki- 
achta and Pekin under certain restrictions before the Treaty of Tientsin. The 
permission for such travel was conceded through fear of Russia rather than 
through love, and the Celestial government would have been happy to terminate 
such concession long ago, had it dared to do so. ’ 

Russia has an eye upon Mongolia, and seriously contemplates taking it under 
the powerful protection of the double-headed eagle. It is a curious fact, that a 
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large portion of Mongolia, and that part of Northern China known as Manjouria, 
appears on all the late maps of Eastern Siberia, and is delineated with consider- 
able minuteness. The Chinese government fears to adopt any measure offensive 
to the Czar, and therefore pursues a vacillating policy which its wily antagonist 
uses to advantage. Whenever Russia thinks proper to do so, it will seize upon 
the coveted territory and make little apology to the Chinese for the act of an- 
nexation. 

For a time the Chinese refused passports to foreigners wishing to cross Mon- 
golia ; but on finding‘ their action was likely to cause trouble, they gave the de- 
sired permission, though accompanying it with an intimation that the privilege 
might be suspended at any time. The first “outside barbarian,” other than 
Russians, who attempted this overland journey, was a young French Count, who 
travelled in search of adventure. Proceeding eastward from St. Petersburg, he 
reached Kiachta in 1859. After some hesitation, the governor-general of East- 
ern Siberia appointed him secretary to a Russian courier en route for Pekin. He 
made the journey without serious hindrance, but on reaching the Chinese capital 
his nationality was discovered, and he was forced to return to Siberia in place of 
proceeding, as he hoped, to Shanghai and Hong Kong. 

I remark, by the way, that I leave out of present consideration the journey 
of John Bell, of Antermony, who accompanied a Russian embassy to Pekin in 
the time of Peter the Great. Equally omitted are Fathers Gerbillon and Pereyra, 
two Jesuit priests, from Pekin, who assisted the mandarins in making the Russo- 
Chinese treaty at Nerchinsk, in 1689. Portions of the route were traversed 
about twenty years ago by the Abbes Huc and Gabet in their wanderings through 
Chinese Tartary. The former has given an interesting account of his travels in 
Eastern Asia. 

From Pekin—the wondrous city which Marco Polo describes as the home of 
the great Khan of Tartary, and which later visitors have extolled in various 
terms of praise—the traveller destined for Siberia passes through the northern 
gate amid clouds of dust or pools of mud, according as the day of his exit is fair 
or stormy. He meets long strings of carts drawn by mules, oxen, or ponies, 
carrying country produce of different kinds to be digested in the great maw of 
the Imperial city. Animals with pack-saddles, swaying under heavy burdens, 
swell the caravans, and numerous equestrians, either bestriding their steeds, or 
sitting sidewise in apparent carelessness, are constantly encountered. Now and 
then an unruly mule causes a commotion in the crowd by a vigorous use of his 
heels, and a watchful observer may see an unfortunate native sprawling on the 
ground in consequence of approaching too near one of the hybrid beasts. Chi- 
nese mules w#// kick as readily as their American cousins; and I can say from 
experience, that their hoofs are neither soft nor delicate. They can bray, too, in 
tones terribly discordant and utterly destructive of sleep. The Chinese have a 
habit of suppressing their music when it becomes positively unbearable, and the 
means they employ may be worth the attention of some of my readers. A 
Chinaman says a mule cannot bray witnout elevating his tail to a certain height ; 
so to silence the beast he ties a stone to that ornamental appendage, and depends 
upon the weight to shut off the sound. Out of compassion to the mule, he at+ 
taches the stone so that it rests upon the ground and makes no strain as long as\ 
the animal behaves himself. 

A Chinese pack-mule will carry about four hundred pounds of dead weight, 
if properly adjusted. The loads are not lashed on the animals’ backs, but simply 
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balanced ; consequently, they must be very nicely divided and arranged on each 
side of the saddles. 

On the road from Pekin the track is so wretched, and the carts so roughly 
* made, that journeying with wheeled vehicles is next to an impossibility. Trav- 
ellers go on horseback—if their circumstances allow—and by way of comfort, ° 
especially if there be ladies in the party, they generally provide themselves with 
mule-litters. The mule-litter is a goodly-sized palanquin, not quite long enough 
for lying at full length, but high enough to allow the passenger to sit erect. 
There is a box or false flooring in the bottom, to accommodate baggage in small 
parcels that can be easily stowed. A good litter has the sides stuffed to save the 
occupant from bruises ; and with plenty of straw and a couple of pillows, he 
generally finds himself quite comfortable. The body is fastened to two strong 
and flexible poles that extend fore and aft far enough to serve as shafts for a 
couple of mules. At the ends of the shafts their points are connected by stout 
bands of leather that pass over the saddles of the respective mules ; each band 
is kept in place by an iron pin fixed in the top of the saddle, and passing through 
a hole in the leather. As the shafts are long enough to afford the animals plenty 
of walking room, there is a good deal of spring to the concern, and the motion 
is by no means disagreeable. Sometimes the bands slip from the shafts, and in 
such case the machine comes to the ground with a disagreeable thump; if the 
traveller happens to be asleep at the time he can easily imagine he is being shot 
from a catapult. 

Just outside of Pekin there is a sandy plain, and beyond ita fine stretch of 
country under careful cultivation, the principal cereal being millet, that often 
stands ten or twelve feet high. Some cotton is grown, but the region is too far 
to the north to render its culture profitable. 

About twenty miles from Pekin is the village of Sha-ho, near two old stone 
bridges that span a river which is now nearly dried away. The village is a sort 
of half-way halting place between Pekin and the Nankow pass, a rocky defile 
twelve or fifteen miles long. The huge boulders and angular fragments of stone 
have been somewhat worn down and smoothed by constant use, though they are 
still capable of using up a good many mule-hoofs annually. With an eye to busi- 
ness, a few travelling farriers hang about this pass, and find occasional employ- 
ment in setting shoes. Chinese shoeing, considered as a fine art, is very much 
in its infancy. Animals are only shod when the nature of the service requires 
it; the farriers do not attempt to make shoes to order, but they keep a stock of 
iron plates on hand, and select the nearest size they can find. They hammer the 
plate a little to fit it to the hoof and then fasten it on; an American blacksmith 
would be astonished at the rapidity with which his Chinese brother performs his 
work. 

The pass of Nankow contains the remains of several old forts, which were 
maintained in former times to protect China from Mongol incursions. The 
natural position is a strong one, and a small force could easily keep at bay a 
whole army. Just outside the northern entrance of the pass there is a branch of 
one of the “Great Walls” of China. It was built some time before she Great 
Wall. Foreigners visiting Pekin and desiring to see the Great Wall are usually 
taken to Nankow and gravely told they have attained the object they seek. Per- 
haps it is just as well for them to believe so, since they avoid a journey of fifty 
miles farther over a rough road to reach the real Great Wall; besides, the 
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Chinese who have contracted to take them on the excursion are able to make a 
nice thing of it, since they charge as much for one place as for the other. 

The country for a considerable distance is dotted with old forts in ruins, and 
the remains of extensive earthworks. Many battles were fought here between 
- the Chinese and the Mongols when Genghis Khan made his conquest. Fora 
long time the assailants were kept at bay, but one fortress after another fell into 
their hands, and finally the capture of the Nankow pass by Che-pee, one of 
Genghis Khan’s generals, laid Pekin at their mercy. 

There is a tradition that the loss of the first line of northern forts was due to 
awoman. Intelligence was transmitted in those days by means of beacon fires, 
and the signals were so arranged as to be rapidly flashed through the empire. 
Once a lady induced the Emperor to give the signal and summon his armies to 
the capital. The Mandarins assembied with their forces, but on finding they 
had been simply employed at the caprice of a woman they returned angrily to 
their homes. By-and-by the enemy came; the beacon fires were again lighted ; 
but this time the Mandarins did not heed the call for assistance. 

The Great Wall—the real one—crosses the road at Chan-kia-kow, a large and 
scattered town lying in a broad valley, pretty well enclosed by mountains. The 
Russians call the town Kalgan (gate), but the natives never use any other than 
the Chinese name. In maps made from Russian authorities, Kalgan appears, 
while in those taken from the Chinese, the other appellation is used. Kalgan (I 
stick to the Russian term, as more easily pronounced, though less correct) is the 
centre of the transit trade from Pekin to Kiachta, and great quantities of tea and 
other goods pass through it annually. Several Russians are established there, 
and the town contains a population of Chinese from various provinces of the 
empire, mingled with Mongols and Thibetans in fair proportion. The religion 
is varied, and embraces adherents to all the branches of Chinese theology, to- 
gether with Mongol lamas and a considerable sprinkling of Mahommedans. 
There are temples, lamissarries and mosques, according to the needs of the 
faithful ; and the Russian inhabitants have a chapel of their own and are thus 
able to worship according to their own faith, The mingling of different tribes 
and kinds of people in a region where manners are not severely strict has pro- 
duced a result calculated to puzzle the present or future ethnologist. Many of 
the merchants have grown wealthy and take life as comfortably as possible ; 
they furnish their houses in the height of Chinese style, and some of them have 
even sent to Russia for the wherewith to astonish their neighbors. 

The Great Wall runs along the ridge of hills in a direction nearly east and 
west ; where it crosses the town it is kept in good repair, but elsewhere it is very 
much in ruins, and could offer little resistance to an enemy. Many of the towers 
remain, and some of them are but little broken. They seem to have been better 
constructed than the main portions of the wall, and, though useless against 
modern weapons, were, no doubt, of importance in the days of their erection. 
The Chinese must have held the Mongol hordes in great dread, to judge by the 
labor expended to guard against incursions. 

As Kalgan is the frontier town between China and Mongolia, many Mongols 
go there for all purposes, from trading down to loafing. They bring their camels 
to engage in transporting goods across the desert, and indulge in a great deal of 
traffic on their own account. They drive cattle, sheep, and horses from their 
pastures farther north, and sell them for local use, or for the market at Pekin. 
Mutton is the staple article of food, and nearly always cheap and abundant. The 
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hillsides are covered with flocks, which often graze where nothing else can live. 
In the autumn, immense numbers of sheep are driven to Pekin, and sometimes 
the road is fairly blocked with them. Every morning there is a horse-fair on an 
open space just beyond the Great Wall, and on its northern side. The modes 
of buying and selling horses are very curious, and many of the tricks would be 
no discredit to American jockeys. The horses are tied or held wherever their 
owners can keep them, and in the centre of the fair grounds there is a space 
where the beasts are shown off. They trot or gallop up and down the course, 
their riders yelling as if possessed of devils, and holding their whips high in air. 
These riders are generally Mongols ; their garments flutter like the decorations 
of a scarecrow in a morning breeze, and their pig-tails, if not carefully triced up, 
stand out at right angles like ships’ pennants ina north-east gale. Notwithstand- 
ing all the confusion, it rarely happens that anybody is run over, though there 
are many narrow escapes. 

The fair is attended by two classes of people—those who want to trade in 
horses, and those who don’t; between them they manage to assemble a large 
crowd. There are always plenty of curb-stone brokers, or intermediaries, who 
hang around the fair to negotiate purchases and sales. They have a way of con- 
ducting trades by drawing their long sleeves over their hands, and making or re- 
ceiving bids by means of the concealed fingers. This mode of telegraphing is quite 
convenient when secrecy is desired, and prevails in many parts of Asia. Taver- 
nier and other travellers say the diamond merchants conduct their transactions 
in this manner, even when no one is present to observe them. 

Unless arrangements have been made beforehand, it will be necessary to 
spend three or four days at Kalgan in preparing for the journey over the desert. 
Camels must be hired, carts purchased, baggage packed in convenient parcels, 
and numerous odds and ends provided against contingencies. Of course, there 
is generally something forgotten, even after careful attention to present and pro- 
spective wants. 

But we are off at last. The start consumes the greater part of a day, as it is 
best to have nothing done carelessly at the outset. The heavy baggage is loaded 
upon the camels, the animals lying down and patiently waiting while their car- 
goes are stowed. Pieces of felt cloth are packed between and around their 
humps, to prevent injury from the cords that sustain the bundles. The drivers 
display much ingenuity in arranging the loads so that they shall be easily bal- 
anced, and the sides of the beasts as little injured as possible. Spite of precau- 
tions, the camels get ugly sores in their sides and backs, which grow steadily 
worse by use. Occasionally their hoofs crack and fill with sand, and when this 
occurs, their owner has no alternative but to rest them a month or two, or run 
the risk of losing their services altogether. The principal travel over the desert 
is in the cold season. In the autumn, the camels are fat, and their humps appear 
round and hard. They are then steadily worked until spring, and very often get 
very little to eat. As the camel grows thin, his humps fall to one side, and the 
animal assumes a woe-begone appearance. In the spring, his hair falls off; his 
naked skin wrinkles like a wet glove, and he becomes anything but an attractive 
object. : 

As a beast of burden, the camel is better than for purposes of draft. He can 
carry from six hundred to eight hundred pounds, if the load be properly placed 
on his back ; but when he draws a cart the weight must be greatly diminished. 
In crossing Mongolia, heavy baggage is carried on camels, but every traveller 
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takes a cart for riding purposes, and alternates between it and his saddle horse. 
I remember with what aversion I regarded the first of these vehicles I saw on 
the Mongolian frontier, and wondered how they could be made endurable. The 
cart is a sort of dog-house on two wheels ; its frame is of wood, and has a cov- 
ering of felt cloth, thick enough to ward off a light fall of rain and embarrass 
a heavy one. It is barely high enough to allow a man to sit erect, but not suffi- 
ciently long to enable him to lie at full length. When going against a sharp 
wind, the front, in spite of its curtain, will allow a great deal of cold and sand 
to get inside. The body rests directly upon the axle, so that the passenger gets 
the full benefit of every jolt. The camel walks between the shafts, and his great 
body is the chief feature of the scenery when one looks ahead. The harness 
gives way occasionally, and allows the shafts to fall to the ground; when this 
happens, the occupant runs the risk of being dumped among the ungainly 
feet that propel his vehicle. One experience of this kind is more than satisfac- 
tory. 

The travelling cart used by the Chinese is a good illustration of their unpro- 
gressive character. It is now precisely what it was two thousand years ago, and 
is likely to be for twenty centuries to come. Sometimes they get a trifle of elas- 
ticity by setting the wheels considerably aft the centre; but this is of only the 
slightest benefit to the traveller. 

After passing a range of low mountains north of Kalgan, the road enters the 
table-land of Mongolia, elevated about five thousand feet above the sea. The 
country opens into a series of plains and gentle swells, not unlike the rolling 
prairies of Kansas and Nebraska, with here and there a stretch of hills. Very 
often nct a single tree is visible, and the only stationary objects that break the 
monotony of the scene are occasional yourts, or tents of the natives. All the 
way along the road there are numerous trains of ox-carts, and sometimes they 
form a continuous line of a mile or more. Those going southward are princi- 
pally laden with logs of wood from the valley of the Tolla, about two hundred 
miles from the Siberian frontier. The carts are quite rough in construction. 
The oxen are self-sustaining, and labor is cheap, so that the transport is not 
very expensive. The logs are about six or seven feet long, and their principal 
use is to be cut into Chinese coffins. Many a gentleman of Pekin has been 
stowed in a coffin whose wood grew in the middle of Mongolia; and possibly, 
when our relations with the empire become more intimate, we shall supply the 
Chinese market from the fine forests of our Pacific coast. 

North of the vicinity of Kalgan the native habitations are scattered irregu- 
larly over the country wherever good water and grass abound. The Mongols 
are generally nomadic, and consult the interest of their flocks and herds in their 
movements. In summer they resort to the table-land, and stay wherever fancy 
or convenience dictates ; in winter they prefer the valleys where they are par- 
tially sheltered from the sharp winds, and find better forage for their stock. 
Their yourts, or dwellings, consist of light frames of wood covered with thick 
felt, the whole capable of easy packing and transport. They are not extensively 
furnished, and the entire establishment of a Mongol gentleman could be loaded 
and moved as easily as the lodge of an American Indian. Fire is made in the 
middle of the yourt, and the smoke finds egress through a hole in the top. Dried 
camels’ dung, analogous to our Western “ buffalo chips,” is used for fuel, and as 
the smoke is pungent, and the Mongols spend much time in it, there is a general 
prevalence of ophthalmia. The Mongols are so attached to the yourt that they 
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prefer it to a house, even when they live in permanent settlements. A good 
many of them dwell in small villages along the road, and have no thought of 
moving, but they generally stick to the traditional habitation. At Urga, the 
principal town of Mongolia, there are streets made up of yourts and houses in 
the most picturesque confusion. 

The desert is not altogether a desert ; it has a great deal of sand and general 
desolation to the day’s ride, but is far from being a forsaken region where a wolf 
could not make a living. Antelopes abound, and are often seen in large droves 
as upon our Western plains; grouse will afford frequent breakfasts to the trav- 
eller if he takes the trouble to shoot them; there are wild geese, ducks, and 
curlew in the ponds and marshes ; and taken for all in all, the country might be 
much worse than it is—which is bad enough. 

The flat or undulating country is, of course, monotonous in Mongolia as in 
any other part of the world. Sunset and sunrise are not altogether unlike those 
events on the ocean, and if a traveller wishes to feel himself quite at sea, he has 
only to wander off and lose his camp or caravan. The natives make nothing of 
straying out of sight and seem to possess the instincts which have been often 
noted in the American Indian. Without landmarks or other objects to guide 
them they rarely mistake their position even at night, and can estimate the ex- 
tent of a day’s journey with surprising accuracy. They do not travel in storms 
when they can avoid it; but when they do, their luck of not losing themselves 
appears almost infallible. Where a stranger can see no difference between one 
square mile of desert and a thousand others, the Mongol can distinguish it from 
all the rest, though he may not be able to explain why he does so. Perception is 
closely allied to instinct, and as fast as we are developed and educated the more 
we trust to acquired knowledge and the less to the unaided senses. 

The Mongols are a strong, hardy, and generally good-natured race, possess- 
ing the spirit of perseverance quite as much as the Chinese. They have the 
free manners of all nomadic people, and are noted for an unvarying hospitality 
to visitors. Every stranger is welcome, and has the best the host can give; the 
more he swallows of what is offered him, the better will he please the household. 
As the native habits are not especially cleanly, a fastidiously inclined guest has a 
trying time of it. The staple dish of a Mongol yourt is boiled mutton, but it is 
unaccompanied with capers or any other kind of sauce or seasoning. A sheep 
goes to pot immediately on being killed, and the quantity that each man will con- 
sume is something surprising. When the meat is cooked it is lifted out of the 
hot water and handed, all dripping and steamy, to the guests. Each man takes 
a large lump on his lap, or any convenient support, and then cuts off little chunks 
which he tosses into his mouth as if it were a mill-hopper. The best piece is 
reserved for the guest of honor, who is expected to divide it with the rest; after 
the meat is devoured, they drink the broth, and this concludes the meal. Knives 
and cups are the only aids to eating, and as every man carries his own “ outfit,” 
the Mongol dinner service is speedily arranged. The entire work consists in 
seating the party around a pot of cooked meat. 

The desert is crossed by various ridges and small mountain chains, that 
increase in frequency and make the country more broken, as one approaches the 
Tolla, the largest stream between Pekin and Kiachta. The road, after travers- 
ing the last of these chains, suddenly reveals a wide valley which bears evidence 
of fertility in its dense forests, and the straggling fields which receive less atten- 
tion than they deserve. 
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The Tolla has an ugly habit of rising suddenly and falling deliberately, so 
that parties wishing to cross are often detained some time uponits banks. When 
at its height, the stream has a current of about seven miles ar hour, and at the 
fording place the water is over the back of an ordinary pony. The bottom of the 
river consists of large boulders of all sizes from an egg up to a cotton bale, and 
the footing for both horses and camels is not especially secure. The camels 
need a good deal of persuasion with clubs before they will enter the water ; they 
have an instinctive dread of that liquid and avoid it whenever they can. Horses 
are less timorous, and the best way to get a camel through the ford is to lead him 
behind a horse and pound him vigorously at the same time. When the river is 
at all dangerous there is always a swarm of natives around the ford ready to 
lend a hand if suitably compensated. They all talk very much and in loud tones ; 
their voices mingle with the neighing of horses, the screams of camels, the roar- 
ing of the river, and the laughter of the idlers when any mishap occurs. The 
confused noises are in harmony with the scene on either bank, where baggage is 
piled promiscuously, and the natives are grouped together in various picturesque 
attitudes. Men with their lower garments rolled as high as possible, or alto- 
gether discarded, walk about in perfect nonchalance; their queues hanging 
down their backs seem designed as rudders to steer the wearers across the 
stream. 

About two miles from the ford of the Tolla there is a Chinese settlement, 
which forms a sort of suburb to the Mongol town of Urga. The Mongols have 
no great friendship for the Chinese inhabitants, who are principally engaged in 
traffic and the various occupations connected with the transport of goods. Be- 
tween this suburb and the main town the Russians have a large house, which is 
the residence of a consul and some twenty or thirty retainers. The policy of 
maintaining a consulate there can only be explained on the supposition that Rus- 
sia expects and intends to appropriate a large slice of Mongolia whenever op- 
portunity offers. She has long insisted that the chain of mountains south of 
Urga was the “natural boundary,” and her establishment of an expensive post 
at that city enables.her to have things ready whenever a change occurs. It will 
then be discovered that the real boundary is somewhere further south, and a move 
will be made to recover it. In the spirit of annexation and extension of terri- 
tory the Russians can fairly claim equal rank with ourselves. I forget their 
phrase for “ manifest destiny,” and possibly they may not be willing that I should 
give it. 

Urga is not laid out in streets like most of the Chinese towns; its by-ways 
and high-ways are narrow and crooked, and form a network very puzzling to a 
stranger. The Chinese and Russian settlers live in houses, and there are tem- 
ples and other permanent buildings, but the Mongols live generally in yourts, 
which they prefer to more extensive structures. Most of the Mongol traffic is 
conducted in a large esplanade, where you can purchase anything the country 
affords, and at very fair prices. 

The principal feature of Urga is the lamissary or convent where a great many 
lamas or holy men reside. I have heard the number estimated at fifteen thou- 
sand, but cannot say if it be more or less. The religion of the Mongols came 
originally from Thibet, by direct authority of the Grand Lama, but a train of cir- 
cumstances which I have not space to explain, has made it virtually independent. 
The Chinese government maintains shrewd emissaries among these lamas, and 
thus manages to control the Mongols and prevent their setting up for themselves. 
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As a further precaution it has a lamissary at Pekin, where it keeps two thousand 
Mongol lamas at its own expense. In this way it is able to influence the no- 
mads of the desert, and in case of trouble it would possess a fair number of 
hostages for use in an emergency. 

About the year 1205 the great battle between Timonjin and the sovereign 
then occupying the Mongol throne, was fought a short distance from Urga. The 
victory was decisive for the former, who thus became Genghis Khan and com- 
menced that career of conquest which made his name famous. 

Great numbers of devotees from all parts of Mongolia visit Urga every year, 
the journey there having something of the sacred character which a Mahomme- 
dan attaches to a pilgrimage to Mecca. The people living at Urga build fences 
around their dwellings to protect their property from the thieves who are in large 
proportion among the pious travellers. 

From Urga to the Siberian frontier, the distance is less than two hundred 
miles; the Russian couriers accomplish it in fifty or sixty hours when not 
delayed by accidents, but the caravans require from four to eight days. There 
is a system of relays arranged by the Chinese so that one can travel very speed- 
ily if he has proper authority. Couriers have passed from Kiachta to Pekin in 
ten or twelve days ; but the rough road and abominable carts make them feel at 
their journey’s end, about as if rolled through a patent clothes-wringer. A mail 
is carried twice a month each way, and an Englishman at Kiachta has estab- 
lished a weekly express for transmitting dispatches between merchants in China 
and their correspondents in Europe and America. Several schemes have been 
proposed for a trans-Mongolian telegraph, but thus far the Chinese government 
has refused to permit its construction. It is probable that before many years the 
Russians will secure the desired concession. 

The desert proper is finished before one reaches the mountains bordering the 
Tolla ; after crossing that stream and leaving Urga, the road passes through a 
hilly country, sprinkled, it is true, with a good many patches of sand, but having 
plenty of forest and frequently showing fertile valleys. These valleys are the 
favorite resorts of the Mongol shepherds and herdsmen, some of whom count 
their wealth by many thousand animals. Here and there are cultivated fields, 
where the Mongols raise a peculiar kind of rye, though not in large quantities. In 
general, Mongolia is not agricultural, both from the character of the country and 
the disposition of the people. A few tribes in the west live by tilling the soil in 
connection with stock raising, but I do not suppose they take kindly to the for- 
mer occupation. The Mongols engaged in the caravan service pass a large part 
of their lives on the road, and are merry as larks over their employment. They 
seem quite analogous to the teamsters and miscellaneous “ plainsmen,” who 
used to play an important part on our overland route, and are destined to disap- 
pear when the Pacific Railway is completed. 

A large proportion of the men engaged in this transit service are lamas, their 
sacred character not excusing them, as many suppose, from all kinds of employ- 
ment. Many lamas are indolent and manage in some way to make a living with- 
out work, but this is by no means the universal character of the holy men. 
About one-fifth of the male population belong to the religious order, so that 
there are comparatively few families which do not have a member or a relative 
in the pale of the church. If not domiciled in a convent or blessed by fortune 
in some way the lama turns his hand to labor, though he is able at the same 
time to pick up occasional presents for professional service. Theoretically he 
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cannot marry any more than a Romish priest, but I believe his vows of celi- 
bacy are not always strictly kept. One inconvenience under which he labors is 
in never daring to kili anything through fear that what he slaughters may con- 
tain the soul of a relative, and possibly that of the divine Bhudda. A lama will 
purchase a sheep on which he expects to dine, and though fully accessory before 
and after the fact, he does not feel authorized to use the knife with his own 
hand. Even should he be annoyed by fleas or similar creeping things (if it were 
a township or city the lama’s body could return a flattering census), he must 
bear the infliction until patience is thoroughly exhausted. At such times he may 
call an unsanctified friend and subject himself and garments to a thorough ex- 
amination. 

Every lama carries with him a quantity of written prayers, which he reads or 
recites, and the oftener they are repeated the greater is their supposed efficacy. 
Quantity is more important than quality, and to facilitate matters they frequently 
have a machine, which consists of a roller containing a lot of prayers. Some- 
times it is turned by hand and sometimes attached to a wind-mill ; the latter 
mode being preferred. 

Abbe Huc and others have remarked.a striking similarity between the Bhud- 
dist and Roman Catholic forms of worship and the origin of the two religions 
Huc infers that Bhuddism was borrowed from Christianity ; on the other hand, 
many lamas declare that the reverse is the case. The question has caused a 
great deal of discussion first and last, but neither party appears disposed to 
yield. . 

The final stretch of road toward the Siberian frontier is across a sandy 
plain, six or eight miles wide. On emerging from the hills at its southern edge, 
the dome of the church in Kiachta appears in sight, and announces the end of 
Mongolian travel. No lighthouse is more welcome to a mariner than is the 
view of this Russian town to a traveller who has suffered the hardships of a 
journey from Pekin. South of Kiachta is the Chinese town of Maimaichin, 
the twain being separated by a strip of neutral ground about a hundred yards 
wide. The two towns were founded in 1728, in accordance with the treaty of 
the previous year, which provided for a point of commercial exchange between 
Russia and China. -Under their policy of seclusion, the Chinese were far from 
liberal in making the treaty. They allowed none but merchants and their em- 
ployés to live at Maimaichin, and rigorously forbade their taking their families 
there. The order has never been changed, and at this enlightened day the 
human population is entirely masculine. I hope no one will accuse me of cyni- 
cism when I add that Maimaichin.is one of the neatest and best-kept towns in 
all China, and that its houses display considerable taste in ornamentation. 

It was stipulated in the treaty that all the houses in Kiachta should be built 
of wood: the Chinese were fearful that, if made of stone, they might be useful 
in case of war. Two churches of brick were finally permitted; one of them, 
recently finished, was said to be the finest in Siberia. The doors in front of 
the altar are of solid silver, and the building abounds in fine paintings brought 
from Europe. The merchants’ houses are well built and generally elegant, and 
their internal arrangement leaves very little to be desired. They are furnished 
with no regard to expense, and as one treads their soft carpets, gazes into large 
mirrors, and surveys their expensive furniture, he can hardly realize that he is 
on the boundary between China and Siberia, nearly five thousand miles from the 
Russian capital. 
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Kiachta and Maimaichin are small, neither containing much over a thousand 
inhabitants. The Russians have a town (Troitskosavsk) two miles from Kiachta, 
which has a population of nearly five thousand. It is the residence of a major 
of infantry, with an appropriate command of soldiers and Cossacks, and for- 
merly maintained a large force of men attached to the customs department. 
Heavy duties were levied on all teas and other goods coming from China until 
1864, when the custom-house was removed to Irkutsk, and all that part of Sibe- 
ria east of Lake Baikal became free from tariff regulations. 

Down to 1850 all teas imported at Kiachta were paid for in goods of Russian 
manufacture, the government prohibiting the use of gold or silver money, under 
severe penalties. To keep the word of promise to the ear and break it to the 
hope, the Russian merchants used to make candlesticks, idols, and mantel orna- 
ments of gold or siiver (coin standard), and sell them by weight to the Chinese. 
As the articles were “of Russian manufacture,” they were within the letter of 
the law. 

A stranger arriving in Kiachta is sure of a hearty welcome from its wealthy 
and hospitable merchants. The town is so far out of the ordinary routes of 
travel that a foreigner is a great curiasity, especially if he comes from America. 
Wherever I went I was kindly received, and the residents never seemed weary 
of showing me attentions. I remained there a week during my journey from 
the Amoor to the Siberian capital, and rarely have I found seven days passing 
away more rapidly. Some of the young people who had read about political 
parties in my country, and especially of Black Republicans, expected to find me 
of acharcoal hue. I was happy to be able to disappoint them, and also happy 
to find the disappointment an agreeable one. I could have forgiven those jolly 
merchants had they not compelled me to drink so many glasses of champagne 
and enjoy such an extent of hospitalities that I had little time to finish my jour- 
nal or write my long-deferred letters. 

The telegraph is completed from St. Petersburg to Kiachta, so that the 
frontier of China and the principal cities of Europe and America are in electric 
communication. The Russian post-route through Siberia extends to Kiachta, 
and an overland traveller from Pekin to Moscow finds his chief difficulties ended 
when he emerges from Mongolia. Camels and camel-carts, Mongols and mule- 
litters, Chinamen and Chinese dinners are left in the background and appear no 
more upon the scene. 


THOMAS W. KNox. 





A GHOST IN A STATE-ROOM. 


A Story BETTER SUITED TO A CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


WAS always greatly taken by those ghost stories, which Mr. Washington 

Irving and Mr. Dickens relate, with an uncle as the hero. There is a cer- 
tain air of mystery enveloping an elderly uncle in knee-breeches, a cocked hat, 
and powdered hair, which gives a delightful probability to the tales of their en- 
tertaining supernatural visitors and undergoing all kinds of uncanny nocturnal 
experiences. I wish with all my heart that this adventure, which I am about to 
describe, had happened to my uncle, because I know the reader would have been 
much more entertained by it ; besides, it is much pleasanter to have one’s uncle 
see a ghost than to have such an experience one’s self. 

To be sure, on second thoughts, an uncle is at the bottom of this story, be- 
cause I am dictating at this moment to my nephew, who scribbles a little for the 
magazines, and who thinks he can see in it material which can be well worked 
up. But the fellow is conceited, and I don’t believe he will print it as I tell it, 
and I don’t believe, moreover, that he will make out of it anything worth reading. 

I like to trace the relation between cause and effect ; and to begin, I think my 
ghost arose indirectly from a lobster salad, 

“Oho!” cries out the experienced and acute reader. “Isee. This fellow 
had a bad dream.” 

I beg your pardon, but allow me to say you are in error. I think I have been 
enough annoyed, not to say disgusted, in my day, by ghost stories, which, after 
describing the most impossible apparitions, ended with— 

“when he suddenly awoke and found himself safe in his own room.” 

I can safely promise that my story, however stupid it may be, will not end 
with my waking up. I woke up before I saw the ghost. I beg to point out that 
I said that my ghost rose zzdirectly from a lobster salad. 

I saw it—I like that word z¢ used for a ghost: there is something delightfully 
weird about it—I saw it in state-room No. 72, on the steamer John Halifax, 
which runs on Long Island Sound in connection with one of the New York and 
Boston lines. You do not believe there ever was a Sound steamer with that _ 
name? Neither do I; if I did I should choose some other. I get passes over 
this same line now, in consideration of the quantity of freight shipped to our 
house in Boston, and, of course, I am not going to have the directors coming to 
me and complaining that I have given their boats the name of being haunted. 
The John Halifax was laid up some years ago, to be sure, but it might become 
necessary, for aught I know, to put her on some night, in an emergency. The 
number of the state-room, however, was 72, and it was pretty well aft ; there can 
be no manner of doubt about that. 

I had been to New York on business and was returning home. The month 
was May, and the boat left at 5 o’clock,p.m. As I like to be punctual, I 
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reached the pier precisely at ten minutes before five, with my bag in my hand, hav- 
ing walked down from the Astor House. I declined, with suaviiy, seven invita- 
tions to have my boots polished, and I bought only one newspaper out of the 
large editions offered me. I got my ticket and the key of my state-room, which had 
been previously engaged—without much delay. I put my small bag in my state- 
room, and finding a vacant seat on the after-promenade deck—if that is what they 
call it; I am not a nautical man—I sat down quietly to read my paper. At the 
same time, I kept my weather eye open, to use a seafaring term, now that we 
were fairly off, and I found no body on board I knew, which was with me rather 
an unusual circumstance. Next me, sat a man with red face and rather a stupid 
look, whom I took to be a bar-keeper in search of a situation. He used tobacco 
offensively, and when he volunteered some remark about the weather, I answered 
civilly indeed, but in such a way that he did not attempt to continue the conver- 
sation. 

There are few more inspiring sights than the rivers and harbor of New York 
on a pleasant day, and I have no doubt that my nephew will insert something of his 
own here about “the small craft darting hither and thither,” and the “ majestic 
steamers sailing out of their docks, freighted with the world’s merchandise,” etc., 
etc. If he does, I dare say it will all be very nice, but he cannot, if he tries, de- 
scribe that quiet feeling of contented interest which steals over a man, when 
being for the moment quite free from every duty and care, he surveys such a 
busy scene. All this is not much to the purpose, since this day was not at all 
pleasant. It was cloudy, and rain was threatened so clearly that everything 
looked dull and gloomy. I should hardly have returned by the boat, if I had not 
already engaged my state-room ; and the condition of the weather was, perhaps, 
the reason why there were so few passengers on board. 

Castle Garden, Governor’s Island, Brooklyn, Williamsburg, Green Point, 
Blackwell’s Island, Jones’s Wood, Ward’s Island, Hurl Gate, in sight. I went 
below to supper. I had dined at two o’clock—I always dine at two, in fact— 
and, having taken some exercise since then, I was rather hungry. All the dishes 
which should have been hot, had been spread out on the table so long that they 
had grown quite cold. They manage things better now-a-days, but then there 
was a melancholy array of black waiters, red paper flowers, frizzled butter, and 
nothing good to eat. I ordered some lobster, however, and made a salad. I 
flatter myself I can make a good salad; this time I was particularly successful, 
and this led me to eat rather too much of it. 

After supper, I smoked one cigar, “abaft the wheel,” as the notice read; I 
watched the engine while the paddle-wheels made one hundred and twenty-five 
revolutions. I walked twice the length of the vessel in the upper cabins; and 
then I went to bed. I am very moderate in my smoking. My nephew confesses 
to nine or ten cigars a day, but pretends that so much tobacco does not hurt 
him. I don’t believe it. It is just as easy to become intemperate in smoking 
as in drinking. I never exceed three cigars a day and make it a rule never to 
smoke in the morning. 

I think I have hinted that I indulged too freely in lobster salad. When I 
reached my state-room the boat was rolling and pitching a good deal, and the 
door lock and the water jug were rattling like the bones of an Ethiopian sere- 
nader. It occurred to me that I needed some corrective for the sake of diges- 
tion. Now for the last ten years I have never travelled without a rather large 
flask, with leather outside and old cognac within. I know the brandy is good, 
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because I bought it in ’48, and knew where it came from, and although I never 
drink it at home, occasions do sometimes arise when I am away when it becomes 
useful for sanitary purposes. My wife jokes me about the size of the flask, but 
I do not mind that in the least ; I always carry it, and I judged that one of the 
occasions had now arisen when it was proper to use it. I turned out what I 
considered a moderate dose—it is to be observed that I took it simply as a med- 
icine—drank it off, speedily experienced a warming and comfortable sensation 
under the waistband, screwed the top on the flask, placed it on the wash-stand, 
and made preparations for retiring. 

I do not know to this day, although I confess I am old enough, why they call 
these litttle boxes “state-rooms.” I think that shipbuilders’ ideas of lying in 
state must be different from mine. This one had two berths, one above the 
other, and had no light except the rather dim rays which came in through scroll 
work at the top from the cabin, and a lamp near by outside. Opposite the berths, 
were the door in one corner and the immovable washstand in the other. One 
stool completed the furniture, and there was room enough left for me to take off 
my overcoat, and by due caution to avoid bruising my elbows. My preparations 
for retiring were simply to remove my boots and take off my coat and waist- 
coat, and hang them up. I also stuck my pocket-knife hard into the door, or 
rather between it and the post, and thereby stopped its rattling in some measure. 
I mentally concluded that the upper berth looked rather the lighter and less dis- 
mal of the two, and climbed into it, after I had examined the life-preservers on 
the shelf at the foot. They were like two long empty tin preserve-cans lashed 
together, and I was glad to see them there, although I had not the remotest idea 
of how they ought to be worn. The sheets of the berth suggested the influenza, 
but there were blankets enough, and I presently composed myself to sleep, 
although the motion of the boat set rattling everything which was loose. 

I have found that I usually wake up at least once an hour on a steamer, and 
this is especially true when I am travelling on the Sound toward Boston, and 
feel that I shall be left by the train when the boat arrives, if I sleep too sound. 
The first nap I had that night, lasted about fifty minutes, as near as I could 
judge by consulting my watch when I awoke. I had a bad dream, and found 
myself lying with my arms over my head. I do not remember now what I 
dreamed about, but I attributed it to the salad; and turning over, with my face 
toward the front of the berth, I presently dropped off again into a doze. In 
awaking again, I became conscious of an unusually loud crash of the panels and 
lock, and whatever it was, which kept up the continual rattling and banging which 
annoyed me. The effect was te make me quite wide awake in an instant, and as 
I lay there, looking through the lace curtain toward the wash-stand, or, rather, 
the jarring pitcher on it, which was all I could see from my position, the neck 
and upper half of my flask slowly and noiselessly rose into my line of vision. 
I was sufficiently awake to see the flask very clearly as it gradually appeared, 
but I suppose my faculties were not quite enough aroused to reason about it. 
Certainly I was not in the least startled at the moment, and I lay there a few 
seconds arguing with myself as to whether the flask had actually risen into sight, 
or whether it was an optical delusion, caused in some way by the motion of the 
boat. In the process of reasoning about this phenomenon, I rose on my elbow, 
and leaning forward, looked about the state-room. A glance showed me that 
everything was as I had left it. My flask stood bolt upright on the washstand, 
as if it was a sentinel in guard over the pitcher, and was in exactly the same 
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place where I had left it. My coats and waistcoat were hanging on the hooks, 
my watch and money I had on my person, my knife was still sticking between 
the door and its post, and not even my boots—I always wear boots—had toppled 
over ; they still leaned against the wall in an attitude suggesting mild inebriation. 
I even went to the length of leaning over far enough to take a good steady look 
into the berth underneath me, but there was nothing there, and the sheets and 
pillow were as near unruffled as maritime sheets and pillows ever are. I pushed 
back the lace curtain so as to give me an uninterrupted view of my flask, and 
looked at my watch. It was ten minutes past midnight. There was nobody 
stirring in the cabin outside, and no noise except that caused by the motion of 
the steamer. 

I lay down again in a state of uncertainty whether I had dreamed that I saw 
my flask move, or was really awake, as I had supposed. I meant to keep my 
eyes on the flask, but I suppose I was a little restless, for when I awoke the 
third time, which was the next thing of which I was conscious, my face was 
toward the wall. I turned slowly over, speculating as to how long I had been 
asleep, as a man will who has only to pull out his watch to satisfy himself, and 
there was the flask in its place this time. 

“‘] was asleep and dreaming,” I said to myself. 

And as I thought this, there came at the instant, from somewhere beneath 
me, a deep, low groan. 

For the first moment I was startled. Then I said to myself, “ Nonsense! 
it’s only the boat creaking.” Then I listened for the sound again, with my sense 
of hearing strained to the full to catch the slightest unusual noise. 

I had only to wait half a minute. The groan was repeated, only fainter, but 
still the noise seemed near me. You may guess that this time there was no 
doubt of my being wide awake. A third groan, still fainter, but yet distinct! 
I rolled out of my berth, and coming to my feet, rallied against the door and 
stood with the knob in my hand. 

Ir lay in the lower berth. Its eyes were wide open and staring at me. Its 
face was livid in the dim light, and there was an ugly red gash in its cheek. 

For a second we stood staring at each other. Then he—I had forgotten to 
mention that z¢ was a He, and that it was dressed in the habiliments of its sex— 
he stretched out his arm as he lay there, and pointing his finger at me, said, three 
times, slowly and distinctly, 

“Murdered! Murdered! Murdered!” 

I do not quite know what it is proper to do when one sees a ghost of this 
disagreeable species. None of my friends ever confided to me that he was 
haunted, and although I have seen a great number of theatrical spirits, they are 
very different things from the reality. I know how Hamlet is exercised both 
in mind and body when he sees the ghost of his father, late King of Denmark. 
I know how Richard III. behaves when he sees the apparition of his victims as 
he lies asleep in his tent. I have seen the low comedian in a certain farce go 
into the most ridiculous contortions at the sight of a living man whom he sup- 
poses to be quite dead. Perhaps if I had had a pistol, I should have fired it at 
it, but I very much doubt this. What I actually did was to turn the key in the 
lock, open the door, leaving my pocket-knife to lie when it fell, and all the time 
keeping my eyes steadily upon 77, to see that z¢ did not spring upon me, I backed 
quietly out of the state-room into the cabin, and closed the door after me. 

When I got into the cabin, I began to feel as if I had better sit down very 
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soon. Immediately opposite my state-room door was the colored stewardess of 
the boat, sitting bolt upright, but half asleep and uneasily nodding. When I 
sat down close by her, she woke up with a great start. Her astonishment was 
not altogether unreasonable. I suppose that the sight of a middle-aged gentle- 
man, rather bald, without either his boots, his collar, his coat, or his waistcoat, 
meandering about the cabin at that hour of the night, was rather unusual. 

“Lor’ bless you, how you scared me!” she cried out. “Why, what on 
airth’s de matter. You look as pale as ef you’d seen a ghost.” 

“Well, I have seen something a good deal like one,” I answered. 

“When?” 

“In my state-room—72, there.” 

Some persons will laugh when I say that the colored stewardess turned very 
pale at the avowal, which the next moment I felt rather ashamed at having made. 
Those who are familiar with colored people, however, understand very well that 
pallor is quite as conspicuous on their faces as on those of the white races. 

“ Guess you’re mistaken, sir,” she returned. “I’ve been runnin’ on this boat 
ever sence she was built, and I never seed no ghost.” 

“ And never knew of any murder ?” 

“ Never heered of no murder neither.” 

“Well, I just saw a man there, lying in a berth, with a gash in his face, who 
said he had been murdered. He may be a ghost and he may not, but I know he 
was not there when I went to sleep.” 

“Guess you’ve been dreamin’, sir,” said the stewardess ; but she grew visibly 
paler. 

“Do you think I’m a fool, woman? I tell you I saw this just as plain as I 
see you. I don’t believe in ghosts, myself. I don’t know what it was, but I 
saw it.” 

“Well! well!” said the stewardess ; “I declare!” Then, after a moment— 
“Well, any way, de boat’ll be in now in a few minutes, so you need’nt go back.” 

“Yes; but I can’t go ashore in my shirt-sleeves.” 

“T’ll go and get yer tings fur yer.” 

To my utter surprise, the stewardess rose, and without hesitation walked to 
the state-room door, opened it and disappeared inside, closing it after her. I 
watched her with some satisfaction, I confess. It seemed to me that z¢ must 
still be there, and I was very willing another person should bear witness to its 
appearance. I waited anxiously for a scream. Some moments elapsed, and I 
mechanically felt for my watch and money. They were safe, and z¢ was no rob- 
ber at all events. 

The door opened again and the stewardess appeared, calmly bearing my 
clothes, my bag, my boots, and my flask. I found my hands shaking a little as 
I drew on my boots ; but I do not. think I had been more frightened than any 
other man would have been under the circumstances. 

“Well!” said I to the stewardess. I began to feel as if I had madea great 
fool of myself. 

“Well,” said she, “I didn’t see no ghost. Guess you must have been 
dreamin’, sir, sartin, sure.” 

I knew that I had not been dreaming; but what could I say? I did not 
wish to be laughed at, and when I had dressed myself, I put five dollars in her 
hand and requested her to say nothing about the ghost. Of course, she very 
readily assented. 
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Then I went to the state-room door and looked in, the stewardess following 
me, as if anxious I should show her the apparition. She was quite right. The 
berths and the room were empty; a glance around showed that very plainly. 
The stewardess offered to take my key; but I showed her by my watch that the 
boat would not be in for an hour yet, and, although I did not choose to go to bed 
again, I preferred to leave my bag in the state-room until we landed. The stew- 
ardess went back to her old place and appeared to drop off to sleep at once, 
while I walked up and down the cabin, taking its whole length. I was puzzled, 
annoyed, mortified, and angry, by turns. 

When I reached the forward end of the cabin for the third time, there was a 
man there peering out of the window into the darkness. When I approached 
quite near him, he turned ; it was the barkeeper, whom I had met the evening 
before. I returned his salutation rather gruffly, for I was not pleased with his 
looks, and I was in no mood for conversation. I was turning away, when he 
said ; 

“So you saw a ghost last night.” 

“How do you know?” I asked, turning back rather angrily. 

“Why, I heard you say so just now. I was on the other side, right behind 
you, when you were talking about it. You did not see me, because I was in the 
shadow. I slept there all night. I can sleep just as well in a chair as in a berth. 
It don’t make no difference to me.” 

I was forced, in defence of my sanity to stop in my walk and explain the 
circumstances at some length. When I had finished, he said: 

“ Let’s see your flask.” 

I was disgusted, although I was not surprised. I had related to him my 
adventure, and without a word of sympathy he asked for a drink—and at that 
time in the morning, too! However, I found the flask in an inner pocket of my 
overcoat, where I had seen the stewardess place it, and as I had the coat on my 
arm and the flask was rather large for the pocket, I held the coat while he pulled 
out the bottle. 

“ You'll find that very good liquor,” said I, complacently. ‘Don’t shake it!” 

“ How much was there here when you went to bed last night?” he asked, 
without paying much attention to what I had said. 

“T suppose it was at least half full.” 

He unscrewed the top, and turned the mouth down. It was empty. 

“ A very dry ghost,” he said, with a grin. “I tell you what, sir; if you can 
wait over one train, when the boat gets in, I guess I can show you your ghost. 
You will? All right. Just you go and sit down opposite your state-room, and 
see that nobody goes out nor in. If the stewardess tells you the train is start- 
ing, just say to her you are waiting to take your ghost along with you.” 

“Why not look for him now?” 

“‘ Because I had rather wait, if it’s all the same to you. Just you keep a 
sharp look out, that’s all, and I shall be around.” 

I went and sat down opposite No. 72 and waited for the boat to arrive at the 
town where passengers take the cars for Boston. Presently, certain restless 
people began to come out of their rooms, and bustle about, and compare notes, 
and wonder when we should get in. Then a colored man went about waking 
up the sleepers, and by-and-by they appeared, one after the other, half awake 
and very cross with having to rise at such an unseemly hour. Then there was 
a great ringing of bells below, a great bumping of the boat against the wharf, 
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and a great trampling of feet. The passengers took up their bags and band- 
boxes, their umbrellas and canes, and went off down stairs in a procession as 
melancholy as if Charon had just ferried them across the Styx, and they were 
about to disembark in Hades.* 

I noticed the barkeeper loitering on the other side of the cabin, and he did 
not go down until the occupants of the state-rooms on both sides of No. 72 had 
come out and departed. Then he followed, and the cabin was presently very 
quiet. The black stewardess had, apparently, been called away by her duties ; 
at any rate, she was not to be seen. I shall not attempt to describe my reflec- 
tions at this time, because, as it afterward turned out, they were worth very 
little. I may say, however, that I began to have some new ideas about 77. 

When the barkeeper came back, he was accompanied by a man in plain 
clothes, and a policeman. He placed one in each of the state-rooms adjoining 
mine, and then I unlocked my door and we entered No. 72. Just over the 
threshold, I trod on my knife, which I had before forgotten. I pointed out the 
position of things at the time of the appearance of the spectre, and showed my 
companion where my flask had stood. He took from his pocket a box of wax 
tapers, and lighting one, got down on his hands and knees and looked under the 
lower berth. 

I suppose some wiseacres will ask why I had not done this myself, earlier in 
the night. In fact, my nephew goes to the length of asserting that my neglect 
to do this gives my story an air of improbability. But I beg to ask if a person 
always does in moments of excitement what he himself, looking back upon the 
circumstances afterward, would say ought obviously to be done. I think not. 
At all events, when I examined the state-room, with the stewardess looking over 
my shoulder, it did not occur to me to do what my companion was now doing. 
One reason for this, doubtless—and this seems to me important—was that the 
frame work of the berth appeared to one looking at it from above to come within 
two or three inches of the floor. 

My companion’s first match went out and he lighted the second one. By 
this time I was not much surprised to hear him exclaim : 

“T see you, my friend! I'll trouble you just to come out of that!” 

The lower portion of the board immediately above the space I have men- 
tioned was lifted up, and it now appeared that the board was cracked its whole 
length and was held together only by certain strong fibres, which acted as hinges. 
Through the aperture thus left and which was still very narrow, there wriggled 
the slender form of a young man, who on turning over to the light and rising, 
showed me the features of z¢. 

We came out into the cabin, and my companion called out exultingly. 

“Here you are, Brown! I’ve got him.” 

So the other two men came out, and Mr. Brown, who proved to be a detec- 
tive in plain clothes, slipped a pair of handcuffs on the prisoner, who looked 
very unhappy. 

“]T suppose,” said Mr. Brown, “ you know what you are wanted for. I’ve got 
the warrant here all right.” 

“T suppose I do,” said the prisoner, “ but I can prove that I did it in self-de- 
fence. Look here,” —and he pointed to the scar on his face. “He gave me this.” 

“Tf you can prove that you did it in self-defence,” said Brown, “so much the 
better for you. But that is as it may be.” 

With this sententious remark, Mr. Brown and his prisoner were about to take 


* This simile, I may say, was suggested by my nephew. 
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up their line of march, when the black stewardess appeared in a state of tears 
and perturbation. My former companion took her by the arm and drew her aside. 

“See here, ma’am,” said he, “we don’t want anything of you, now, but if 
you want to keep safe, you had better be uncommon quiet; do you understand ?” 

This advice was accepted, and the stewardess went off, swallowing her emo- 
tions as best she could. 

“What has she to do with it?” asked I. “But no, first of all, be good 
enough to tell me who you are.” And as we went along, he gave me his name, 
and explained to me all the facts of the case, which was really very simple, when 
I came to understand it. 

He was not a barkeeper, at all, as I had hastily concluded, but was a New 
York detective officer, on his way to Boston on quite different business from that 
which he had just transacted. He was, however, in possession of most of the 
facts of this case, which had been telegraphed on to the New York police head- 
quarters, before he started. Charles Hardy, the prisoner, was a young man of 
respectable family, living in this town where we now were. He had, however, 
“ gone to the bad,” as my nephew would express it, and two evenings before, in 
a disgraceful brawl in a low public-house, he had shot and fatally wounded a 
young man whose connections were still richer, and so no time had been lost in 
setting on foot the hue and cry. The affair took place in the evening, before the 
arrival of the Boston train and the departure of the boat. Favored by the dark- 
ness, young Hardy had managed, either by the aid of a skiff or from the wharf, 
to get on board the steamer unobserved. Here he found the stewardess, who 
had in former years been a servant in his father’s family, and, telling her only 
a part of the truth, he easily persuaded her to let him conceal himself. When 
the boat reached New York, the stewardess made some guarded inquiries and 
observations which led them to believe that it would not be safe for him to ven- 
ture out, so that when I went to bed in No. 72, he had remained cramped up in 
his place of concealment for the greater part of the time for nearly twenty-four 
hours, with very little food and with no stimulants, which he was accustomed to 
use in large quantities and which he, of course, needed just then more than 
ever. It may be guessed that my flask proved too great a temptation to him, 
and that he returned to it again and again until he reached such a pitch of indif- 
ference to his situation that he concluded to take the lower berth, in preference 
to his narrow quarters underneath. He had partly slept off the effects of his 
potations, when I woke him by getting out of my berth in the hasty manner 
which I have described, and he was quick-witted enough to turn my astonish- 
ment to account. Now this seems to me, I may add, the most improbable part 
of the story, but I can only say that it happened. My nephew insists that it is 
easily explained, and that the young man, having nothing else to think of in his 
confinement, had very carefully planned, the day before, a way of frightening the 
occupants of the state-room, if by accident he should be discovered. This may be 
so, but it seems to me very remarkable that on waking out of a heavy sleep, under 
such circumstances, he should have had the presence of mind to act as he did. 
The most surprising thing to me, however, is, after all, that he could carry off so 
much liquor. I am confident there was enough in that flask to have kept me 
intoxicated for a week. 

A good deal to my disgust and somewhat to my pecuniary loss, I was com- 
pelled to be present both at the preliminary examination and at the trial, although 
what I knew about the alleged murder seemed to me of very little importance. 
The upshot of it all was that the young man was convicted of manslaughter. 
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It has seemed to me, since then, that his detection was entirely owing to that 
lobster salad, for if I had not eaten it, my flask would have remained all night 
in my bag, and I should probably have left my state-room in the morning with- 
out having seen any ghost. I got no sympathy from my wife, who indeed reaped 
a slight advantage from my adventure, for I have never since laughed at her for 
her habit of always looking under the bed for burglars before she retires. 

SAMUEL BLOTTER. 








FEAST. 


OR days when guests unbidden 
Walk in my sun, 
With steps that roam unchidden 
And overrun 
My vines and flowers ; and hands 
That rob on-all my lands,— 
For such days, still there stands 
One banquet, one ! 


One banquet which spread under 
A magic mist, 
I taste, until they wonder 
What light has kissed 
My eyes, and where the grapes 
Have hung, whose red escapes 
In mounting, mantling shapes, 
And heats my wrist. 


Crowned with its rosy flowers, 
Pouring its wine, 
Glide faithful ghosts of hours 
Long dead: no sign 
They show of death, or chill, 
But glowing, smiling still 
Love’s utmost joy fulfil 
At word of mine. 


And ringeth through my garden 
The tireless pace 
Of silver mailéd warden, 
With eastward face, 
Who calmly bides the night, 
And, in each first, red light, 
Reads prophecy aright 
Of that day’s grace, 


When guests that are unbidden 
Shall all have ceased ; 

And thy dear arms unchidden— 
My love, my priest— 

Shall hold me while the hours 

That were, and are, fling flowers ; 

And Hope, the warden, pours 
Wine for our feast. 





A FEW WORDS ABOUT THE NERVES. 


II. 
THE SYMPATHETIC SYSTEM AND THE EMOTIONS. 


T is well known that under the influence of certain emotions, changes are 
I produced in the ordinary actions of the bodily organs. Thus shame calls 
the blood to the cheeks, fright drives it away; anger sends the vital current in 
torrerts to the head and makes the face red, or else in some exceptionally organ- 
ized individuals, as in those who “ grow pale with rage,” causes it to leave the surface 
of the body and collect in the internal parts ; anxiety occasions a disagreeable feel- 
ing at the pit of the stomach, and makes the perspiration exude from the brow ; fear 
whitens the features and produces coldness of the hands and feet ; joy and mirth 
expand the face and excite spasmodic contractions in the muscles of the chest, 
causing laughter ; sorrow and grief lengthen the countenance and bring about 
an increased action of the lachrymal glands so that the tears run down the 
cheeks ; and, intense emotion of any kind interferes with the digestion of the 
food, and with the functions of the liver, the kidneys, the mammary glands and 
other secretory organs. 

None of these actions can be produced by the will; they are altogether be- 
yond its control, and thus no effort of volition can make the face red or pale, 
cause the tears to flow, stop the digestive process going on in the stomach, or 
lessen or increase by one drop the amount of bile or milk secreted ; and it is 
well that it is so, for were it otherwise many persons would be tempted to interfere 
with their hearts, or their livers, to the very great detriment of the organism. 

The great sympathetic system which is preéminently the generator of the 
motor and secretory powers of the viscera, consists of numerous ganglia, some- 
times arranged in groups, sometimes singly, and sometimes placed in the sub- 
stance of the organs. These ganglia are connected with each other and with 
the cerebral and spinal nerves by thin filaments ot white and grey matter run- 
ning along each side of the spinal column and frequently interlaced so as to form 
what are called plexuses. One of these interlacements is situated immediately 
behind the stomach and is called the solar plexus. It consists of numerous fila- 
ments and ganglia, and is in immediate relation with the abdominal organs. A 
severe blow on the stomach, by injuring this plexus, causes death as quickly asa 
wound of the brain or heart. Other plexuses partially surround the heart, the 
kidneys, the uterus, and other vital organs. 

Now, by reason of the direct connection which exists between the brain and 
the sympathetic system, the various glands and other organs are to some extent 
affected by the mind. The only mental operations, however, which exercise any 
influence over them, are those of an emotional character, such as indicated in 
the familiar examples already adduced. The emotions are excited through the 
medium of the senses and are more or less under the control of the will, accord- 

12 
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ing to the mental organization of the individual. While, therefore, 2 person has 
no power, by the direct exercise of volition, to repress a blush or to stop the flow 
of tears, those who have acquired the mastery of their feelings can restrain 
every manifestation of passion and appear to be perfectly unmoved by events 
which would in others, less strong-willed, create great emotional disturbance. 
Thus two persons will view the dead body of a friend with very different out- 
ward evidences of feeling. The one throws himself upon the corpse and in- 
dulges in sobs and lamentations; the other stands rigidly by the side of his 
friend’s remains without a tear in his eyes and with scarcely an expression of 
grief to be perceived in his words or actions. Yet, perhaps, he feels even more 
acutely than the other; the difference being, not in the strength of the emotion 
experienced, but in the ability to control its manifestation. A third person, also 
a friend of the deceased, might enter the room and by his levity and ill-timed 
speeches and conduct show that he experienced no emotion at all. 

Man in his natural condition is almost always readily carried away by his 
emotions, and consequently in the early periods of civilization those who desired 
to acquire influence over their fellows, made use of means calculated to arouse 
the feelings to a high pitch. The African negro, or the Australian, grins with 
delight on being presented with a button, and howls with the pain excited by a 
cut finger. Other savage nations, however, are remarkable for their capability 
of restraining the evidences of emotion. Thus the North American Indian, be- 
fore the race became degenerate, endured the severest tortures of his enemies 
without a groan, and walked to the stake with the air of a conqueror. 

The ancients attached great importance to the development of the power of 
the will over emotional manifestations. And mankind have always held in high 
respect those who have endured good and evil fortune without showing undue 
elation or sorrow. No one can read without admiration the story of Epictetus, 
the philosopher and slave, who, when he was subjected to the torture by his mas- 
ter, quietly remarked: “ You will break my leg ;” and when the leg did break, 
said in the same calm tone, “I told you so.” It has been said of Socrates that 
he had by constant discipline acquired such complete control over his emotions 
that he preserved the same countenance under all the vicissitudes of life. Giordano 
Bruno, when sentenced by the inquisition to be burned to death, replied proudly 
and calmly, “ You experience more fear in giving me that sentence than I do in 
receiving it.” And yet Bruno was young, fond of life and of the society of his 
friends. 

Many diseases can definitely be traced to the influence of the emotions upon 
the bodily organs. The brain and nervous system seldom escape disorder in 
persons who allow their passions to obtain the ascendency over the other mental 
faculties. Insanity, paralysis, epilepsy, morbid alterations of character and dis- 
position, an undue susceptibility to slight morbific influences, neuralgia, spinal 
disease, dyspepsia, and many other affections have their origin in emotional dis- 
turbance. After the recent trial of the President, several senators became ill, 
and at least two with cerebral and nervous diseases. While the trial lasted, the 
mental excitement they experienced sustained their strength, but as soon as the 
strain was taken off, the system gave way, and derangement of heaith resulted. 
That a greater number were not made to feel that the brain and nerves are not 
stone and iron, argues well for the senatorial nervous vigor. 

With reference to dyspepsia in this relation, an experiment often per- 
formed by physiologists shows the influence of emotion over the secretion of 
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gastric juice. A small opening is made in the stomach of a dog, and a silver 
tube fastened therein. The operation is not a serious or painful one, and the 
animal continues in good condition with the fistula permanently established in 
his stomach. If now the cork which closes the tube be removed while the 
stomach is empty no flow takes place, but if a piece of meat be held up before 
the dog’s eyes the gastric juice is at once secreted in large quantity and soon be- 
gins to pass through the opening. This secretion may be at once arrested by 
speaking to the dog in a sharp tone, or making any other manifestation of dis- 
pleasure. Such an experin.ent shows the great value of observations made upon 
living animals, and it is difficult to overestimate its importance in a physiological 
or pathological point of view. We have the influence of the emotions exercised 
in two very different ways, first, in causing the secretion of the gastric juice, 
and then in arresting its flow. These actions are equally well produced in the 
human system, from like causes, and hence various forms of dyspepsia or indi- 
gestion follow sudden emotions, or are direct consequences of long continued 
mental exertion or anxiety. Americans are preéminently an emotional people, 
and we work our brains and nerves as no other nation has worked them since 
the world began. Itis therefore no strange thing that insanity and nervous affec- 
tions are more common in the United States than in any other country, and that 
emotional diseases—and chief among them dyspepsia—are so wide spread that 
the individual who is not affected with some one of them is looked upon as a 
marvel in anthropology. 

And then as regards the heart, the effect of emotion is even more distinctly 
shown. Death from a broken heart is no sentimental idea, but a terrible reality. 
During the French Revolution it was distinctly noticed that diseases of the heart 
became exceedingly frequent; and an eminent medical practioner of this coun- 
try, who has acquired a high and well-deserved reputation for his skill in detect- 
ing and managing cardiac affections, has found such diseases notably increased 
in number by our own national troubles. A sudden emotion may indeed stop 
the pulsations of the heart as instantaneously as a sword thrust or a bullet ; and 
for such a result it is not even necessary that the emotion should be of a dis- 
tressing character. It is related that after Hannibal’s victory over the Romans 
at Cann, the Roman mothers, overcome with joy at seeing their sons return 
alive when they had thought them killed, dropped down dead upon the spot. 
The conflict between contending emotions, such as pride and shame, has often 
produced sudden death from paralysis of the heart. 

Long continued anxiety produces a weak and slow action of the heart, besides 
interfering with the healthy working of other organs. A recent medical writer 
upon emotional diseases, relates the case of a gentleman who, disappointed in 
business, was subjected to continual annoyance from superiors, who contrived 
tc keep him ina subordinate position. At length he became a prey to low spirits, 
and mourned secretly over his trials, and at the same time he lost his health 
from bronchitis, dyspepsia,.pains in the back, and swimming in the head. The 
most prominent symptom, however, consisted of an exceedingly weak and slow 
pulse, with a tendency to intermit and to vary on the slightest occasion. When 
the patient was sitting, its average was sixty, but on rising to his feet it immedi- 
ately rose to one hundred and continued so as long as he was in the erect pos- 
ture. As soon, however, as his trials passed away, the organ became restored to 
its normal condition. A case is now under the observation of the writer, in 
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which still more marked cardiac disturbance is due to the anxiety produced by 
vast and uncertain speculations in stocks. 

With the secreting glands the effects of emotion are also very distinctly 
shown. The sight or smell of food, nay, even the very thought of it, makes the 
‘mouth water,” and sometimes acts with such force as to cause the saliva to be 
ejected in a stream from between the lips. Other emotions arrest the secretion 
of saliva, or entirely change its character. Most individuals have noticed in 
their own persons how the mouth and throat became parched through anxiety, or 
nervousness, as it is called. A young man making his first public speech always 
requires a liberal supply of water to quench his emotional thirst, and some 
speakers never break themselves of the habit. Every one, too, who reads 
novels, has come across a hero who “spoke in a voice husky with emotion,” but 
who was able by the strong will with which he was endowed to conceal all other 
evidence of the passion which was rending his heart. The influence of emotion 
over this secretion is made use of in India as a means of discovering a thief 
among the servants of a family. All those who are suspected being compelled 
to hold a certain quantity of rice in the mouth during a few minutes, the offender 
is generally distinguished by the comparative dryness of his mouthful at the end 
of the experiment. Such a test must, however, often lead to erroneous conclu- 
sions, for it would very frequently be the case that a timid and nervous person 
would be so frightened as to suffer an arrest of the secretion of the saliva, while 
the bold and hardened individual would experience no emotional disturbance, 
and, consequently, no change in the natural moisture of his mouth. 

Some writers have supposed that the saliva of a hydrophobic dog is only the 
natural secretion altered by emotional disturbance, and cases are on record of 
angry animals causing hydrophobia by their bites, when they themselves have 
never exhibited any signs of the disease. It is also tolerably certain that the 
saliva of an angry man or woman is sometimes possessed of poisonous properties, 
and that death has resulted from its being introduced into the blood of other 
persons. It has also been supposed that the saliva of the rattlesnake, copper- 
head, cobra, and other serpents, is only venomous when the reptiles are enraged. 

‘his, however, is an erroneous idea, as the writer has repeatedly proven, so far 
as the poison of the first-named of these snakes is concerned. 

But that the saliva of an enraged man or woman may, in certain cases, be- 
come poisonous, is no unphysiological idea. The effects of strong emotions 
upon the milk of a nursing woman have long been noticed by physicians, and 
many infants have become affected with serious diseases, or have suddenly died 
from the milk secreted under such circumstances. Grief, anxiety, fretfulness, 
fear, and fits of anger tend to make the milk thin, and otherwise to alter its nor- 
mal composition. A striking case, showing the effect of strong mental emotion 
upon the milk, is related by an eminent German physician, and is generally 
referred to in treatises on physiology.* A carpenter fell into a quarrel with a 
soldier billeted in his house, and was set upon by the latter with his drawn 
sword. The wife of the carpenter at first trembled with fear and terror, and 
then, suddenly throwing herself furiously between the combatants, wrested the 
sword from the soldier’s hand, broke it in pieces, and threw it away. During the 
tumult, some neighbors came in and separated the men. While in this state of 

* See “Cyclopedia of Anatomy and Physiology,” vol. 4, p. 465; also an article by the present writer, on 


the ‘‘ Influence of the Mother over the Offspring during Pregnancy and Lactation,” in the ‘ Quarterly Journal 
of Psychological Medicine ” for January, 1868. 
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strong excitement, the mother took up her child from the cradle, where it lay 
sleeping, and in the most perfect health, never having had a moment’s illness. 
She gave it the breast, and in so doing sealed its fate. In a few minutes, the 
infant left off sucking, became restless, panted, and sank dead upon its mother’s 
bosom. The physician, who was ifstantly called in, found the child lying in the 
cradle as if asleep, and with its features undisturbed ; but all his resources were 
fruitless. It was irrevocably gone. Many other similar cases are on record, 
and several have occurred in the experience of the writer. 

The secretion of milk is also often entirely checked by emotions either con- 
nected with the offspring or having no relation to it. Even in the lower animals 
this influence is prominent. Some cows will only yield milk when their calves 
are in sight, and sometimes when the calves die their skins are placed over 
other animals, so as to deceive the mother into a calm frame of mind. 

Such facts show how important it is for mothers to maintain, as far as possi- 
ble, an equable mental condition, not only for their own sakes, but for that of 
the innocent beings dependent upon them for health and life. 

The effects of emotional disturbance on the liver are well recognized, not 
only by physicians, but by the people at large. A fit of rage has often stopped 
the action of this organ, and has thus produced an attack of jaundice. It is also 
a popular notion, and one not altogether destitute of foundation, that melancholy 
and jealousy alter both the quantity and quality of the bile. 

And next, as regards the nervous system, the influence of the emotions is 
almost unbounded, especially in those delicately organized persons, all passion 
and sentiment, with little will or force of character. These allow their feelings 
to prevail over their intellects, either because they have no power with which to 
resist, or because they will not exert themselves to resistance. With such, there 
is often but one result—mental aberration in some form or other. 

The emotional disturbance due to morbid or exalted ideas connected with 
religion, frequently so deranges the nervous system as to lead to serious mental 
disorders. Under this head must be classed the epidemics of demonomania 
which several centuries ago spread through the convents of Europe, the hys- 
terical affections so frequently seen in weak-minded women at camp-meetings, 
the convulsive seizures and tremors which follow the exciting or gloomy sermons 
of over-enthusiastic preachers, and the cases of insanity which suddenly or 
gradually result from the fear that the soul is irrevocably lost. 

Fear of any kind is a powerful agent in deranging the healthy action of the 
nervous system, and has frequently caused death. Macnish, in his “ Philosophy 
of Sleep,” relates the case of George Grokatzki, a Polish soldier, who deserted 
from his regiment. He was discovered a few days after, drinking and making 
merry in an ale-house. The moment he was apprehended, he was so much ter- 
rified that he gave a loud shriek, and was immediately deprived of the power of 
speech. When brought toa court-martial, it was impossible to make him articu- 
late a word ; nay, he became as immovableas a statue, and appeared not to be 
conscious of anything that was going forward. In the prison to which he was 
conducted, he neither ate nor drank. The officers and priests at first threatened 
him, and afterward endeavored to soothe and calm him; but all their efforts 
were in vain. He remained senseless and immovable. His irons were struck 
off, and he was taken out of prison, but he did not move. Twenty days and 
nights were passed in this way, during which he took no kind of nourishment. 
He then gradually sank and died. 
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The emotions act with much greater force upon women than upon men, 
Their bodies are more delicately organized, their organs more impressible, their 
nervous system more highly strung. These facts are partly due to inherent pe- 
culiarities of structure, but to a great extent to the manner in which they are 
educated and pass through life ; until there are radical changes in these respects 
there is little chance that the intellect of woman will ever, save in exceptional 
instances, rise superior to her emotions. And, indeed, it is scarcely desirable 
that this result should come to pass. Exercise in self-command there should be, 
but wo unto woman in the eyes of man when she ceases to exhibit those charm- 
ing deviations from the impassible psychological type which now form such 
charming features of her character! But what is loveliness in her is weakness 
in man. Both, however, should take care that they keep their emotions under 
due control, for there is danger both to body and mind in their unrestrained ac- 


tion. 
WILLIAM A. HAMMOND, M. D. 








‘A TROPICAL MORNING AT SEA. 





KY in its still, far splendor lifted 
S Higher than cloud can be ; 
Air with no breath of earth to stain it, 
Pure on the perfect sea. 


Crests that touch and tilt each other, 
Jostling as they comb ; 

Delicate crash of tinkling water, 
Broken in pearling foam. 


Plashings—or is it the pinewood’s whispers, 
Babble of brooks unseen, 

Laughter of winds when they find the blossoms 
Brushing aside the green ? 


Waves that dip, and dash, and sparkle ; 
Foam-wreaths slipping by, 

Soft as a snow of broken roses 
Afloat over mirrored sky. 


Off to the East the steady sun-track 
Golden meshes fill— 

Webs of fire, that lace and tangle, 
Never a moment still. 
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Liquid palms but clasp together ; 
Fountains, flower-like, grow— 

Limpid bells, on stems of silver— 
Out of a slope of snow. 


Sea-depths, blue as the blue of violets— 
Blue as a summer sky, 

When you blink at its arch sprung over 
Where in the grass you lie. 


Dimly an orange bit of rainbow 
Burns where the low West clears, 
Broken in air, like a passionate promise 
Born of a moment’s tears. 


Thinned to amber, rimmed with silver, 
Clouds in the distance dwell, 
Clouds that are cool, for all their color, 

Pure as a rose-lipped shell. 


Fleets of wool in the upper heavens 
Gossamer wings unfurl ; 

Sailing so high they seem but sleeping 
Over yon bar of pearl. 


What would the great world lose, I wonder— 
Would it be missed or no— 

If we stayed in the opal morning, 
Floating forever so? 


Swung to sleep by the swaying water, 
Only to dream all day. 

Blow, salt wind from the North upstarting, 
Scatter such dreams away ! 


E. R. SILu. 





SAVED BY A BULLET. 


‘6 O you know,” said the smallest and weakest of all of us—“do you 
know, I should like to experience the sensation of £i//ing somebody ?” 
Everybody smiled—some laughed—at the idea of poor little timid Minimus, 
becoming a homicide ; but the train of thought suggested by his quaint remark 
was one that stimulated comment, and for the next half hour speculation ran 
riot through the esthetics of murder, suicide, and chance medley. 

It has well-nigh become proverbial that the present situation, more especi- 
ally, perhaps, if it be a pleasant one, is very apt to remind us of its antipodes. 
Perishing travellers amid the snow wastes of Siberia, are said to conjure up tor- 
menting visions of feather beds, hot chimney corners, and delectable whiskey 
toddies. The miserable mortal, gasping in the last pangs of starvation, will pic- 
ture to his hungry soul such a feast as never graced the board of Lucullus ; and 
here we, a round half-dozen of city chums, lying lazily on our backs on the vel- 
vet sward of Staten Island, on a delicious, drowsy afternoon of summer, watch- 
ing, through the rifts in our cigar smoke, the white sails of the pilot-boats skim- 
ming the bay, and the lengthening black trails from the pipes of the steamers— 
here we must needs turn away from the Arcadian topics suggested by our sur- 
roundings, and talk of blood, war, and violence. After each of us but one had 
said his say, Minimus called for Crocker ; whereupon that one aroused him from 
his tobacco trance, and emphatically inquired what we were making such a row 
about, and as to why a fellow couldn’t be allowed to smoke his pipe in peace. 

“ But I say, Crocker,” persisted Minimus, “ did you ever kill a man?” 

“T suppose so; lotsof’em. Didn’t the United States pay me for doing just 
that for four years or more?” 

“Oh yes, of course; but that was all confusion and butchery, you know. 
There wasn’t any individual killing about it, and none of that queer sensation 
that a man must feel when he puts steel or bullet right into the other fellow 
before him.” 

“And which isn’t half as queer, I fancy,” said Crocker, in his dryest way, 
“as the sensation of the other fellow.” 

Then there was a laugh at Minimus. But the little one was on the keen 
scent after a story, and was not to be ridiculed out of it. So he returned to the 
charge. 

“Well, Colonel, you know what I mean, if I can’t philosophize correctly over 
it. So tell us all you can about it, for it will interest us all. Do you really know 
of any one man you ever killed? If yea, tell us how it happened, and just how 
you felt.” 

Our Crocker was a pretty fair specimen of the higher order of Young Amer- 
ica, and as he now sat and smoked, cross-legged, searching the stores of his 
fertile memory for an experience such as Minimus had requested, there was much 
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of positive character to be seen in his strongly-cut profile and steely-blue eye. 
Barely turned thirty, he had already been in almost every nook and corner of the 
world ; had run away to sea when less than fifteen, and voyaged to the South 
Seas ina New Bedford whaler ; had been round the world before the mast before 
twenty; graduated at Yale a few years after; made and spent two fortunes in 
California and Australia; had dabbled a little at the stock-board, and won and 
lost fabulous sums in horse-flesh ; and finally, had fought the war through, leav- 
ing an arm at Pleasant Hill, up Red River, where he commanded his regiment in 
that desperate fight. We considered him a fellow entirely after his own kind, 
and of no ordinary kind, too. So, when Minimus began to call him out, we 
edged closer about him, quite sure that we should have a red-lettered leaf from 
his teeming experience. And we had it, as follows: 

Modern warfare is too scientific to be called butchery or murder. The ten- 
dency of all these astonishing improvements in ordnance is to keep the combat- 
ants widely apart, as if to leave no possible opportunity for individual bad blood. 
Generally, our fighting is a kind of intangible warfare, in which the soldier be- 
comes a kind of automaton; he loads and fires like a well-regulated machine, 
and at the end of an hour he has possibly killed two men, and put three more 
hors de combat; but he can’t and don’t realize any such thing. We march our 
armies up to within half a mile of each other, and there hammer and pound till 
one of the two gets an over-dose of lead, and has to withdraw; and no man of 
the twenty thousand victors can walk over the bloody field and select his own 
victims. Sometimes, rarely enough, we have a bayonet-rush or a cavalry-chase ; 
but these are very exceptional. That jolly piratical style of slaughter in which 
the Romans and Africans delighted, when they sailed into each other with swords, 
slings, and javelins, has disappeared before organization and mechanism ; it is 
the steadiness of the mass, not the prowess of the individual, that prevails now, 
and close hugs on the battle-field have pretty much gone out of date. Thrasy- 
mene and Gettysburg were both big fights, but there was a very decided differ- 
ence in the way the combatants killed each other. 

Well, and what of it? Merely to illustrate to you that Minimus is right when 
he says that there can’t be much of the real sensation of killing in our latter- 
day fighting. But I can tell you of an experience which I once had that may 
satisfy your curiosity on this point; because human sensation is in all so near 
akin, that if you can enter into the spirit of the narrative, you can very easily 
imagine the scene, and each of you himself as the principal actor. I do not re- 
late it boastfully or vaingloriously. It was one of the hardest necessities that 
ever pressed me, to take human life with deliberate intention ; but when it forced 
itself upon me on that memorable midsummer noon, I may say, without ex- 
aggeration, that I met the ordeal as calmly as I now smoke this meerschaum. 
But you shall hear. 

It was in July, 1863. Three weeks before, I rushed with my regiment up 
against the walls of Port Hudson, in the charging column which Banks sent out 
one bloody Sunday, and was carried from the ditch with a ball flattened against 
my ribs. The surgeon pronounced it serious ; I knew better, for this was an old 
business to me, and dangerous wounds never feel as that did. However, I was 
carted over to the Landing, and shipped to New Orleans with a thousand others ; 
and after a week in hospital, I was walking about, lonesome and restless, and 
fancying myself well enough for the front again. 

Those were troublous times in New Orleans. For three weeks Banks had 
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been hammering at the gates of Port Hudson without avail, while his gallant lit- 
tle army dwindled away with fever, the bullet and the trenches. West of the 
river, Dick Taylor had swarmed down upon our outposts, capturing them in de- 
tail, and was lying at this moment at the head of Bayou La Fourche, blockading 
the Mississippi with six thousand men, and heavy guns enough to sink the sup- 
ply-steamers for the army as fast as they came up. In the city, there was heavi- 
ness beneath many a double row of buttons. The force left to hold it had been 
small enough at first, and General Banks had drawn contingents from it until it 
was reduced to a very few effective regiments and batteries. Secesh exulted and 
reared up its head in anticipation of Taylor’s appearance in the city by the Fourth 
of July, as he had promised. 

Just at this time a plot was discovered among the citizens to set at liberty 
four hundred Southern prisoners confined in the Belleville Iron Works opposite. 
The plot was nipped; but, as a measure of safety, it was determined to send 
them immediately to Fortress Monroe, for parole and exchange. A detail of five 
officers and one hundred men was drawn from the hospitals of the city, myself 
being the senior officer, and placed in charge of the prisoners, with orders to 
turn them over to the commanding officer at the Fortress, and then return im- 
mediately. The official papers of this expedition, by a stretch of military 
courtesy, styled us the “Convalescent Guard;” but I think the “Crippled 
Century ” would have been a far more appropriate designation. 

I was told in advance that the service was a delicate, possibly a dangerous 
one ; that within a montha transport load of prisoners had overpowered their 
guard off the Virginia coast, run the steamer ashore, plundered it, and made their 
way to the enemy’s lines up the James. 

“ Could they not give me an efficient guard ?” I asked. 

No; they could not. Not a soldier could be spared who could shoulder a 
musket or stand on the picket-line in the field; I could have just one hundred 
of the convalescents, and must make the most of them. 

The steamer lay at the Algiers wharf, and there I ranged my new command 
in a double line, while the crowd of prisoners passed between to their stowage 
in the hold; and my heart sank at the appearance of the detail. There were 
many good soldiers among them, but hardly a sound, vigorous man in the party. 
Many were enfeebled, lame, and suffering with wounds ; many were poor weak- 
lings, hollow-cheeked and hollow-chested with fever, and the majority of them 
seemed to need the support of their muskets to keep them on their feet. And 
this was the material with which I was to overawe and keep in subjection this 
burly crowd of prisoners during a week’s voyage! I resolved to do all that man 
could do; but it was with grave apprehensions that I watched the spires of the 
Crescent City disappear, and saw the boat ploughing swiftly down to the blue 
water. 

My fears were groundless ; the voyage went by pleasantly and prosperously, 
with hardly a cloud in the sky, a swell on the surface of the summer sea, or 2 
ripple of agitation among the dubious freight we carried. There was incessant 
mirth, singing, and good humor among the prisoners, from first to last. I 
relaxed no vigilance ; the guard was kept sharply up to duty, and the most care- 
ful watch kept over the hold, as well as in it, to ensure against plots and sur- 
prises. But there was no plot, there was no thought of rising; and when, on 
the sixth of July, we anchored under the frowning walls of old Monroe, and 
passed our prisoners over the side into the flag-of-truce boat that was to convey 
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them up toward Richmond, my heart warmed to the fellows for their good be- 
havior, and I found myself able to respond heartily to the cheery cry that some 
of them sent back. 

“ Good-by, old fellow! You’uns are pretty good ’uns, after all: we don’t be- 
lieve we want to fight you any more!” 

We stayed but an hour in the Roads—long enough to catch up the glorious 
note of victory that was hardly done pealing up from the field of Gettysburg— 
and then we laid our bow for New York, where we expected to find a transport 
to take us back. In due time we were landed over yonder at Governor’s Island, 
and after I had seen my men provided with barracks and rations, and had joined the 
jovial lieutenants whom the hard exigencies of the war had compelled to serve 
in this quiet nook of the situation, I enjoyed a few days of pleasant rest and 
refreshment. It was delightful to sit after dinner in the cool, shady quarters 
overlooking the water, and speculate over our cigars about the war and its vicis- 
situdes. Some of these subalterns had been in active service; all were West 
Pointers ; and phlegmatic as I was, the nonchalance with which they discussed 
the prospect of promotion which might follow the great battle, was rather astound- 
ing to my volunteer ears. 

“Hooray!” yelled Lieutenant P., spinning the morning paper across the 
floor. “Doubleday mortally wounded—my captain in the regulars, you know— 
and there’s a promotion, sure.” 

And then the unfeeling young savages began to congratulate the lucky man, 
and to bewail their own hard fortune. But General Doubleday was not mortally 
wounded, as later reports said; and then the lieutenant gave vent to impatient 
disgust, declaring that there was nothing but selfishness among the seniors in 
the service, and that there was no chance at all for a sub. 

On the morning of the roth, I was notified to be ready to embark at noon 
with my command, on the steamer Matanzas. 

“You will have some duty, on board, enough to keep you from laziness,” old 
Colonel Loomis said tome. “I have had forty-seven men from the Department 
of the Gulf here under guard for some weeks, waiting for just such a chance. 
They are desperate fellows, most of them—deserters from Banks’s army. The 
enemy treated them as prisoners of war, and exchanged them down at the for- 
tress ; but, it seems, their real character was reported ahead of them, and we are 
sending them back to be dealt with. You'll need to keep a sharp eye on them.” 

If I was surprised to hear that so many men could desert from one of our 
armies to the enemy, I understood the matter perfectly when I took charge of 
them aboard the tug that carried us over to the Matanzas. They were the lowest 
offscourings of military life—penitentiary-birds, bounty-jumpers, blacklegs—the 
siftings, in short, of a whole department. Most of them claimed membership 
with a notorious cavalry regiment raised in New Orleans, into which swarmed 
the felons of the city who were allowed to enlist; others came indifferently from 
a dozen regiments, which were, for the time being, happily rid of them. I spotted 
a few bold, villainous-looking customers, whom I mentally pronounced fit for any 
outrage ; and on them I resolved to keepacarefuleye. I think the Union cause 
would have been substantially benefitted by keeping the crew at Governor’s 
Island till the close of the war; but as my own business was simply to obey 
orders, I took charge of them, and the Matanzas went out of the harbor. We 
had a large number of passengers aboard—a distinguished major-general, late 
of the Potomac Army, going to Louisiana with his staff, to report to Banks; 
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several school-ma’ams, bound for New Orleans and a wide sphere of duty among 
the Freedmen ; three cotton speculators; several sutlers, and some dozens of 
officers returning from sick leaves. 

The weather held pleasant, and the days passed away delightfully in such lit- 
tle occupations as people beguile themselves with at sea. No serious thought 
of trouble with the deserters had entered my brain; knowing their character, I 
watched them closely, and up to the last day of the voyage discovered nothing 
amiss. Their comfort was as well attended to as possible; their rations were 
regularly dealt out, and I had given orders that they should have the liberty of 
the forehold during the day. I had heard nothing from them, thus far, but an 
occasional oath, or sullen muttering, which seemed to mean nothing more than 
an escape-valve for their general malignity. A sergeant of the guard, in whom I 
put some confidence, pointed out to me two of them who he said were in the habit 
of spending hours out by the foot of the bowsprit, talking earnestly together, and 
that more than once he had seen one of them pointing at me, and making motions, 
as he talked, toward different parts of the steamer; but it hardly seemed to me 
that the fellow could intend any mischief. Certainly I did not look for it to come 
in the way it did. 

Our voyage drew near its close. We had passed the bar outside Southwest 
Pass, where we learned from the pilot that Port Hudson had succumbed ten 
days before ; and when the cabin passengers came on deck after dinner, we were 
steaming up between the reedy marshes which line the lower Mississippi. The 
prisoners were gathered in knots about the wheel-house and taffrail forward ; the 
guard lounging negligently among them. I walked forward to take a nearer in- 
spection ; and the thought occurred to me that it could not be safe to allow the 
prisoners any further liberty of the deck. There were very likely expert swim- 
mers among them who could easily gain the shore after nightfall, without obser- 
vation ; and, as we neared the city, we should have small boats swarming about 
us. So I gave the order to the sergeant to fall in both guard and prisoners, and 
that the latter go below at the roll-call. 

The order was obeyed slowly, reluctantly, and with scowls. More than one 
muttered curse reached me, coupled with my name, and more than one glance 
of devilish passion was shot from that line to where I was standing, by the for- 
ward ladder. But there was no open disobedience. The sergeant called the 
roll, and as each man answered he went down into the hold. I watched the 
proceedings in silence, resolved not to interfere except in case of absolute ne- 
cessity. 

When about three-fourths of the names had been answered, that of Henry 
Rolan was called. The man who came forward was the same whom the ser- 
geant had suspected. He came up promptly, gave me an impudent stare, and 
placed his foot on the first round of the ladder. 

“Damn him!” were his words, as he turned his head toward the men. 
* Damn him, I say; he’s no more feeling for us than a brute. Daman the upstart 
strapper !” 

The words were spoken, as they were intended to be, in the hearing of all the 
prisoners, and the chuckle that came up from below told me that the arrow had 
hit the mark. I had one impulse, which I could no more resist than I could have 
suspended my breath for the next hour—the impulse to detain and punish him. 
Nobody knew better than myself the consequences of overlooking such a flagrant 
and deliberate breach of discipline; the next hour might have witnessed an 
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open and successful mutiny. Therefore, I reached out my hand, and grasping 
him by the collar, jerked him back of where I stood. 

“Stand there,” I said, “ until I can attend to you. Yow shall have accommo- 
dations on deck. Guard, take care of him.” 

The man glared at me with rage, and for an instant I feared he meditated an 
attack. He stood motionless for a moment, and I ordered the sergeant to pro- 
ceed with the roll-call. 

“ My name first!” the man shouted, and with a savage oath he pushed me 
aside and sprang down the ladder, while a half-cheer greeted his re-appearance. 

I bit my lips hard, for I was becoming roused to the danger that threatened. 
As speedily as possible I concluded the roll-call, got all the prisoners below, and 
leaving strict orders to the guard to shoot the first man who insisted on coming 
up, I hastened down into the after-cabin. Through this unexpected scene I had 
worn my sword and belt, but had no pistol ; and my first thought was to secure 
a revolver immediately. A lieutenant of the guard met me on the cabin stairs, 
and I bade him get his pistols and join me on deck instantly. 

“Keep close to me, Hall,” I said, “and observe carefully what I do. Be 
ready to act promptly, if the moment comes.” 

We went forward together. Selecting two men from the best of the guard, 
I ordered them to accompany me into the hold, following me closely. I de- 
scended the ladder first, the lieutenant next, and then the soldiers. The prison- 
ers were mostly gathered together near the foot of the ladder, and scowls fell 
thick upon me as I passed through them. I searched closely for my man before 
I found him. He was not on the floor of the hold, in the passages, nor among 
the bunks, so far as I could at first discover; but after some minutes I spied 
him, crouched away in the darkest corner of an upper tier of bunks. 

“ Come down, and go on deck!” I said, abruptly. He gave neither motion 
nor word, but sat staring at me, unabashed and uncompliant. 

“Come down, sir,” I repeated ; and with the words I laid my hand on my 
pistol. The fellow comprehended my meaning very quickly. 

“Shoot me, will you?” he screamed, in a voice that sounded more like the 
growl of a wild beast than the articulate speech of a human being. “Shoot me, 
hey! O, by —, I’d like to see you try it! I'll kill you—I’ll shoot you first!” 

I shall attempt no description of the fearful brutality of the man’s appear- 
ance ; nor could I repeat one half the shocking oaths he hurled at me. But I 
was not intimidated at all. I was determined to take him on deck and punish 
him at all hazards. Watching him sharply, I ordered one of the men to climb 
up the first tier of bunks and prick him with his bayonet hard enough to bring 
him down. This had the desired effect. Waiting until he was certain that the 
soldier meant to obey me, Rolan clambered down and dropped on the floor, fill- 
ing the hold with curses and imprecations. 

“ Now start forward!” I said. “You will go above either dead or alive. Go 
to that ladder.” 

He moved along slowly at first, until I again ordered the guard to help him 
with his bayonet, and then he went on, spitting out his profanity, and abusing me 
by name with the worst of epithets. At the foot of the ladder he made a stand, 
and resolutely declared he would not stir a foot further. 

“Go on,” I said, “or take the bayonet.” 

“ Boys, are you going to let him treat me in this way?” he cried, with an 
oath, abruptly turning to them and holding out his hands. The prisoners had 
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surged up solidly around us as we stood there, and were regarding us with 
knotted brows and clenched fists. “ Knock him down, boys, can’t you? Just 
get me away from him, and I'll show—” 

“Stand back!” I shouted, drawing my pistol. There was a movement of 
those next me, and a clear space was quickly made. “If any man attempts a 
rescue, I’ll shoot him without a word.” 

And nobody did. I placed the two guards with their bayonets charged 
toward the crowd. ordering them to transfix the first man who should offer any 
interference; and then turning to Rolan, cocked my pistol, and peremptorily 
commanded him to mount to the deck. There was something in my voice, or in 
the muzzle of that pistol, that coerced him into obedience ; he went up, still mut- 
tering, but not so loudly. 

Again on deck, I stationed more guards at the hatch, and ordered the corpo- 
ral on duty to go to the mate and borrow a pair of handcuffs. Rolan stood with 
his back to the rail, glowering at me beneath his sullen brows. He heard the 
order, saw the corporal start, and quickly asked: 

“Do you mean them for me?” 

I made no answer ; I would have no more parleying. But my purpose had 
been from the first to handcuff, gag him, and tie him in the rigging. As I contin- 
ued silent, he broke out with another torrent of oaths, defying me, and daring 
me to lay a hand on him. Lieutenant Hall said, in a low voice, which reached 
my ear only: 

“ The fellow is desperate ; you must be on your guard. And Colonel, good 
heavens ! look into the hold!” 

I motioned one of the guard to stand between Rolan and myself, and threw 
a glance over my shoulder toward the hatch. The sight was enough to chill the 
blood of a Christian. The prisoners had crowded densely forward to the ladder, 
some with their hands resting on it, as if under an impulse to ascend, and filling 
the space as far back as the sides of the hatch permitted the eye to look. They 
were standing as closely together as it was possible for human beings to stand, 
many on tiptoe, their hands clenched, their eyes protruded; some with their 
mouths open, like wild beasts, and all glaring up at me with such a malignant 
expression as some of the old masters have contrived to throw into the pictured 
countenance of the Fiend. 

“ Look to the guard,” I whispered to Hall. “ Here are the shackles.” 

The corporal handed them to me. Rolan instantly dismissed his noisy, pro- 
fane talk, folded his arms, and looked me straight in the eye. 

“I warn you not to put those things on me,” he said. “ Remember—/ warn 
you! You'll repent it if you do.” 

I continued perfectly calm ; but the cool determination of the fellow’s man- 
ner gave me a more vivid realization of danger than I had yet gained. 

And I will tell you why I was cool: It was because I had been prepared two 
years for just such an emergency. In entering the service, I had resolved that 
I would be the last to take life in the enforcement of discipline, so long as the 
necessity could be avoided ; but that when it became a necessity, I should not 
hesitate an instant. And I believe I realized to the full the peril that threatened 
me ; I knew that Hall, the sergeant, and myself, might be disarmed and tram- 
pled down by a desperate rush of the prisoners upon us, even though we might 
kill half a dozen of them; and that when we were out of the way, they would 
have little difficulty in overcoming and disarming my feeble guard. And what 
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could they then do? Ask rather what could they not do! There were spirits 
among those forty-seven ripe for any desperate undertaking, and it was entirely 
within the bounds of possibility that they should run the boat back to some con- 
venient spot on the coast, where they might abandon it and make good their 
escape. There was everything to prompt these desperadoes to such an undertak- 
ing; the immunity from military punishment for their offences, the hope of plun- 
der, and a speedy escape from the service. Certainly, I realized it all as I stood 
there on the mid-deck of the Matanzas, facing the ruffian, and just about to 
speak the words which might overwhelm us in successful mutiny. 

The sergeant stood just at my right; the corporal at my left; Hall imme- 
diately beyond him, and Rolan exactly in front of me, not more than four feet 
away. We five made an irregular circle of about a yard in diameter. My think- 
ing was done in less time than one of these pipe whiffs is drawn in and expelled ; 
and, just as Rolan spoke, I reached out my hand toward the sergeant, with the 
handcuffs. 

“ Take them, sergeant, and fasten his hands,” I said. 

But he had not touched them—nay, his own arm had hardly begun to extend 
itself forward—when Rolan, with a quick, cat-like motion, snatched the shackles 
from my hand, tossed them overboard, and turned upon me. His eyes were 
afire with mad, brutish passion; his fists clenched and elevated, and his foot 
took one step toward me. It all happened in an instant, in the snap of a finger, 
and I was ready for him. My pistol was drawn and the hammer up before the 
shackles struck the water; and as he took that step, in just such an attitude as I 
have seen a prize-fighter assume on a quick offensive, I shot him. 

“Did you mean to kill him?” asked Minimus. 

“T certainly did; and I say, in all humility what I think, that to my prompt- 
ness alone that ship, with the crew and passengers, were indebted for their sal- 
vation. The ball struck him in the left breast, just above the heart, severing the 
great artery, as I afterward learned. He jerked his right hand up to the place, 
and settled heavily to the deck, at my feet, with the cry: 

“O, boys, he’s killed me, he’s killed me!” And from the hold came up a 
responsive cry, “ You murderer, you murderer !” 

I bent down over him as his head fell to the deck. The heat of the action 
was yet in me, but it was in all kindness that I asked him, 

“ What have you to say? Who has been right in this business ?” 

He turned his eyes to me. The demon had all left them, and he spoke in a 
voice that was burdened with terror, 

“ You was right—and I was wrong—wrong—wrong! But, O, for God’s sake, 
pray for me! pray for me!” 

The color left his face in an instant. They were his last articulate words ; 
he died in three minutes. 

Up to this time I believe I had not been excited ; but just as I rose to my 
feet, with my eyes fixed on the dead man’s face, the cry of “ murderer ” was flung 
at me again from the hold, and then, I confess, I could not restrain my temper. 
I sprang down the ladder with the smoking revolver in my hand, and faced the 
crowd. They fell back without a word, cowed, I think, by the silent determina- 
tion they saw in me. 

“Men, I hope you understand me now,” I said. “TI will have no epithets, 
nor anything that looks like insubordination. You have compelled me w do 
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what I have done, by your own folly, and now remember—I will deal as sternly 
with any man who attempts a mutiny.” 

They believed me, and acted accordingly. This was the last of a revolt 
which I have now good reason to believe had waited its opportunity since the 
day of our leaving Governor’s Island ; and I have the testimony of many officers 
high in rank, that the effect of the example which I set was most salutary. 
Within a week I had turned over my precious crew to their respective com- 
manding officers ; and I am at liberty to hope that their punishments were com- 
mensurate with their deserts. 


“ And how did you get out of the scrape ?”—that little interrogation point— 
Minimus, asked. 

We were at New Orleans that night. On the following day I went up to the 
headquarters of General Emory, then commanding the defences, to report to his 
adjutant-general the result of my mission, and the return of the party. Just as 
I had reached the climax of my narrative, as I have related it to you, the Gen- 
eral walked in, and caught my last words. 

“ How’s that?” he interrupted, sharply, bending his shaggy brows, and lift- 
ing his leonine front ominously upon me. “ What’s that, sir? Repeat it.” 

And I repeated it briefly, giving the exact truth of the affair. He listened 
attentively, and when I had concluded, looked me very sternly in the eye. 

“ And so you shot a soldier?” 

~ Te, or.” 

“ Kill him ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Deserter, you say ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Humph! Deserter to the enemy’s lines ?’? 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Humph, humph! How many more of them did you bring me?” 

* Forty-six live ones, sir.” 

“Well, sir, you have done well—just what you should have done. I believe 
you’ve got the stuff in you for a soldier. Why the devil didn’t you shoot them 
all—hey ? Colonel Smith! write an order exonerating Colonel Crocker from all 
blame in this affair. We have no officers to spare for courts of inquiry, and I’ll 
take the responsibility myself. Good morning, Colonel. I hope to meet you 
often.” 

The thing seemed to please the old man hugely; and I have pretty good 
proof that he remembered me. It was ten months afterward, away up the Red 
River, in the front of that savage battle at Pleasant Hill, that I received the 
wound that cost me this arm. The General was right on the line when I was 
struck ; and I believe he saw the wound as soon as I felt it, for I heard him 
sing out: 

“Colonel Crocker, you’re hit, and hard, too, I’m afraid. Take this orderly’s 
horse and get to the rear—quick, sir! quick! Go to the headquarter ambu- 
lance, half a mile back.” f 

I might have stayed long enough to get another bullet, if the old man hadn’t 
ordered me away so peremptorily. So it is just possible that the taking of that 
miserable life aboard the Matanzas was the saving of my own at Pleasant Hill. 

JAMES FRANKLIN FItTs. 
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I SAT IN MY ROOM, THRIDDING MY FINGERS THROUGH MY HAIR, WONDERING HOW GIRLS 


DID MAKE UP THEIR MINDS. —Page 199. 





ADAM AND EVE. 


HEY say “Quaker sermon is best said unsaid;” but, dear reader, my 

preachment underlies a love-story; and if I did not tell the story then 

thee would never hear it. It concerns Adam Mott and myself, and a few other 

souls, If I undertake it, thee must let me begin at the beginning; and I apere- 
hend that for that I need not go back any further than Adam. 

I remember the first time I ever saw Friend Mott: father and I were going to 
meeting on a first day in fourth month. We were turning a corner, when the 
wind waked out of a sound sleep and blew a great gust of rain in our faces. 
Then we found we had fallen in with our worthy Friend Potter and a stranger. 
The stranger was a personable man; but I saw him through the water in my 
eyes, and that blurred him a little. An adverse wind seemed to blow us together. 
I was forced against his drab coat before I knew it; and Friend Potter said, with 
@ smile ; 

“This is our friend, Adam Mott, from Philadelphia. Friend Mott, let me 
make thee acquainted with Eve Douglass.” 

“How, now?” said my father. “Is this verily Friend Adam? And why 
didn’t thee come straight to my house ?” 

He shook hands as if he would never let go; and then I remembered who 
the man was, for I had often heard mention of Adam. I looked at him critically, 
and the first thing I saw was his eyes, as blue and almost as unfathomable as the 
sky. Thee has seen such bright, opaque eyes, with a smile in them. But thee 
never knows whether the smile means anything or not; that is for thee to find 
out after thee gets acquainted. 

Adam was pleasant to look upon, and his stiff, quiet ways were rather agree- 
able; but I could think of nothing to say to him. Father wished me to be 
social. I knew he did. He had said to me, two or three times: “Eve, when 
Friend Mott goes through the State, he will call on us, and 1 expect thee to 
treat him the best thee knows how. I set great store by some of his family.” 

So I thought I would try to be agreeable ; but if I had been flayed alive I 
could not have thought of anything to say. When father asked the young man 
to go and dine with us, and to make our house his home while he remained in 
town, I repeated the invitation as warmly as I could. He replied that he would 
go with pleasure; he had long desired to make our acquaintance. 

But I judged by the way he gazed at my dress, that he thought I was not 
much of a “Friend.” I did not wear a sugar-scoop bonnet, but a straw cottage 
with worldly bows on it, and a little lace around the face. My silk gown was 
mode-colored, and I had on a wicked casaque, which was then the style. Father 
allowed me to wear what I liked, for I did not “belong to the meeting,” and my 
dear mother before me had been one of the world’s people. 

They say she was an irrepressible young creature, always on wings. I can 
just remember the music of her voice as she sang lullabies to me. She died 
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when brother John was a baby. I had been sent away in my little childhood to 
a drab-colored boarding-school, and had caught from my teachers and from con- 
stant association with “Friends,” a steadiness of deportment which gave gen- 
eral satisfaction. Father hoped I had quite outgrown the troublesome impul- 
siveness of my infancy. The truth is, dear reader, I kept myself under lock and 
key. Cousin Sophia knew it; Dr. Hathaway knew it; and so did Martha, our 
maid, and brother John; for there were times when I was really obliged to come 
out and act myself before somebody. 

Whether this Friend Adam would ever see me otherwise than as a demure 
Quaker damsel, depended entirely upon the natural magnetism of his nature. 
Thee may wonder what were my presentiments on that subject? Ah, friend, 
thee needn’t ask tco close questions. A woman may have her intuitions ; but 
even when one tries to tell a true story, don’t thee think there are some things 
one might as well keep back ? 

Dr. Hathaway was in the house when we reached home. Cousin Sophia had 
sent for him during a “nervous attack.” 

“Friend Edward,” said I, “I am glad to have thee here. Now, thee must 
stay to dinner and talk as fast as thee can for dear life.” 

He did stay, and harangued so lengthily on politics that I had time to pour 
the tea with Adam’s blue eyes looking the other way. 

Dinner was over at last; and, as soon as father saw me alone, he asked me, 
rather anxiously, how I liked Friend Mott. 

“ Father,” said I, “I have not seen him yet.” 

“ Not seen him, child?” 

“‘ No, father, he has retired within his brains and locked himself in, and does 
not come out.” 

Father smiled. 

“ He is rather ‘ put to it’ for talk, Eve ; but I’m satisfied he is a worthy young 
man.” 

Well, he kept staying and staying. I found out one thing—he had a “ gift of 
the Spirit,” and could preach with the best. But I never liked the man so well 
as I did when he fell to discussing the state of the country. Then his voice 
thrilled us like a battle trumpet. He thought just as father and I did, and we 
were patriotic to the ends of our fingers. 

“TI reckon he knows which side his bread is buttered on,” remarked Brother 
John, who had never taken very kindly to our new acquaintance. 

Friend Mott said he was glad we could shake hands on the war question ; 
for the Friends in general held different views. If his life was spared, he in- 
tended to enlist at the very next call. My heart glowed with sympathy as he 
talked of resisting unto blood, striving against sin; but, in spite of his virtues, 
I was not at my ease with him yet. And still he staid. 

“ Perhaps he thinks he has alighted in the garden of Eden, and dreads to 
leave it,” said Cousin Sophia, looking very wise. 

“Tam tired of that joke, cousin. If he is Adam and I am Eve, the more’s 
the pity.” 

“An odd coincidence though, isn’t it, my dear? Said Mrs. Mott to your 
father—‘ I’ve named my oldest boy Adam; name your daughter Eve; and when 
they are of age they shall marry.’” 

“Friend Mott’s mother didn’t say shat, Cousin Sophia?” 
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“Indeed she did, Eve ; and what is more, your father replied, placidly, ‘ Very 
well, Friend Priscilla, nothing could please me better !’” 

“ Now tell me,” cried I, hotly, “ who is Priscilla Mott ?” 

“ Priscilla Mott was a prim little Quakeress ; and your father ought to have 
married her, for he promised to.” 

“ My father!” 

“Yes, your father ; but he taught school among the world’s people at Milton, 
and there he saw Helen Raymond, and she taught him what love is!” 

Cousin Sophia sighed at this juncture. She had met with a “ disappointment ” 
in her youth. 

“Cousin Sophia, I cannot credit the story! My father always speaks of love 
as a ‘figment of the brain.’” 

“It is often so with elderly men, dear; but they know better all the time. 
Priscilla Mott—I forget her maiden name—was nearly broken-hearted. Not 
that she died on the spot—women seldom do, Eve; she’s alive now, and her 
husband, too, for she hadn’t the strength of mind to remain single. She married 
a shiftless, do-nothing sort of man, and your father feels as if he couldn’t do too 
much for the family ; he has helped educate Adam.” 

“Oh! Sophia, thee cuts me to the heart. To think that my father, the soul 
of honor, should have broken his word.” 

“Child, what do you know of these matters? You should not have urged 
me to tell the story. I don’t know what your father would say. Don’t breathe 
it to him for the world!” 

I made no reply. I was thinking of Abraham and Isaac. When Abraham 
was commanded to offer up his little son, did he flinch? If father thought it a 
duty to sacrifice me, would he hesitate ? 

My eyes were opened, now, and I saw which way the straws were blowing. 
Adam was half the time musing in a corner, with those handsome, opaque eyes 
fixed on me. But when at last the declaration came, I was not exactly prepared 
for it. For the quiet Adam to speak in such an impassioned manner, was a 
marvel. It moved me; but whether my heart was touched, I could not tell. He 
said he would try to wait with patience for my answer. It seemed to me he 
would have to wait till doomsday. 

I sat in my room half that afternoon thridding my fingers through my hair, 
wondering how girls did make up their minds? By comparison, probably. For 
instance, did I like Adam better than Solomon Potter? O, certainly, he knew 
a great deal more. Better than Dr. Hathaway? Why, Dr. Hathaway wasn’t to 
be taken into the account ; he was nota suitor like Solomon and Job, and though 
an excellent man, must he at least thirty-five years old! If I lived in that wide 
and dangerous place called “the world,” should I be likely to meet people more 
agreeable than old bachelors and “preaching friends?” But this question did 
not bear upon the subject. My lot was cast among Quakers. 

Miriam Grant came in that evening, and I longed to open my heart to her, 
but she was nota girl to respect one’s confidence, though such a pretty, win- 
some creature, that I loved to watch her. Adam seemed to find her entertain- 
ing. She was not overawed by him as I was. Why had’nt he fancied her in- 
stead of me, and saved me all this trouble of making up my mind ? 

Presently Dr. Hathaway, who boarded at Friend Grant’s, came to walk home 
with Miriam. He talked to me, but I scarcely listened. I was thinking how I 
longed to ask father if he really wished me to cancel his debt to the mother by 
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marrying the son? Not that I should ever say as much to father: I could not 
break through the reserve which had always existed between us. 

“TI see thou art in perplexity,” said Dr. Hathaway, falling into the “ plain 
language,” as he sometimes did with me when very much in earnest. “Is there 
anything I can do for thee, Eve?” 

“Nothing. O no, Friend Edward, and I mustn’t tell thee what it is,” stam- 
mered I. “I am not perplexed at all; and if I am, thee mustn’t notice it.” 

He looked at me, and then glanced across the room at Adam, who seemed to 
be furtively watching us. In my simplicity I never imagined that the story was 
very easy to read. 

“My dear child,” said the doctor, in his kind way, “I would not intrude on 
thy confidence for the world, but—” ; 

What he might have said I do not know ; something to be remembered after- 
ward ; something to give me a little aid, I do not doubt; but just then Cousin 
Sophia came languidly along and desired the doctor to pronounce on a new 
“symptom.” I was vexed: I wished to talk longer with Friend Edward. Not 
that I would have told him anything, but I might have asked a few leading ques- 
tions, I thought, without betraying Adam. While Miriam was putting on her 
things, he found time to say: 

“Be true to thyself, Eve. Let no one over-persuade thee to any step thy 
heart does not sanction. Next time we meet I have a !ong story to tell thee. 
Good-by.” 

“ Be true to thyself, Eve.” Those words rang in my ears. 

But I was not true to myself any more than was the great grandmother of us 
all. I did not know what the truth was. My mind was tossed up and down like 
the sea in a storm. I had no mother whose advice I could seek. Adam loved 
me so dearly—that was what I thought—and father said to me with such a con- 
fident look, 

“ I’m glad thee seems to be led in the right path, Eve.” 

Cousin Sophia rallied me upon being in love. John made broad jokes on the 
subject. I supposed they all knew better than I did. The fates seemed to push 
me along, just as the adverse wind blew me that first day against Adam’s drab 
coat. I supposed I was led in the right path when I put my hand in Friend 
Mott’s, and said: 

“Tf thee wants me I am thine.” 

“ Thank the Lord,” ejaculated Adam, “let us pray.” 

“ Thee is a good daughter,” said father, buoyantly ; “thee’ll make a good 
wife.” 

“If thee chooses to be a fool,” said brother John, doggedly, “I’ve nothing to 
say. If thee would only look straight before thy nose, thee’d see a man worth 
twenty Adam Motts.” 

“‘T suppose thee means thyself, John.” 

Father and Adam kad long talks about my property which had been accumu- 
lating in bank ever since my mother’s death. As Adam was to be a merchant, 
father thought it best for him to take my money and set himself up in business. 
I had no objections to make. 

When father and Adam discussed these matters, I stole off by myself. I 
loved to keep out of the way on the slightest excuse. Adam had always been 
hard to entertain, and now conversation with him was well nigh impossible. We 
sat in the parlor by the half hour without speaking. Only when he talked about 
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the war, then he was eloquent, and I listened with pride. He said he must leave 
me at the call of his country, and I replied : 

“ Adam, I’ll never stand in thy way.” 

One day Miriam Grant gave a party. It was then that our engagement became 
known, though what little bird whispered it 1 never knew, unless it was Cousin 
Sophia. 

Dr. Hathaway was the first to congratulate me. The guests were all out of 
doors, and Friend Edward and I walked along together toward the summer-house 
in the garden. I suggested that it was a good time for the story he had prom- 
ised to tell. He seemed to have forgotten the promise. 

“What did thee mean that night when thee told me to be true to myself, 
Friend Edward? Thee didn’t suspect what was on my mind?” 

“T hope you pondered well my words,” replied Friend Edward, without no- 
ticing my question. ‘“ You have been true to yourself? You are happy?” 

“Overy happy, indeed. Thee has no idea how pleased father is!” 

“] suppose so. And you are pleased, too, Eve? Forgive me for asking: 
but you have no doubts ?” 

While he spoke he never looked at me, but straight at the sky. 

“Doubts ?” said I, affecting a confident tone ; “not one.” 

“Then I am satisfied,” replied Friend Edward, solemnly ; but his face was so 
pale that it startled me, and there was a look in it that thrilled my heart 
strangely. I was never in my life less sure of anything than I was just then of 
my love for Adam Mott! 

We had unconsciously strayed to some distance, and on our return I saw 
that Adam was displeased. As we walked home he undertook to chide me for 
being too trifling in my manners. His words were very gentle, but they roused 
me to anger. 

“ Adam Mott,” said I, “thee may as well know first as last that I am nota 
saint. Thee need not attempt to control me! I shall never ask thy leave to 
talk with an old friend. Moreover, while I was walking with the doctor what 
was ¢hee doing ?” 

Reading poetry with Miriam, for she had told me so. 

Adam hastened to apologize, and tried to soothe me with tender words ; but 
all he said only irritated me ; his affection repelled me more than his anger. 

Another week passed. I was growing wretched. Father thought my so- 
briety very commendable, and Adam liked me all the better for it. 

He and father still talked of trade ; but I fancied father was not as well satis- 
fied as at first with Adam’s business capacity; he told me he thought the young 
man was too fond of speculation ; he didn’t know but he “took after the Motts.” 

Adam was going home to Philadelphia to enlist with the young men of his 
own city. Why didn’t he start? When he was fairly gone, at last, I drewa sigh 
of relief. It was downright wicked of me, but I could not help it! 

“O Cousin Sophia,” said I, one day, in an irrepressible burst of confidence, 
“T begin to be afraid I don’t love Adam as well as I ought to.” 

“Well, dear,” replied my experienced cousin, “it will be very different after 
you are married.” 

Reader, does thee perceive the sophistry of her views ? 

Friend Edward had grown estranged. I could not but observe it with pain. 
One evening he came to say good-by. He was going into the army as surgeon. 
Friend Edward! Ah, this struck home! I tried to conceal my distress. I had 
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begun before this to suspect the true state of my heart, and the bitter conscious- 
ness made me wary. Words I had no right to speak rose to my tongue ; emo- 
tions I had no right to feel were throbbing at my heart; tears which would not 
have started if Adam had been dying, gushed up and choked me while Edward 
held my hand to say good-by. 

So many years as I had known him! Such pleasant talks as we had had 
together! How could I spare him? Perhaps he might not live to come back! 
Never had I known such a friend before, never should I find such another. It 
was dreadful that he was going, and I dared not tell him I was sorry. 

“Not one word for me?” said he, sadly. “Only say ‘God speed,’ my 
friend !” 

My lips moved. He must have seen I could not speak. I tore my hands 
from his and rushed out of the room ; that was our parting. 

The summer passed on—or they called it summer. I tried to do my duty, 
and hoped that sometime my mind would “settle down into quietness.” I 
worked in the kitchen and I worked for the soldiers. Miram’s mother held me 
up as a model. But always underlying everything else was the thought, “ Why 
can’t I die?” 

They said Dr. Hathaway was engaged to Miriam. It was no concern of 
mine, but she was too shallow for Friend Edward. I had my own private 
thoughts as to what might have been, but I dared not think them. And as for 
the chain which bound me to Adam, I never dreamed of starting one of its iron 
links. Hadn’t my word been passed? Jy word / 

Adam had not enlisted yet ; was waiting for his company. His letters to me 
were well enough, but I had no patience to read them. Yet all the while I 


listened greedily to every stray word from Dr. Hathaway. He was throwing his 
whole soul into the work. Everybody in town missed the good doctor—Cousin 


Sophia by no means least. 

One evening, as I walked home from a sewing-circle, whom should I meet in 
my very path but Adam Mott? “Why, where in the world did thee come 
from ?” I cried with more surprise than delight. 

He seemed so glad to see me that my heart smote me for my coldness. 

“ When is thy company to start ?” 

“They started two weeks ago. Thee will be the last to blame me, Eve. I 
hadn’t the courage to leave thee!” 

“ What does thee say, Adam ?” 

“I’ve been longing so for another sight of thy sweet face, Eve.” 

“ Adam,” said I, coldly, “thee hasn’t given up enlisting ?” 

“Well, yes, Eve, the truth is, my love for thee stands in the way.” 

“Indeed,” cried I, “it shall do so no longer! Where is thy patriotism, 
Adam?” 

“ Don’t be hard on me, Eve!” 

“Thee might know, Adam,” cried I, throwing off all restraint, “that all I 
ever liked in thee was thy patriotism! If thee hasn’t shat, thee has very little to 
recommend thee!” 

Adam winced. 

“ Perhaps, Eve, I may have obtained clearer views of duty.” 

“ Don’t talk nonsense, Adam! Thee knows what my temper is!” 
“Why, Eve, a man may change his mind, I hope!” 
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“Yes, so may a woman. I’ve changed mine, Adam. I'll never marry thee.” 

The words flew out without any will of mine. 

“Why, Eve, thee is joking ! ” 

“No, Friend Adam. I am in downright earnest. Our engagement has been 
a mistake. It is bounden upon me to say so! I wish thee well, Adam, but 
there’s not one spark of love for thee in my heart—not one spark !” 

“Oh, Eve, Eve!” 

“J have deceived thee, Adam. I beg thy pardon. If thee had enlisted as 
thee said thee would, I should have kept my word if it had killed me. Now, as 
long as thee breaks thy own promise, how can thee hold me to mine!” 

Adam gazed at me in a stupor. What I had said was not to be comprehend- 
ed in a minute. 

“But Eve, thee wouldn’t break thy friend’s heart ?” 

He looked as if the blow had crushed him. I wanted to sink into the earth. 
I deeply pitied the man I had wronged. But what was spoken was spoken, and 
even if I could I would not have taken it back. 

When I told father of it he was sorely displeased. 

“ He had thy promise, daughter—thy faithful promise !” 

How could father look me in the face and say that! 

“ Father,” said I, earnestly. “I believe I was led.” 

Adam lingered about the house, and besought and beset me till I was nearly 
wild. Even my pity was spent at last, and I entreated him to summon all his 
manhood and go away. 

Then came out the true secret of his persistence. He had used my capital 
in speculation and lost half of it. If I would not marry him, what would be- 
come of him, for he could not pay it back. 

So it was not Jove, but debt that had agonized him so! Thee may know I 
was only too glad to forgive the coward what he owed. I heard nothing more 
about lacerated affections ; and the cringing fellow went away very well pleased. 
Then my heart danced for joy. The world might say what it pleased. I was 
free, and even my father was heartily glad of the turn things had taken. 

Thus ends the first chapter of my preachment; and if thee doesn’t see the 
moral, it is this : 

“ A bad promise is better broken than kept.” 


The second chapter of my story is very short; I mean that part of it which 
will bear the telling. . 

Friend Edward came home from the army. [I was very shy about letting 
him see how glad I was, for I had no more right to any emotions now than I 
had when he went away, though for a different reason. 

“Why, Eve, no welcome for me?” 

“ Everybody can’t be as pleased as Miriam, I suppose,” said I ; and I wished 
next minute I could bite my tongue out for its foolishness ! 

“Thee doesn’t mean to say thee believes that silly gossip?” said Friend 
Edward, reproachfully, looking as bright, nevertheless, as a June sunbeam. 

“Why, why, thee knows its no concern of mine,” stammered I, like an idiot. 

Then there was more said on both sides. 

By-and-by I ventured to look up, and said I: 

“ Ah, Friend Edward, if thee really loves me so much as that, I think the 
least I can do is to—to—be true to myself.” 
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That remark of mine was rather ambiguous ; but it appeared to give entire 
satisfaction ; it showed Friend Edward that I remembered and respected his 
advice. 

“Mr. Douglass,” said he to my father, “can you consent to give your 
daughter to one of the world’s people ?” 

“As to that,” replied my father, benignly. “If the girl w7// marry out of 
meeting, I’d as soon give her to thee as to any one I know.” 

. Which was saying a good deal for father. 

Cousin Sophia did not seem at first altogether pleased ; but after she decided 
to marry the Reverend Seth Witham, of Marlboro’, her views of my prospects 
underwent a change. 

Adam and Miriam have gone to housekeeping across the river, like a pair of 
turtle doves. 

Edward and I were wedded three years ago come next fourth month; and 
it is a true marriage ; so I suppose thee will say, that is all thee cares to hear 


about it. 
SOPHIE May. 











LITERARY TRANSFER WORK. 


O you know what the transfer work is on a bank-note ? 
D If you do not, it would be useless to attempt to explain it minutely, 
unless I desired to use the whole space allotted to my article for that purpose. 
But I may be able, perhaps, briefly to impart a glimmering idea of it. 

If you happen to have a national bank-note or bond in your pocket, take it 
out and examine it. You will see that on both sides it is a labyrinth of delicately- 
engraved lines, some of them so fine that you need a magnifying glass to observe 
clearly how beautiful and accurate they are. But do not suppose that all this 
work has been engraved especially for this note. Look, for instance, at the bor- 
der. You will see that it is a repetition by sections of the same lines. The 
transferrer had a piece of engraving or lathe-work on a steel-plate, which he may 
have used in whole or part on fifty other bills or checks. The repetition of some 
narrow section of this will make a pretty border. So, by process of hardening 
and softening of metals and concentration of great lever powers, he presses 
these fine lines, elevated or depressed, from one metal surface to another, filing 
off all which he does not want, until the section he wishes is transferred to the 
plate of the bill, and until this section is repeated again and again to the end of 
the border. Then, suppose he wishes to make a round groundwork, with fine 
lines, in which the figure representing the denomination shall be placed. From 
the same engraving, or some other, he takes a wedge-shaped sixteenth section, 
it may be, and, by repeating this sixteen times around a common centre, the cir- 
cumference is complete. And all these sections, in the border and in the round 
groundwork, are so accurately joined that you do not know where the point of 
separation was. Again, it may be that the workman files away a place in the 
centre of this round figure for the character, Roman or Arabic, determining the 
denomination of the note, and that he has this character also ready engraved to 
transfer to this space. 

So by the different combinations of a few engravings he makes all sorts of 
notes, checks, drafts, and bonds, with scarcely a feature that can be recognized 
as similar by a casual observer, while scarcely anything, unless it be the name 
or the date ‘as been engraved expressly for any one of them. Even the let- 
ters of the ame and the figures of the date may be old ones also transferred to 
the plate. ..e plate from which this beautiful bill or bond is printed is not at 
all an original engraving, but a different combination of different parts of old en- 
gravings that have been used a hundred times before. If this work had been 
attempted to be done especially for this bill or bond, it would have taken an 
amount of labor and time that would astonish you. And after all it would have 
been no better for the popular eye than this. 

Now a great proportion of the literary work of the present day is transfer 
work. Our essays, and even our books, are made up of old quotations, old met- 
aphors, old jokes, old ideas, old clusters of words, old forms of treating subjects, 
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transferred by small sections and in new combinations to new pages. There is 
very little new work put in. One good reason for this is that there is scarcely a 
strictly new thing that can be said, and that those who strive for the original and 
think they have attained it are apt to find that some one has done something 
very similar in former years. 

Another good reason is that these old sayings have been culled as the best from 
all the ages that are past, and are such that one man, always excepting Shakes- 
peare, uttered only a very few of them in a lifetime. A saying, too, which has 
been repeated a thousand times is just as new to a person who never read it, as 
one which is put in type for the first time. Those pertinent old quotations, those 
fine metaphors, those excellent references to mythological personages and local- 
ities, will never lose their potency, for the evident reason that by the time one 
generation learns them, it dies and they remain quite as new to the next. The old 
man to whom all these things are hackneyed, leaves a son, nevertheless, to whom 
they give just as much delight as though his ancestors had not been repeating 
them to their cotemporaries for two hundred years back. 

I remember the pleasurable sensation with which I first heard the line— 

Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind exceeding small. 

I did not know how many times it had been quoted, or who wrote it. I did 
not know, what I afterward read in a newspaper, that it had been ascribed to 
the German of Von Logau, might also be found in the Spanish of Padre de 
Isla’s “ Friar Gerund,” and had trickled down the centuries, through many lan- 
guages, as most of the best thoughts have done. I heard a lecture this winter 
which was merely a stringing together of well-known facts, scraps of poetry, 
and jokes, all of which I can conscientiously say I had heard at least half a 
dozen times. It was a marked success, and a very intelligent audience applauded 
and enjoyed it more than any entertainment of the kind that I have attended for 
along time. Another lecturer, perhaps, with a grim determination to be original, 
would have put a collection of stale platitudes about some abstruse subject into 
inane words, and would have been intensely dull to listen to. I have no doubt, 
however, that at this lecture of which I speak, there was some simple old 
duffer in the audience, to whom some one of the jokes was familiar, who, with 
mild contempt, pluming himseif on his knowledge, remarked, “ Oh! that’s old.” 
But he seemed not to know that all the rest which he enjoyed so much was just 
as old, and that this joke, which he thought stale, was deemed by most of the 
audience to be the best in the lecture ; for staleness in literature is a compara- 
tive term, and is to be decided entirely by what happens to be familiar to the 
hearer. 

Emerson says, that a man is original now-a-days in proportion to the amount 
which he steals from Plato. The great point in quoting is to quote from out-of- 
the-way books which but few have seen. To introduce a familiar quotation, the 
following formula is effective: “The reader well remembers the beautiful pas- 
sage,” etc. Something of this kind disarms those who have read it before ; and, 
strange to say, flatters those who have not. I think you will be surprised, in 
looking at our current literature, to see how much transfer work there is in it. 
Did you ever happen to discover an article about songs that did not quote 
that saying of Fletcher of Saltoun, which I have seen also attributed to Sir 
Philip Sidney, “ Let who will make the laws of a people if I write their songs ;” 
or one about poets that did not quote “Poeta nascitur non fit;” or one on 
ladies’ feet that did not quote Sir John Suckling— 
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Her feet beneath her petticoat, 
Like little mice stole in and out, 
As if they feared the light ; 
or one on names that did not say— 
A rose by any other name would smell as sweet ; 
or one about unappreciated worth that did not draw upon Gray’s Elegy for the 
stanza commencing— 
Full many a gem of purest ray serene ; 
or one about vanity that did not say, with Burns— 
O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us, etc. ; 

or one about peace that did not remark, with Milton, that “Peace hath her vic- 
tories,” etc.; or one about music that did not say that it had charms to soothe 
the savage breast, or that the individual who had none of it in his soul was fit 
for treason, stratagems, and spoils; or one on education that did not refer, with 
Thomson, to teaching the young idea how to shoot; or one about tenement- 
houses that did not inform the reader that one-half the world does not know 
how the other lives; or one on the Great West that did not tell us that Bishop 
Berkeley said “ Westward the course of empire takes its way” (the course of 
empire in this instance being as peculiar as “the course of true love ;”) or any 
reference to soldiers and ladies that did not insist that none but the brave deserve 
the fair; or any argument about a thing being impossible that did not refer to 
Mrs. Partington’s attempt to sweep the Atlantic Ocean out of her door with a 
broom ; or anything about trans-continental telegraphic enterprises that did not 
refer to Puck putting a girdle round the earth; or anything about running away 
from battle that did not quote “He that fights and runs away,” etc.; or any 
reference to anybody being vulnerable in one place that did not call to mind 
Achilles’s heel; or anything about a decisive crisis that did not speak of cross- 
ing the Rubicon. If you ever happened to see any such article as I have 
suggested, you may be sure that the author was in a great hurry, or was nota 
professional writer. 

But this transfer work is even more effective in addresses and orations. 
There are a hundred quotations, with which we are all familiar, that never fail to 
give great delight to a promiscuous audience : 

Breathes there a man with soul so dead, etc., 


and 

For freedom’s battle once begun, 

Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son, 

Though battled oft, is always won, 
may grow hackneyed to the learned and cultivated few, but never to the populace. 

How few original figures of speech there are printed. This department of 

literature is pretty much all transfer work. Some metaphors seem to be like 
wine, and to grow better with age ; and those which have been in use from the 
earliest days of literature are the ones which call forth the most profound admi- 
ration, when falling from the pulpit, and the loudest applause when uttered in 
the lyceum or on the political forum. There is nothing finer with which a politi- 
cal orator can enliven his peroration than that good old metaphor which pic- 
tures the ship of state, tossed by angry storms, and in imminent danger of being 
engulphed unless his candidate is called to the helm, in which case the grand 
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old vessel will be guided safely through the threatening billows, and anchor 
before long in the peaceful harbor of prosperity and never-fading glory. 

Let any youthful orator look over his speech, and observe critically how 
many of his figures have been the common property of every public speaker for 
the last forty years, and how many are drawn, original, from his own actual 
experience. 

I need not say that he is always entirely unprepared. He commences, very 
probably, by stating that language is inadequate to express his emotions on the 
present occasion. But these emotions, which language is inadequate to express, 
are only the counterpart of those scenes in the novels which beggar description, 
and of those feelings which can better be imagined than described. The orator 
then ventures the statement that our beloved country has recently been convulsed 
by a terrible civil war, or that its institutions have been shaken to their founda- 
tions by the throes of a mighty revolution. After basking for eighty years in the 
sunshine of prosperity, we were suddenly overshadowed by the dark cloud of 
adversity. In pursuing this train of thought, he remarks that traitor hands have 
attempted to overthrow the grandest structure of human government upon which 
the sun ever shone. Sometimes he prefers to call it the fairest fabric of human 
government under the blue vault of heaven. There are several approved forms 
of this idea; but he is sure to use it in some shape. He does not know what a 
yeoman is, and he never saw a plough in the furrow; but, notwithstanding this, 
he goes on to relate, in glowing language, that the hardy yeomen of the land, 
leaving the plough in the furrow, sprang forward to the rescue of the imperilled 
commonwealth. Sometimes it is the lion-hearted yeomanry who spring forward, 
and sometimes they have hearts of oak and nerves of steel; sometimes they 
rush to the breach ; sometimes they swear by their altars and their fires (the last 
two ingredients being from “ Marco Bozaris”) never to relinquish the sword 
until success crowns their efforts, or better, until victory perches upon their ban- 
ners. Then it is that the smouldering embers of patriotism are enlivened ; 
then it is that the beacon-fires of liberty are rekindled ; then it is that they lay 
their hands upon the altars of their common country, and swear something or 
other; then it is that men are willing to die at the post of duty; then it is that 
men have an eye single, or a single eye (the latter form having become quite 
popular since Mr. Fernando Wood introduced it), to their country’s welfare ; 
then it is that men think of the days that tried men’s souls, when the fathers of 
the Republic threw off the yoke of oppression, or burst the galling chains of 
slavery, or broke the shackles that bound them, that they might hand down to 
us the fair fabric (sometimes it is a priceless inheritance ; sometimes it is an 
heir-loom, or, if not, perhaps a sweet boon, or, at least, a precious boon) of 
American liberty, to be by us transmitted to our children’s children unimpaired. 
There never was an eloquent patriotic speech that did not bring in our fore- 
fathers and our latest posterity. Sometimes the orator hears the voices of the 
former from the tombs ; sometimes he “ methinks ” he sees the form of Wash- 
ington hovering over the hotly-contested battle-field ; sometimes he sees pos- 
terity looking down upon us from the pyramids of the future. The pyramids 
are supposed to be originally the property of Napoleon Bonaparte. Then it is 
that youths, over whose heads not more than sixteen summers have passed, fly 
to the theatre of action, and rush fearlessly into the embrace of death, or the 
jaws of death, as the case may be. Mr. Tennyson has the six hundred riding 
into the jaws of hell. Then it is that mourning is brought to every hearthstone- 
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The youthful orator is totally unfamiliar with hearths ; yet he never fails to refer 
to them. He is more accustomed to stoves and heaters ; but he never brings 
mourning to them. Then it is that the destinies of the country hang trembling 
in the balance; then it is that we have to lay our axe to the root of something, 
or destroy it, root and branch ; then it is that that banner is unfurled which was 
never trailed in the dust, and which is certain to float again triumphantly over 
every foot of our common territory, from the Androscoggin to the Rio Grande, 
and from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Sometimes the names of the States are 
used in this connection. 

Possibly at the present time the eloquent speaker is willing to pour oil upon 
the troubled waters. Yet he does not worship at the shrine of a miserable sub- 
serviency, and he will not have any unpopular measure forced down the throats 
of the people. The gentleman of the opposite party has said something offensive, 
and the orator hurls back the base insinuation into his very teeth with scorn and 
contempt. He denounces the influences which go forth from the coffers of 
monied monopolists ; for whatever coffers may be, he knows well enough that 
rich men always have coffers. He denounces those men who, goaded on by the 
spur of ambition, are sowing the seeds of corruption and sapping the foundations 
of public morality; and he invariably knows of some Augean stable which 
ought to be cleansed. The Augean stable was known a long time ago. In 
“ Dekkers Guls Horne Booke ” (1609) it is said, “ To purge (the world) will be a 
sorer labor than the cleansing ot Augeas’s stable, or the scouring of Moore ditch.” 
Moore ditch has gone out of memory; but the Augean stable was immediately 
transmitted by poets and orators from generation to generation. Warton men- 
tions another early use of it in Marston’s “ Scoorge of Villanie” as follows : 

Oh that a satyr’s hand had force to pluck 

Some floodgate up to purge the world from muck ! 
Would God I could turn Alpheus’s river in 

To purge this Augean stable from foul sin ! 

The orator, in the course of his speech, is also likely to refer to the Black 
Hole of Calcutta, to the sword of Damocles, to the mirror of Archimedes. to the 
wealth of Croesus, to lazar-houses, to the horrors of Tartarus, and to Scylla and 
Charybdis. He thinks, however, that we still live under the xgis of a glorious 
constitution, and that we shall successfully solve the problem of republican 
government on this grand American continent. He then beholds various things 
in the dim vista of the future, among which there is likely to be a cloud-capped 
pinnacle, or mayhap, a beacon-light, and he sails away magnificently, with all 
his colors flying upon the ship of state. 

Now it is undeniable that a great proportion of the very young ladies and 
gentlemen who write poetry and stories never saw an aspen leaf or heard the 
notes of a nightingale, to recognize either of them. Yet it is quite safe to 
challenge any one to find anywhere in their poetry or prose that when their hero- 
ine was frightened she did not tremble like an aspen leaf; or when she lifted up 
her voice in song that she did not sing as sweetly as a nightingale. It is also an 
undeniable fact that no human corpse that is properly buried is ever eaten by 
worms, and yet with what ill-concealed delight they always remind us that we 
shall all be food for those detestable animals, and how pleased they are to speak 
(more correctly) of man himself being but a worm of the dust. You will also 
notice in the writings of these persons that though they are always climbing the 
mount of Parnassus or attempting to scale its heights, yet that they deem fame 
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to be but an empty bubble or like the baseless fabric of a dream. They love to 
study the book of nature, and hope with them often soars exultant, and subse- 
quently folds her wings. Their youth build many air castles and poise the cup 
of happiness to their lips ; a certain number of summers or springs always pass 
over their heads (which gave rise toa joke referring to the springs in ladies’ 
hoops) after which time they fall a prey to Cupid’s arrows, and are bound in the 
holy bonds of matrimony. Their children perish like blossoms, while their old 
men are cut down by time’s scythe. They speak of those who are born as being 
ushered into existence, and of those who die as being launched into eternity. 
Their travellers always wend their way instead of going. Their ships, before 
embarking on the raging main, invariably weigh anchor and then walk the waters 
like a thing of life. Their cannon are loud-mouthed. Their streams, when frozen, 
are bour.@ by winter’s icy chain. The twelve o’clock bell is the iron tongue of 
midnight. Their dancers are votaries of Terpsichore who trip the light fantastic 
toe. They frequently refer also to beetling crags, natal days, green-eyed jeal- 
ousy, bitter tears, the king of day, the silver moon, forlorn hopes, adamantine 
souls, bowers of ease, the pangs of poverty, time’s effacing fingers, laughing 
sunbeams, false caitiffs, the fleeting breath, and to skeletons in the closet. 

In descriptions of natural scenes you will notice a prevalence of such things 
as blossoming meadows, rippling streams, babbling brooks, blue skies, smiling 
sunlight, green verdure, cool retreats, umbrageous shadows, feathered songsters, 
and melodious warblers. 

You will notice that pretty girls are as beautiful as houris, with the form of 
Hebe, with rosy cheeks, pearly teeth, laughing eyes, dimpled chins, alabaster 
brows, and cherry or ruby or coral lips. Certainly there is no womanly beauty 
that has not been described over and over again ; and I suppose the descriptions 
of heroines from al! the novels and short stories ever written would conform to 
six or eight models, that would include several eccentric types ; for the great 
mass would be included under four models. 

In the papers an accident is a frightful catastrophe, a street fight is a terrible 
affray, an assault is a diabolical outrage, suicide is a rash act, a bad man isa 
fiend in human shape, a person who does anything bad succeeds in accomplish- 
ing his hellish design, fire is the devouring element, things are postponed on ac- 
count of the inclemency of the weather (meaning rain), people are prevented 
from doing things by circumstances over which they have no control, and actors 
and actresses are deterred from playing by indisposition (meaning that they are 
sick or indisposed to play). 

Considering the state of facts in our literature, of which I have spoken, it is 
very hard to say where quotation marks may be left out and where plagiarism 
begins. A phrase or quotation ought, after a while, to become common prop- 
erty, and educated people ought to know where it came from without using the 
formula of reference. The “Tribune” some time ago had the good sense to 
say of Mrs. Kemble: “ Age cannot wither her nor custom stale her infinite va- 
riety,” without quoting it or even putting it into different type to show that it 
should be versified. 

Some writers indulge in quotation marks as profusely as young ladies in ital- 
ics, and their writings bristle with inverted commas. They think that they thus 
display extensive reading, or make the particular words enclosed very funny or 
very emphatic. 

There has been developed lately a passion for noting down what are called 
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plagiarisms. I suppose when Franklin copied the whole of Jeremy Taylor’s 
allegory against Intolerance, in his works, without any reference to its author- 
ship, so that Lord Kaimes quoted it as Franklin’s own, that might seem to be a 
real case of plagiarism. But when Young spoke of “ varieties’ fantastic toe,” I 
think he was right in not using quotation marks, though Milton had already 
spoken of the light fantastic toe. Longfellow has been accused of plagiarism, 
because he compared blossoms to snow, in “ The Golden Legend :” 
White with blossoming cherry-trees, as if just covered with lightest snow, 

when Ward had said : 

For all the bloomy orchards glow 

As with a fall of rosy snow. 
Tennyson also has this passage in “ Two Voices :” 

That all about the thorn will blow 

In tufts of rosy-tinted snow. 
Still worse, Longfellow is accused of borrowing : 

And all the broad leaves over me 

Clapped their little hands in glee, 
from Pollock’s “ Course of Time.” 

Rejoicing on the mountains, clapped their hands. 

If this is plagiarism, it is plagiarism to speak of “rosy cheeks.” 

A much more striking coincidence than hundreds that have been collated, 
to show how poets steal from each other, occurred in the “ Atlantic Monthly” 
of July, 1866, under circumstances where, of course, there could not have been 
intentional plagiarism. Longfellow’s poemis “On Translating the Divina Com- 
media,” and Bryant’s on “The Death of Slavery.” Longfellow addresses the 
shade of the “ poet saturnine” (Dante): 

I enter and see thee in the gloom 
Of the long aisles, 


The congregation of the dead make room 
For thee to pass. 


Bryant addresses the shade of the “Great Wrong” which he sends, “ac- 

cursed of God,” to its place where 
Lo, the foul phantoms, silent 7” the gloom 
Of the flown ages, part 40 yield thee room. 

An incident is told by Mr. Thomas W. Gibson, in an account of Edgar A. 
Poe’s life at West Point, of how Poe once expressed his contempt of Campbell. 

“There,” said he, “is a line more often quoted than any other passage of his: ‘Like 
angel visits few and far between,’ and he stole it bodily from Blair’s “Grave.” Not satisfied 
with the theft, he has spoiled it in the effort to disguise it. Blair wrote, ‘ Like angel visits 
short and far between.’ Campbell’s ‘ few and far between’ is mere tautology.” 

But on looking further, Poe would have found that Blair was no better than 
Campbell, for Norris, who died in 1711, had written, “ Like angels visits short 
and bright.” Blair changed “ bright ” into “ far between,” and Campbell changed 
“short” into “few.” Probably the same idea might be traced far back into 
other languages. I have read, somewhere, a charming description of the man- 
ner in which Campbell originated the second line of the following: 

*Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 

And coming events cast their shadows before. : 
If I remember rightly, he was worrying his mind all day for an appropriate line, 
and went to bed without it. Suddenly, in the darkness, as in a dream, this line 
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came to him, and he struck a light and transfixed it on paper. Yet sme have 
accused him of plagiarism, because Paul says, in Hebrews x. 1, “For be law 
having a shadow of good things to come,” etc., and because Shelley, in his de- 
fence of poetry, says “ Poets are the hierophants of an unapprehended inspra- 
tion ; the mirrors of the gigantic shadows which futurity casts upon the present.’ 
The question is, was it not an impuise of memory, instead of inspiration, as he 
supposed, which gave Campbell that line ? 

Many of us, no doubt, have a great admiration for Milton, because he wrote 
on his slate at school this “ unpremeditated verse: ” 

The conscious water saw its God and blushed. 

But it has been observed that Arvine’s Cyclopedia gives Dryden, also, as well 
as Milton, the credit for writing the same thing at school, while in Aaron Hill’s 
works we find the lines : 

See ! cried they, while in redd’ning tide it gushed, 

The bashful water saw its God and blushed. 
And in Richard Crashawe’s works we find : 

Lympha pudica Deum videt et erubuit. 

We are told that Talleyrand was the author of the saying that the true use of 
language is to conceal our thoughts ; yet Pycroft’s “Ways and Words of Men 
of Letters” quotes an article from a periodical published in 1759, in which is the 
passage, “The true use of speech is not so much to express our wants as to 
conceal them ;” and Dr. South, a long time before, had said in a sermon, “In 
short, this seems to be the true inward judgment of all our politic sages, that 
speech was given to the ordinary sort of men whereby to communicate their 
mind, but to wise men to conceal it.” 

The “ Pall Mall Gazette” says of such parallels : 

There is no borrowing ; there is no recollection or conscious appropriation ; there is, 
indeed, seldom any reason for either the thought being usually quite different. It is 
merely that certain words cohere in the mind, and fall into certain new places, like words 
in dreams, 

“The cups that cheer but not inebriate ” are in Cowper and in Bishop Berke- 
ley; “With all thy faults I love thee still” is in Cowper and Churchill; and 
Bolingbroke had previously written, in a letter to Dean Swift, “ Dear Swift, with 
all thy faults, I love thee entirely.” Milton says, “ And justify the ways of God to 
man,” and Pope says, “ But vindicate the ways of God to man.” Byron and 
Waller both call the head “ the palace of the soul.” Addison and Pope both 


have the line— 
Rides on the whirlwind, and directs the storm. 


“The luxury of doing good” is in Goldsmith’s “ Traveller,” Garth’s “Clare- 
mont,” and Crabbe’s “Tales.” Waller, Byron, Moore, and I know not how 
many others, use the figure about the eagle seeing his own feather on the shaft 
that caused his death. Shakespeare has “ The elements so mixed in him,” and 
Bryant “To mix forever with the elements,” the words being similar, but the 
idea and connection totally different. 

Hundreds of these parallels might be mentioned, and nine out of ten of them 
amount to about as much, as charges of plagiarism, as that against Swinburne, 


who is accused of borrowing the idea: 
I dare not always touch her, lest the kiss 
Leave my lips charred. 


from the old poet’s monkey, which— 
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Married the baboon’s sister, 
Smacked his lips, and then he kissed her— 
Kissed so hard he raised a blister ; 

She set up a yell. 

Many are explained on the theory of the “ Pall Mall Gazette,” given above, 
or on that of Dr. Holmes: “A man cannot always tell whether his ideas are 
stolen or not. We take a thought we love, and nurse it, like a babe, in our 
bosom, and, if it looks pretty when it has grown older, we flatter ourselves that 
it has the family countenance.” 

Our jokes are also mostly transfer work. A great many of the funny things 
which we think are quite original now-a-days were all said centuries ago. Some 
of the best bulls attributed during recent years to Irishmen are to be found it 
the works of Hierocles. Matreas, the Alexandrian, used to write comic historiet 
like “ Knickerbocker’s History of New York,” containing learned inquiries as t¢ 
why swans never get drunk with drinking ; and why the sun when he sets in th¢ 
sea does not set off swimming. A similar joke to that of Theodore Hook, whe 
induced a large number of people to get into the circumscribed limits of Berners 
street at the same time, and the hoax of the man in Wall street who looked 
fixedly into the sky and got a large crowd around him looking in the same direc- 
tion at nothing whatever, was played by a classical personage named Cephiso- 
dorus, who hired a vast number of laborers and appointed them all to meet in a 
narrow street into which not a tenth of them could enter, and on whom, as they 

locked up the way, this ancient humorist looked with great amusement. There 
is a joke older than the Crusades which is ascribed to Lady Wortley Montague 
and half a dozen others, to the effect that being rallied on the dirtiness of her 
hands she said, “Ah, you should see my feet!” Another form of the joke 
represents that when some one said “ What a dirty hand!” she offered to bet 
that there was a dirtier in the room, and the bet being accepted she showed her 
other hand and won it. 

When I was quite a small boy I had strict moral and physiological notions 
about tight-lacing, and I invented out of my own head, positively, a pun which 
{ thought remarkably fine, to this effect : “ A small waist is a great waste—of lifes 
health, and beauty.” When I grew older what was my astonishment to find 
that, as long ago as Shakespeare’s time, Falstaff said “ Indeed I am in the waist 
two yards about ; but I am now about no wasée,; I am about thrift,” and that it 
was old even then, because the following occurs in Heywood’s “ Epigrammes,” 
1562: 

“Where am I least, husband?”’ Quoth he, “ In the waist ; 
Which cometh of this thou art vengeance straight-laced. 


Where am I biggest, wife?’”’ ‘‘ In the waste,’”’ quoth she, 
“ For ali is waste in you as far as I can see.” 


It is quite safe to say, I think, that there is no pun on any word in the Eng- 
lish language which has not already been made. The only chance for a new one 
1s when a new word is coined. Of course they are printed in ephemeral pub':- 
cations or are shot off in conversation, and go down to oblivion, and so they are 
made a dozen times over by people who suppose that they are new. Nearly all 
those fine old repartees of which we read are attributed to half a dozen great 
names, and were probably original with none of them. “ Punch” sometime ago 
warned contributors not to send jokes transcribed from its early volumes, and 
mentioned that it kept a memory boy who knew every line that kad been puk 
lished in it from its first number. 


14 
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All this, you will say, may be true of books and essays ; but our daily papers, 
of course, being made up of statements of immediate events, must necessarily 
be new, and there is no transfer work about them. 

You know what they do with old paper. They grind it up and make paper 
of it again. A similar process goes on in the mind of the reporter and editor. 
He has a certain stock of ideas and information. He wrote that stock out last 
year, and it appeared in the newspaper. This year he grinds the same ideas 
over and they appear again. With a true perception of this fact, the process of 
writing is called in newspaper offices “ grinding out copy.” 

When the Emperor of Austria arrived in Paris near the close of the great 
Exhibition, he was entertained by a quiet review at Longchamps. In the morn- 
ing a writer entered a newspaper office and handed in an article describing the 
review. 

“But,” objected the editor, “the review does not take place till this after- 
noon.” 

“That is nothing. I have taken my article on the last review and altered 
the dates. It will do as well; everything is to be just the same.” 

The article was accepted, and the writer went away. In five minutes, how- 
ever, he returned in consternation. 

“ Sapristi! Wewere about to make a blunder. I have forgotten to take out 
Berezowski !” 

I was once acquainted with a reporter who knew the courses of all the grooves 
in which everything under the sun was accustomed to run. He had been in the 
profession for years, and without ever troubling himself to hunt up details, he 
wrote’ accounts of everything from his own previously acquired knowledge of the 
manner in which, according to all precedent, these things would, without doubt, 
occur. He even knew just what kind of speeches half the men in the Metropo- 
lis would make on certain occasions. He could tell you what jokes, what quota- 
tions, what flights of rhetoric would be got off at the New England and St. 
Patrick’s dinners, and at the Burns Festival. He could tell you just what argu- 
ments and what figures of speech each man would indulge in at a political meet- 
ing. I should like to make two or three exceptions to that, but it might be 
deemed too personal. Of course, in writing for the press, he never committed 
himself too much to details. When he was set down for a meeting for some 
general, popular object, he would oftentimes sit down in the office and write up 
the whole thing, somewhat after the following model : 

A large and intelligent audience assembled last evening at the George Washington 
Hall to make arrangements for perfecting an organization for the purpose of etc., etc. 
After the usual preliminary business necessary to put the association in working order, the 
Hon. was introduced, and delivered an eloquent and forcible address. He congratu- 
lated the audience on the numbers and enthusiasm which had characterized this gathering. 
He considered it an omen of the success of the grand and beneficent cause in which they 
were engaged. That cause was founded in justice and right, and would prevail. It might 
be impeded for a time, but it would spring forth again, like Phoenix from his ashes, with 
new strength and beauty. Truth crushed to earth would surely rise again. The persons 
enlisted in this cause were energetic and determined. They knew their rights, and know- 
ing, dared maintain. He proceeded at some length to expatiate upon the benefits to be 
derived from success in their efforts, and concluded by exhorting all present to put their 
shoulders to the wheel and aid the object for which they had assembled, by every means 
in their power. 
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The speech was listened to attentively, and was repeatedly interrupted by applause. 
The meeting broke up amid great enthusiasm. 

No speaker ever came down to the office and complained of such a report of 
his speech. He saw that it was nicely worded and would do him credit, and that 
it was what he ought to have said whether he did say it or not. 

Suppose that somebody came to the office and told him that the Hon. 
had been tendered the nomination for the Assembly or for Congress, and had 
attended the meeting and accepted the nomination. He immediately sat down 
and wrote an account including the honorable gentleman’s speech as follows : 

The Hon. —— here entered the room, escorted by the committee, which had been ap- 
pointed to wait upon him and inform him of his nomination. He was greeted with the 
most overwhelming enthusiasm. When the applause had subsided he addressed the au- 
dience in a few brief and pertinent remarks. 

He thanked the meeting for the very great honor they had conferred upon him by ten- 
dering him this nomination. He should consider it as an expression of their approval of 
his previous course, and of their confidence in that honesty of purpose and earnest desire 
for the public good by which he had sought to merit their approbation in his previous 
career. He hoped still to be actuated by an unswerving fidelity to those principles which 
his party had so triumphantly vindicated in the past. If he should be successful in this 
contest he should spare no effort to do his whole duty to his constituents and to serve with 
his best abilities the grand old party to which they all owed allegiance. (Loud cheering.) 
In conclusion he stated his profound conviction that they should emerge victoriously from 
this contest, and would go forward with renewed energy to the rescue of our common 
country from the hands of the miserable demagogues who now, for a brief period, held 
the helm of power. 

The meeting adjourned with rousing cheers for the speaker and for the Republocratic 
party. 

Invariably after reading this report of his speech the Hon. would ask 
my friend the reporter, whenever he saw him, to take a cigar. 

How easy it was to write a nice item about a ball. 

Notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather, the votaries of Terpsichore assem- 
bled last evening in full force at Independence Hall to enjoy the festivities of the 44th 
anniversary of the Bullgine Guards. The music, which was furnished by Gideon’s 
Band, was excellent, the arrangements of the committee perfect, and everything passed off 
in the pleasantest manner. The company continued to trip the “light fantastic toe” until 
“ the wee sma’ hours ayant the twal,” and when our reporter left (this was a bold stroke 
of fancy) “the mirth and fun grew fast and furious,” and the enjoyment had reached its 
height. 

This of course could have been extended to half a column by a description 
of the terrible condition of the weather, by some complimentary and historical] 
remarks about the Bullgine Guards (for he knew all about them) and by a de- 
scription of the scene in the ball-room, and of the dancing, the supper, and the 
music. 

Suppose he was called on to write an account of a great storm, or of the break- 
ing up of the ice in the river. He had done it twenty times before, and knew 
everything that was likely to happen on such an occasion. The whole scene was 
present to his mind, for in his early reporting days he had trudged many weary 
blocks to get the impressions and facts which he now drew from his memory. 
On the other hand if he was asked to write a letter from the West Indies de- 
scribing an earthquake, though he had never seen either an earthquake or the 
West Indies, he would find a description of some former earthquake in the en- 
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cyclopedia and of the locality in the gazetteer, and would thus bring the whole 
scene directly before his mind’s eye. 

I have only spoken of strict matters of news. How about the other depart- 
ments of a newspaper? The political editorials are a rehash of ideas a century 
old. We are grinding over the same arguments. There is always acrisis. The 
present issue is always the most momentous that was ever presented to the con- 
sideration of a free people. The perpetuity of our institutions always depends 
on its decision. I have never discovered the time in the writings of editors or 
the speeches of politicians when there was nota crisis. I cannot find sucha time 
in looking over all the debates of Congress since its first assembling. I cannot 
find such a time in looking over old reports of parliamentary speeches. I cannot 
find a time when the coutitry was not on the brink of a precipice. You can read 
in Jeremy Bentham’s Works half the arguments you hear to-day, and a great 
many of them will be in his “ Book of Fallacies.” 

I once knew still another member of the press who kept an enormous col- 
lection of scraps from newspapers. He produced more articles in a given time 
than anybody I ever knew, for he kept two or three persons busy copying them 
for him. At Christmas and New Year’s, at Valentine’s day, at All Fool’s day, at 
Lent, at all the noticeable anniversaries, he had pleasant little articles ready 
about them, with a mixture of gossip and history that made them very readable 
and appropriate. They had all been quoted from his scraps, perhaps with a 
combination of two or three accounts, and perhaps with the addition of a few 
lines at the beginning to change them and make them fresh. They had all been 
written by other hands for previous anniversaries. At one time he would have 
a little descriptive article about spring at the Central Park ; now one about the 
Five Points ; now gossip about fashions. I once wrote an article about a rainy 
first of May, or moving day, and laid it aside until it was too late to print it for 
that year. I- happened to fish it out from my old papers four years afterward, 
about the last week in April. I watched for the weather on the first of May 
with some interest. It turned out a rainy day, and I sold my article without the 
change of a word, as though it had just been written. The same itemized edi- 
torial indignation about dirty streets, crowded cars, ferry mismanagement, the 
need of public baths, the reckless use of fire-arms, the necessity of cheaper 
houses for the poorer classes, the wrongs of women, the extravagance of fash- 
ion, the corruption in public places, are as forcible one year as another. An 
incident occurred last year, which, if I remember rightly, was as follows: A 
grand ball was given at Saratoga, and was reported in the “Saratogian,” with a 
full account of the ladies’ dresses. A week after a ball was given at Cape May, 
and, strange to say, there appeared in a New Jersey paper a report of it, with 
precisely the same account of dresses, the initials of ladies wearing them being 
the only part changed. 

I am, of course, giving an exaggerated case; but it is an illustration of the 
manner in which much work is done in newspaper offices. 

But, after all is said, there is a great deal of nonsense written about original- 
ity. The earnest man does not write to show his fellow-creatures how great a 
genius he is, but to do the best he can to interest and reform the greatest number 
of his readers. His success in this is the measure of the success due him. 
The work of creation in literature is pretty nearly accomplished, and it is now 


undergoing the processes of differentiation and integration. 
GEO. WAKEMAN. 
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“ ORRIN, MAKE HASTE, I AM PERISHING!”’ 


Prawn by Winslow liomer. 











BEECHDALE. 


By MARIAN HARLAND. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


RRIN was shocked into sober sincerity by the fierce, curt utterance, 
“ My dear Jessie! what has happened ?” 

“Don’t ask me!” walking on, her arms tightly wrapped in her shawl. 

Orrin kept step with her for several moments, studying the eyes that, black 
and disdainful, stared straight before her, and the mouth, rigid with pride, before 
he spoke again. 

“] will ask nothing just now, except that you take my arm and allow me to 
be your escort. This is a lonely road.” 

“Tt suits me the better, then.” 

He waited a minute more, and with gentle force undid her right hand from its 
hold upon the fellow, and drew it within his arm. 

“I know my society is unwelcome, Jessie ; but it is not right for you to be 
here without a protector. I shall not compel your confidence. When you are 
ready to give it, my sympathies or services are at your command.” 

The hot spark was brighter as she looked up at him. 

“ You must have known it. You, who pretend to be my friend! Why did 
you never tell me of Roy Fordham’s former engagement ?” : 

Unaffectedly amazed, Orrin yet refrained from explicit denial. 

“ Who has been talking to you?” he asked, instead. 

She dashed through the story in the same impetuous strain, ending it with— 
“He ought to have told me this, and so ought you! I can forgive anything else 
better than I can deception.” 

Orrin mused. 

“You are excited—” he began, slowly. 

“ She interrupted him: 

“ Who would not be? I am nota stone!” 

“ Nobody said you were!” smiling a little. “I was about to say that the 
anger you feel is perfectly natural—just what any woman with a heart would 
experience in the circumstances. But let us investigate before we censure. 
What is your ground of complaint against my friend and your betrothed? Did 
he ever tell you that you were his first and only love?” 

“1 do not know that he asserted it in so many words,” she replied, with a 
vivid blush. “ But I certainly inferred as much from what he has said.” 

“Every woman’s inference is the same when she listens to a declaration of 
affection. Who but a fool would preface or supplement such by a confession of 
how many times he had rehearsed it to other ears? Few men reach the age of 
twenty-five without having had two or three grandes passions. I do not main 
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tain, as did a gentleman of my acquaintance when taxed with being engaged in 
his fortieth love-suit, that in this, as in most other things, practice makes perfect. 
But I hold that you cannot accuse Roy of deceiving you, unless he declared 
expressly that he had never loved or wooed until he met you. Happy are those 
‘who are not visited by the ghosts of bygone—and, as they deemed, buried— 
affections upon their bridal eves!” 

“ None such shall stand between me and him whom I marry!” cried Jessie, 
vehemently. “If Roy once loved, if he still regrets this girl, he shall go back 
to her. I will have a whole heart, or I will leave him quite empty-handed, 
Divided allegiance is worse than desertion.” 

“Be assured of one thing,” returned Orrin, emphatically ; “Roy Fordham 
regrets no past action of his own. His judgment is calm as his measures are 
decided. If he suffers his heart to go out of his keeping, he does it in the per- 
suasion that he could not act more prudently, more in accordance with his best 
interests, than to entrust it to her whom he has chosen. But should he, never- 
theless, discover, from subsequent developments, that he was mistaken, he 
would recall affections and troth without weak hesitation. If Miss Sanford’s 
story be true, we may still rest content in the knowledge that he pursued what 
he thought was the wisest course, performed what seemed to him a simple and 
imperative duty. He is, of all men I know, the most clear-headed and con- 
scientious. If his ideas upon certain subjects appear to me over strict, if his 
conduct, in cases that would be trying emergencies to me, look like an exercise 
of superhuman resolution or self-denial, I do not, therefore, question his wisdom 
or my weakness.” 

“ Don’t make labored excuses for him, which you feel in your heart are flimsy 
sophisms !” broke in Jessie, impatiently. “Is it your belief that he was ever 
betrothed to this girl? And, if so, did he cast her off upon the barbarous pre- 
text Hester Sanford named ?” 

“If I knew the exact truth, you should have heard it before now. Roy has 
friends in the town in which Miss Sanford lives. He was with them at the sea- 
shore, two summers ago, and paid a visit to them Christmas before last. This is 
the extent of my actual knowledge touching this affair. He is reticent in the ex- 
treme with regard to his private and personal history. I never heard your name, 
never suspected that he was not heart-whole, prior to my first visit to Beechdale. 
I can only judge him in this case by what I know of his principles and conduct. 
He is incapable of what he considers a dishonorable, much less a base deed.” 

“Christmas before last!” murmured Jessie, in stifled accents. “He was 
corresponding with me then! had told my father he meant to ask my hand! 
Oh!” stopping short, and stamping her foot with feverish energy upon the 
frozen snow. “Is there no one who will end this horrible suspense? I would 
give my right hand if I might stand, face to face, with Roy Fordham, for ten 
minutes ; just long enough to bring my accusation and hear his defence !” 

“Tam thankful you cannot!” said Orrin, composedly. “I understand him 
far better than you do in some respects. To doubt is to insult him. One sen- 
tence of accusation, and your power over him is gone forever! Be guided by me, 
Jessie. You are not in a fit condition to decide for yourself upon your safest 
mode of action. It is an oft-repeated maxim of human law, that every man is 
innocent until proof brings his guilt home to him. Two things are patent from 
our present stand-point. When Roy asked you to marry him, he was free to do so 
—the previous engagement, assuming that such had ever existed, having been 
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dissolved some months earlier than the date of his proposal to you. Again, he 
is satisfied that his choice is a judicious one. He may not be an ardent suitor, 
because his is not a passionate nature, nor is he given to demonstrations of feel- 
ing. But he is more than contented. He is sincerely attached to you—” 

“Which means that he will fulfil his part of the contract of marriage, unless 
my sister should die of consumption before the wedding-day arrives!” Jessie 
stopped his defence by saying, with a bitter laugh. 

Orrin looked deeply pained. 

“We will talk about this, after a while,” he said, with a manifest struggle. 
“You are not ready for it just yet, or you would not sneer at my well-meant 
attempt to set your mind ut rest.” 

“With unfeeling arguments—with special pleadings that freeze the blood at 
my heart!” she pursued, unappeased and desperate. “ Your advocacy is worthy 
of the cause you have espoused. And I am being torn by pride and wounded 
affection as by raging wild horses! It is easy for you to talk sensibly and coolly 
of what appeals only to your reason.” 

“ Child!” seizing her elbows, and bringing her to a stand still in the middle 
of the road, facing himself. “ Does it cost me nothing, do you think, to plead this 
cause! There are no wild horses for me, then! No might-have-been dogging 
my daily steps and haunting my pillow! No furies of remorse and betrayed 
confidence menacing me! I tell you, your pettish jealousy, your slight heat of 
resentment, that will be gone before to-morrow morning, is in comparison with 
what I endure, as a summer breeze to a tornado—the flicker of a match to the 
fires of Gehenna!” 

He let her go, and she walked on beside him, stunned and dizzy, almost ob- 
livious of her own grievances in the thought of the passion that had blazed in 
his eyes—found vent in his hurried sentences. 

Not daring to glance at his face, she had another surprise, almost as great, 
when he at length suggested, in a tone tranquil to coldness, that they should 
retrace their steps. 

“Tt will be late before we reach home, as it is,” he offered in support of his 
proposition. “ And the air grows keener every minute.” 

Nothing more was said until they were again upon the bridge, where he stayed 
her a moment that he might rearrange her shawl. 

“ Are you tolerably comfortable ?” he asked, in his usual brotherly way. 

“If you are not angry with me,” she said, appealingly, emboldened by the lit- 
tle attention. 

“You silly child! I have never had a thought of you that bordered upon 
unkindness. We have both been unreasonable, this afternoon. Your warmth 
was excusable. Mine was culpable weakness. You will hate me in time, if I 
forget myself in this manner. It was selfish and wicked besides being unmanly. 
Don’t contradict me! I know what I am saying now, at any rate. To exchange 
an unpleasant for a painful subject, promise me that you will not allude to Miss 
Sanford’s narrative in your letters to Roy. I shall make it my business to sift 
that matter thoroughly, and shall apprise you of the result. Meanwhile, we will 
depend upon what we are certain of—the excellence of his principles and nicety 
of his honor. He is, in my estimation, as nearly faultless as mortals ever grow to 
be. You can hardly act more sensibly than to think as much as possible of him, 
and as little of his vaurten cousin as is consistent with common benevolence.” 

It was silvery-grey twilight out of doors when they gained Mrs. Baxter's 
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door, and they found a rosy twilight of summer warmth within her parlors, 
balmy, moreover, with the spiciness flowing out, in the genial temperature, from 
the latest bouquet presented by Mr. Wyllys—mignonette, citron, aloes, and vio- 
lets. The donor, playfully gallant, was chafing Jessie’s numb fingers before the 
fire, and she laughing, in spite of herself, at his sallies, when Mrs. Baxter 
tripped in. 

She always entered a room bouncingly or mincingly, generally with the added 
effect of having been pushed in by some unseen hand from behind. She re- 
coiled, momentarily, at the tableau upon the rug, and Jessie observed it with a 
sick, guilty qualm that made her snatch away her hand from Orrin’s hold. 

He was not discomfited. 

“ Here is a frozen wayfarer I picked up on the bridge, my dear madam,” he 
said, gayly. “ Mindful of your known charity and condescension, I took the lib- 
erty of bringing her in to be treated by you as her needs require. If I may 
advise you in a matter in which you are so much wiser than myself, I recom- 
mend that a cup of warm drink—gruel, panado, or posset—and a reasonable 
amount of admonition, be administered without delay. As an additional pre- 
caution against rheumatism, pleurisy, or bronchitis, a glass of hot lemonade, 
with ”—affecting to whisper—“a tablespoonful of Jamaica rum or old Bourbon, 
at bed-time, would be eminently judicious. My impertinence culminates in the 
petition that you vouchsafe to bestow upon my unworthy but very chilly self a cup 
of the nectar in common use upon your table under the name of Souchong.” 

Jessie slipped away to her chamber while her cousin was replying in hospi- 
table terms to this nonsense, and did not reappear below until the tea-bell had 
rung twice. 

She had been crying, Mrs. Baxter saw at once, and she was still very pale. 
It had been a violent fit of weeping that had exhausted her to languor of expres- 
sion and movement. The doctor spoke cheerily to her as she seated herself be- 
side him. 

“Well, my little girl, how are your spirits this freezing night? Do they fol- 
low the mercury, or rise in inverse ratio to its descent ?” 

An unfortunate question, but it brought a faint glow to her face. 

“J shall be more lively when I have had my supper,” she said, averting her 
eyes. “Iam cold and tired now.” 

The doctor bent his head and raised his hand to ask a blessing, then bade 
his wife “pour out Jessie’s tea, forthwith. She looks as if she needed it,” he 
subjoined, uneasily, watching her with the grey eyes that were very keen when 
he was awake to what was passing in the every-day and material world.” 

Jessie sipped the scalding liquid, swallowing each spoonful with a tremendous 
effort, when if trickled down to the lump that obstructed larynx and epiglottis, 
wishing the while that the docter would subside into one of his fits of learned 
abstraction and knot his handkerchief instead of staring so solemnly at her, ex- 
pecting each second to hear him demand “ What she had been crying about?” 

She was very grateful to Orrin for his persistent, and, in the end, successful 
attempts to draw the fire of the searching regards, and, rallying her wits and 
courage, she at last joined in the conversation. Mrs. Baxter, likewise, was less 
voluble than was her wont. Appreciating the fact, almost universally recognized 
by his acquaintances, that Mr. Wyllys was not a marrying man, she aroused 
herself to ponder, in serious earnest, upon what was likely to be the result of 
his fraternal intimacy with her ward. Orrin had made all straight with her at 
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the outset, even before Jessie entered her house as a visitor, by representing 
himself as an old friend of the family, and speaking of Jessie in a grandfatherly 
strain that entitled him to become the platonic cavalier of the unsophisticated 
débutante. But platonic grandfathers did not squeeze pretty girls’ hands when 
téte-a-téte in the twilight, or should not, reasoned the duenna; and Jessie’s red 
eyes and pallid complexion increased her misgivings to dreads. She seemed to 
have been asleep all winter until to-night, and awakened upon the edge of a prec- 
ipice. If, through her neglect or misplaced confidence, Ginevra’s child should 
come to grief, she would rue, to the latest day of her life, the invitation that had 
enticed her from home and safety to lose her heart to the designing arts of a 
man of the world. 

Orrin had small temptation to prolong his stay into the evening. There was 
incipient disfavor in the hostess’s eye which was not neutralized by her stereo- 
typed smile. The doctor betook himself to his study when he arose from the 
table, and Jessie shaded her face from fire and lamp-light by a hand screen, com- 
plaining that she was stupid after her walk in the wind. 

“T promised to go up to the Judge’s to-night,” he said, at the end of an un- 
satisfactory half hour. Won’t you join our party for billiards and music? Miss 
Fanny charged me not to come without you.” 

Jessie did not raise her regards from the screen. 

“No, thank you; I have had enough billiards for one day. And I am in an 
intensely unmusical humor.” 

“T really ought to ‘do’ the polite to Miss Sanford,” continued he, lightly to 
Mrs. Baxter’s auriculars, significantly to Jessie’s. “I have been shamefully re- 
miss since her appearance among us. Miss Fanny took me to task for it, an 
evening or two since, and I was obliged to plead ‘ Guilty.’” 

“She is a very pleasant young lady, I hear, and invested with more solid 
charms than any of our Hamilton belles can boast, I suppose,” chirped Mrs. 
Baxter. 

jessie was silent and gloomy, calling up the least imaginable symptom of a 
smile in response to Orrin’s adieus, and relapsing into taciturnity and the shad- 
ow of her hand-screen when he had departed. 

Mrs. Baxter flitted about the rooms like a perturbed guardian angel, poking 
the fire that her charge’s feet might be warmer, dropping a curtain to shut out a 
draught from the back of her neck, pushing forward a brioche for her use, and 
giving her chair a gentle tug nearer the grate before she essayed verbal conso- 
lation. 

Finally, she leaned upon the back of Jessie’s seat, and made several mes- 
meric passes over her brow and scalp, the fringe of the scarlet scarf it was her 
pleasure to-night to sport twisted around her right wrist, brushing the chin and 
tickling the nose of her young relative. 

“Does your head ache very badly now, my sweet?” breathlessly solicitous. 

“ Not at all, thank you, cousin.” 

“T am delighted to hear you sayso! You don’t think you have really taken 
cold, my precious, do you ?” 

“Oh, no! I never take cold!” 

“Mr. Wyllys seemed very anxious lest you had,” Mrs. Baxter remarked, 
quite too carelessly. “I say ‘seemed,’ for these ladies’ men are not models of 
sincerity, always, however charming they may be as parlor companions. If I 
had a daughter, my love—and it is the great sorrow of my life that I never had 
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one—if I hada daughter, just blooming into womanhood, affectionate, suscep- 
tible, and unsuspecting, I should caution her to be on her guard against a too 
ready credence in the flattering tongues, and the more insidious flattery of de- 
meanor and action of gentlemen who are honorable in all things else. I respect 
Mr. Wyllys,” she continued, the passes faster and more agitated, the silken 
fringes bobbing up and down before Jessie’s vision, “I honor his many estimable, 
admire his many shining qualities ; but I am fearful that in his otherwise com- 
mendable desire to please and make happy, he may excite hopes—or expecta- 
tions may be the better term—he never intended to engender. It is the way 
with men who are the pets of ,society, particularly ladies’ favorites.” 

Entirely out of breath by this time, she withdrew her hand from her guest’s 
head to press it upon her palpitating bosom, while her gulp of emotion was loud 
as the cluck of a brooding hen. 

Jessie lowered her screen with a gesture of haughty amusement. 

“If your object is to warn me against attaching undue importance to Mr. 
Wyllys’s friendly attentions, cousin, I can disabuse your mind of fears for my 
peace of mind, by assuring you that it is not threatened from that quarter. I 
ought, perhaps, to have told you, long ago, of a circumstance that exculpates 
Mr. Wyllys from the charge of trifling, and renders the notice he bestows upon 
me altogether harmless and proper. I am engaged to be married to his cousin, 
Mr. Fordham, and he knows it. This makes all safe for us both—does it not?” 


CHAPTER IX. 


THERE was no prettier spot in all the country-side than Willow Creek, just 
where it was spanned by the rustic bridge at the bottom of the parsonage mead- 
ows. The stream was there at its widest and deepest, and, in consequence, its 
smoothest. The fringe of willows on the thither bank and the alder and birch 
thicket studding that nearest the parsonage, were reflected in the clear, dark mir- 
ror to the tiniest leaf and bud. Beneath and between these, there were stretches 
of turf that were evergreen; beds of wild balsam which flowered all summer, 
and on the September day we are describing, these alternated with borders of 
hoary mountain sage, blue-eyed gentian, tall plumes of golden rod, yet taller 
purple brush, stiff and stately—and yellow patches of love-vine, running riot- 
ously into the water, and entangling the commoner arrow-leaf and sedge in its 
gorgeous meshes. 

Through the gorge worn by the creek in the mountains, one had a view of 
the upper valley and the chain of hills that grew bluer and lower as the eye 
pursued their northerly course. Below the bridge lay the church, benignant war- 
der of the plain, fertile as was that of Sodom, loaded with ripe grain, ready to be 
cut, or already stacked for the garner, and white, here and there, as from un- 
timely snows, with blossoming buckwheat. The whistle of the quail in the stub- 
ble ; the rattling roll of empty farm wagons over the distant bridge, on their 
way to the field, the duller thunder of heavily-laden wains creaking and swaying 
from side to side behind the straining oxen, and the drowsy undertone of the 
mill-wheel mingled with the nearer warble of birds in the trees and the gentle 
wash of the waves under the willows. 

Jessie Kirke heard all this as she leaned over the rail of the foot-bridge and 
looked into the water. The narrow crossing had been designed and partly 
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built by Mr. Kirke himself. The railing was composed of cedar branches, with 
the bark left on, arranged into fantastic figures, and surmounted by a slender pole 
of the same wood. Many stopped to examine and admire it in passing over, 
and it made a picturesque feature in the landscape. It was familiar in every 
joint to Jessie, having formed a part of her favorite walk for ten years ; but she 
chose to linger there on this morning, to hang over the parapet, pick bits of bark 
from the side and fling them into the brook, as an idle child might launch and 
watch a toy fleet. 

It was a face many removes from childhood’s thoughtlessness and childish 
glee that stared back at her from the glassy surface. A face, wild eyed and hag- 
gard, with bent brows betokening suffering and conflict; a mouth telling, in 
piteous and patient lines, of defeat. 

She had returned from Hamilton in March, looking jaded and ill, said the 
dwellers in Beechdale, who shook sagacious heads over her winter’s dissipation. 
Her father and Eunice attributed her loss of bloom and liveliness to too close 
application to her studies, and cited her improvement in music, French, and 
German in proof of their theory. She would not relax her diligence when she 
was settled at home. Eunice, whose name was a synonyme for industry, did not 
surpass her in strict attention to all departments of feminine labor. In the 
kitchen and the garden, at the needle, the piano, writing-desk, and her books, 
she toiled from sunrise until bedtime, with energy Eunice silently likened to 
greediness for occupation of mind and body, while Mr. Kirke hardly recognized 
his darling in the decorous and thrifty housewife and busy student. Voice, 
‘phraseology, and carriage—all were altered. She was an elegant woman in appear- 
ance and conversation ; but the fond parent missed the tricksy sprite who had 
wrought mischief and mirth in his home, missed her teasing and her follies, 
her exactions and her caresses. Not that she was cold or sullen. She told long 
and entertaining stories of her Hamilton life; gave faithful descriptions of peo- 
ple and things; talked of arts and philosophy to him by the hour, and offered 
regularly the morning and evening kiss she had been accustomed to bestow from 
her infancy. But having already one daughter who was an exemplar to her sex, 
he recollected the bewitching naughtiness of the old-time Jessie, and wished 
fervently he had met Mrs. Baxter’s alluring invitation by a peremptory negative, 
and kept his gem as it was. To his taste, it had lost—not gained—in the cutting 
and polishing. 

Eunice was discreet when he intimated something of the kind to her. 

“ She is certainly more quiet and studious,” she replied ; “but she says she 
is very well, and she has much to make her thoughtful in Roy’s absence. More- 
over, she works hard; too hard, I think, while I honor her determination to 
prepare herself thoroughly for her future position. She will be a wife of whom 
Roy may justly be proud.” 

Again, when Mr. Kirke feared that Jessie was often depressed to despond- 
ency, although she strove nobly to conceal it, the elder daughter “hoped all 
would be well again when Roy should come back. He can reason or soothe her 
out of morbid fancies better and sooner than either you or I can, father. His 
influence over her is wonderful, and always beneficial.” 

“TI wish the dear fellow were home again, then!” sighed the parent. 

He did not guess how fervently Eunice echoed the desire. She might be 
partially successful in quelling his anxieties ; but the beryl eyes saw that, so far 
from all being right with her young sister, something was lamentably wrong, 
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Jessie’s very manner of speaking of Roy and her marriage were totally dissimi- 
lar to her former frank or bashful confessions. If she had lived with him as his 
wife a dozen years she could not have alluded to him more composedly, or talked 
of housekeeping and other practicalities in a more matter-of-fact strain. This 
was exceedingly sensible ; but it was not on that account the more like Jessie. 
The transformation from an enthusiastic madcap, who did and felt nothing by 
halves—let it be loving, laughing, sorrowing, or working—into the dignified part- 
ner of Eunice’s everyday cares and duties, equable in temperament, reliable in 
judgment, and judicious in action, ought, perhaps, to have elicited commenda- 
tion from one who was herself a model in all these respects ; but, instead of 
gratification, she felt only bewilderment and alarm at the completeness of the 
change. It must have manifested itself in Jessie’s letters also, for Roy had twice 
written to Eunice privately, questioning her about her sister’s health and spirits. 

“Her letters are regular as ever, and no less beautiful than punctual,” he 
said. “But they contain so few particulars of her daily life and feelings, while 
they treat freely of family and neighborhood affairs, that I have fancied there was 
something pertaining to her individual experience she desired to hide from me, 
lest the knowledge of it should give me pain.” 

Eunice answered hopefully and with such reassurance as she could truthfully 
impart, and wished more ardently than ever that he would return and assume the 
charge of his treasure—the charge and the cure. 

They had had a quiet summer, the main event being a visit from Mrs. Bax- 
ter, and Orrin Wyllys who officiated as her escort. They were domesticated for 
a week at the parsonage, and Jessie’s monopoly of her cousin’s society had left 
Orrin entirely to her father’s and sister’s care. Nobody made verbal objection 
to this division of hospitable duties. Mr. Wyllys held long talks with his host 
—-scientific, literary, and political—during post-prandial smokes, besides driving 
and riding with him in his professional rounds at such seasons as Eunice was too 
busy to attend to her guests. When she was at liberty to devote herself to 
social duties there were hours of music and reading; long rambles among the 
hills, Mrs. Baxter and Jessie far in advance—for the latter always outstripped 
her sister in pedestrian expeditions ; moonlight promenades and conferences on 
the piazza that left Jessie all the time she desired for conversation with her late 
chaperon. It was unanimously agreed at parting that the week had passed 
swiftly and delightfully ; farewells were linked with hopes of a repetition of the 
pleasure, and the household relapsed into its ordinary aspect and ways. If there 
were any perceptible difference in those composing it, it was that Jessie worked 
harder and was paler than she had been prior to the interruption, while Eunice 
grew younger and prettier every day. 

“T have tried very hard!” Jessie said aloud, still hanging over the water, but 
clasping her hands in a sort of despair. “And I am very tired!” 

Then, two heavy tears rolled from her eyes and broke up the reflection of the 
sad face below into little dancing circles. 

An hour before, as she stood in the garden, grafting a lemon tree, a neighbor 
rode up to the fence to say “ good-day ” and inquire after the health of the cler- 
gyman’s family. 

“You'll have company pretty soon, I’m thinking,” he said, knowingly. “I 
suppose that’s no news to you, though.” 

**We expect no one,” said Jessie, carelessly. 
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“Then you'll have a pleasant surprise. I saw Mr. Wyllys at the hotel as I 
came by.” 

Jessie’s knife swerved slightly as she made the incision in the bark, but her 
voice was firm. 

“ Are you sure?” 

“O, yes! I spoke with him. He got up late last night, he said. Come 
now, Miss Jessie, J am an old friend. Which of you is he after?” 

“ Neither, that I know of. Certainly not me!” replied she, imperturbably. 

She finished her task carefully when the inquisitor had passed, carried twine 
and scissors into the house, gave Patsey an order as she glanced into the kitchen, 
and, unobserved by the servant, left the dwelling and went down through the 
garden into the meadow. 

Her father and Eunice were away from home for the day—possibly for the 
night also, and she had her reasons for preferring the solitude of the woods or a 
retreat among the crags of Old Windbeam to a prolonged interview with Orrin 
Wyllys. 

Did I say “preferred?” Does not the opium-eater in his lucid intervals 
prefer thirst and languor and pain to the drug for which his diseased appetite 
cries out as the dying for breath and the fever-scorched for water? Prefer it 
with mind and conscience, if not with flesh and will? Jessie Kirke’s will lived 
yet, and it had borne her beyond the reach of temptation and kept her there. 
But it did not hinder her from picturing Orrin pacing the portico, or sitting in 
the parlor, awaiting her while she hid herself and her wretchedness among the 
willows. 

She had but to go back by the way she had come, and hours of blissful com- 
panionship were hers ; full draughts of enjoyment such as those which had in- 
toxicated the unwary girl who, last winter, had believed that she might drink 
and be innocent. His eyes would kindle into the magic gleam that enervated 
resolution and let loose a flood of vague, delicious fancies upon her brain ; his 
voice melt into the modulations that enchained the ear like pathetic music. 
Under the spell of his consummate address she would believe, for the mo- 
ment, or the hour, or the day he spent with her, all that he said or looked, 
although dimly conscious, the while, that she would despise herself as a weak, 
guilty fool for the temporary faith, through weeks and months afterward. 

As she did now! She was wrung by self-contempt for musing these imagi- 
nations, yet dallied with them—sipped shudderingly, yet with avidity, of their 
dangerous sweetness. 

“T have tried very hard!” she moaned again. 

Tried to hold fast to her trust in her betrothed after the cruel shock it had 
sustained from Hester Sanford’s story. She was still uncertain how much or 
how little truth there was in it. It had been long since her latest mention of it 
to Orrin. He had replied to this by an injunction to continued confidence in 
Roy’s honor, construed by her into a charitable evasion. He promised anew to 
push his investigations as occasion might offer, but she believed that he was 
afraid to keep hisword. He loved his cousin too truly to enter upon an examina- 
tion of a record which he more than suspected to contain entries that would dam- 
age Roy irretrievably in her esteem. Given this lever of unappeased distrust in, 
and latent resentment toward him to whom her allegiance was due, and a less 
adroit diplomat than Orrin might have so weakened the defences of her love and 
constancy as to make her doubt whether surrender were not unavoidable, even 
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desirable. She was “tired,” poor child ! dismayed that her labor in “deep mid- 
ocean” was so tedious and severe, longing for rest in whatever port her worn 
heart might make. 

“T shall be tamed by the time you come home,” she had said, ’twixt tears 
and smiles, to Roy at their parting. “Quite tame and old!” 

“And Iam!” she thought, as the jest recurred to her now. “ Only life also 
has grown tame and the world old and gray!” 

She had swung her hat upon her arm, and pushing back her hair with the 
palms that supported her forehead, that the wind from the water might cool her 
temples, she rested her listless weight upon the frail parapet. The woven twigs, 
once supple, were dry and rotten under their bark, and swayed outward with a 
sharp crack—a warning that came too late to save her. She caught, in falling, 
at the shattered panels left standing, and dragged only a handful of broken sticks 
with her into the creek. Coming to the surface after the plunge, she threw her 
grasping, struggling hands widely abroad, succeeded in seizing one of the upright 
supports of the bridge, and clung to it. Her head and shoulders were out of 
water. She was not actually drowning, and in the strength imparted by this 
consciousness she drew a long breath and called for help. 

A faint echo came back from the hills; the rest of the shout was lost in the 
spreading meadows, or overpowered by the commingled sounds that were the 
voice of the early autumn day. 

She heard them more distinctly than when she had stood upon the bridge ; 
the beat of the mill-wheel, the rattle and rumble of the farm-wagons—even the 
tread of the teams upon the bridge, the now distant whistle of the quail, and, 
close’ beside her, the lapping of the creek among the sedges. 

She weighed her chances of speedy release from her unpleasant and danger- 
ous situation before she raised another outcry. The stream was the feeder of 
the mill-pond, and was made deeper and more sluggish by the dam, less than 
half a mile further down. She remembered to have heard that the depth just 
under the bridge was about six feet. It might as well be sixty, if she were to 
relinquish her hold. She could do nothing but cling and wait until her calls 
should bring rescue, or some chance passenger espy her. This was an un- 
frequented byway, and it might be many hours before assistance came to her in 
the latter form. As to the other, the Parsonage was the nearest dwelling. The 
mill was no further off, but the united shriek of twenty drowning women could 
not be heard above the clatter of the machinery. Patsey was alone in the kitchen, 
her whole soul in her semi-weekly baking, and deaf to all out-door noises, except- 
ing those from the poultry-yard. There was no one else in the house, unless 
Orrin had arrived. Jessie believed that she tasted the bitterness of death, as 
she imagined him expectant of her coming, yet thoughtless of evil as the reason 
of her delay, taking a few restless turns upon the portico; then wandering into 
the parlor, and standing, as he often did, for several minutes together, gazing at 
the picture of the girl at the wishing well; opening the piano and running over 
some remembered air, or improvising dreamy, wistful strains, with absent 
thoughts and eyes fixed upon vacancy. 

“ And she was here—nearing the gates that were to shut down between them 
forever ! 

She called again—a shrill scream, that scared the birds from their perches on 
the willow and birch boughs, and awoke a wailing echo among the mountains. 
Then all was quiet save for the mill, the fainter roll of heavy wheels, and, louder 
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than either, the lap! lap! lap! of the waves upon the grassy bank. How deadly 
cold the water was! and she became sensible, now, of an increasing weight 
drawing her downward ; the strain of her saturated garments upon the arms 
wound about the rough pole which stood between her and death. There wasa 
current, also, to be resisted, placid as the mirror had seemed from above, and 
her muscles were aching already. Her whole body would be numb presently, 
her clutch be relaxed by cold and prostration of the nervous and muscular 
system. 

She had decried life as tame, and the world as unlovely. She found them, in 
this fearfully honest hour, too dear and beautiful to leave thus suddenly. She 
recollected, even in this season of peril and dread, the oft-repeated story that 
one in the act of drowning recalls, in a flash of memory, every event of his past 
existence, however remote and minute ; reasoned within herself that this must 
be an old wives’ fable, since she, on the brink of eternity, had but one overmas- 
tering idea—how to avert impending dissolution. Her father, Eunice, Roy, and 
Orrin were all in her mind by turns, but there was no quickening of affection 
now that she might be leaving them to return no more. They seemed, in com- 
parison with the terrible fact of her present danger, but vague and far-off abstrac- 
tions—faded portraits in her mental gallery, hardly deserving a glance. She 
dwelt with agony upon the circumstances that the stream was becoming like ice 
to her limbs, and the pain in her arms intense, while her soaked clothing and the 
current were sucking her downward. When the last remnant of her strength 
failed, would she be drowned by the cruel waves where she had fallen in, or 
borne, conscious and writhing in the throes of suffocation, over the dam, to be 
mangled by the rocks below the fall ! 

The horror of the last fancy drew from her another shriek. The echo 
taunted her by its feeble mimicry; the dull boom of the mill-wheel, the team- 
ster’s shout to his oxen, had the same meaning, and the lapping of the water 
was that of a fierce destroyer, hungering for his prey. 

Meanwhile, the visitor at the parsonage had been through the round Jessie 
had sketched for him in her tortured imagination ; had paced the porch until he 
was weary of the solitary turns; surveyed the portrait to his heart’s content, 
regretting, in his esthetic mind, that the original had toned down to the level of 
commonplace refinement, and had played a pensive “thought” on the piano. 

This performance brought in Patsey. 

“ Dick Van Brunt was by the gate just now, Mr. Wyllys, and he said as how 
he seen Miss Jessie, going down toward the crick, nigh upon an hour ago. You 
mought see something on her if you was to walk down that way.” 

“Thank you, Patsey. Perhaps I will if she do not come insoon. And per- 
haps I ‘mought’ make a fool of myself clambering those confounded mountain 
paths for half a day, and not get a glimpse of her!” he muttered, when the 
handmaiden had withdrawn. 

He stepped through the oriel window into the garden, humming, sotto voce, 
- “*My heart’s in the Highlands, my heart is not here,’” made the tour of the en- 
closure, noting how Eunice’s roses had grown, and that the exotics he had sent 
her in the spring were recompensing her for the care she had bestowed upon 
them, brushed both hands over a bed of musk-plant until the air reeked with 
perfume, and plucked a sprig of rosemary from the spot where he hdd stood to 
overhear the sister’s criticism of himself on the Fourth of July, smiling queerly 
as he did so. : 
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“T will send the fair Una a root of ‘ Czsar’s Bay,’ with the stipulation that 
she shall set it just here,” he said inwardly, the smile brightening at the apt con- 
ceit. “It shall be to me a floral monument, a sort of Cupid’s Ebenezer.” 

He gathered, furthermore, several bunches of late roses, rifling them of their 
freshest odor by ruthless handling, and strewing them to the right and left as he 
went from the garden into the meadow. The day was fine, but not warm enough 
to make walking a grievous task, and he might find Jessie at or beyond the 
bridge. He whistled “Casta Diva” as he strolled over the short grass—one 
might have believed from want of thought, who remarked his roving eyes and 
tranquil physiognomy. He looked, as he felt, on excellent terms with himself 
and the rest of the world; like a man who had eaten to satisfaction, but not to 
repletion, of the sunny side of the peach tendered by fortune, and who was suit- 
ably grateful to the person to whom he considered that he owed his success in 
life, to wit, Orrin Wyllys. 

What a companion portrait to set over against this serene visage and loung- 
ing figure in the pleasant meadow paths was that which, with distorted limbs, 
and countenance eager to frenzy, hung midway over the stream he was approach- 
ing! Jessie had heard the whistle and known it for his ; had caught from afar 
his measured tread upon the sward, and feeling herself grow weak and voiceless 
in the rush of reviving hope, had painfully gathered her remaining forces to 
abide his coming. She could see him through rifts in the low-branching birches ; 
counted every step with trembling impatience until he was within a stone’s 
throw. 

Then, she signalled him in a husky, dissonant voice that shocked herself, faint- 
ing though she was with suspense, intent only upon watching his movements, 
which meant to her deliverance sure and swift. 

“Orrin! make haste! I am perishing!” 

A glimpse of the broken railing told him all. 

Tearing off his coat as he ran, he leaped into the creek, swam out to her, 
and bade her loosen her hold, and remain perfectly quiet. 

“Don’t seize me! I will save you! Trust me!” he said, in authority she 
did not dream of resisting. 

In two minutes more he had dragged her through the water and laid her upon 
the warm turf, where the sun feliin brightness that meant comfort to her now 
as emphatically as the wavering glitter upon the stream had signified derision 
of her sufferings when she was very nigh to death. 

In all their intercourse Orrin had never spoken words that came so directly 
from what had once been a heart as those -that stirred the languid pulses and 
brought back the fleeting senses of the forlorn creature who lay gasping within 
his arms—livid, sodden, almost lifeless. 

“ Darling Jessie! precious child! Thank heaven I was in time!” 

The blue lips were touched by a smile; her eyes unclosed upon his with a 
look of worshipful love and gratitude that appealed to meaner elements of his 
character than those that had prompted his first outburst. He was himself 
again as his gaze kindled into responsive softness and fire. 

“ My love!” he murmured, bending to kiss her. “ May I not call you so 
for this one blessed instant? My only love, and mine alone!” 
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CHAPTER X. 

Mr. KirKE and Eunice were still absent when Orrin paid his second call at 
the parsonage that day. He had conducted Jessie home in the forenoon, a 
drenched and shivering figure, at which Patsey screeched with terror; stayed 
long enough to learn from the girl that the preventives he had ordered against 
cold were administered, and that her young mistress was put comfortably to bed, 
then betaken himself to his hotel to make the requisite changes in his own 
apparel. 

“ Miss Jessie hopes you'll stay here, sir,” remonstrated Patsey. “She says 
you'll find dry things in Mr. Kirke’s room. I’ve jist laid ’em all out ready.” 

“T am much obliged to Miss Jessie and to you, my good girl; but I shall 
run no risk in going down to the village. Say to Miss Jessie that she will hear 
from, or see me again before night.” 

Three hours later, a messenger brought a note, inquiring how Jessie was, 
and if she would be quite able to see him in the evening. 

“For I must return to Hamilton to-morrow,” he added. 

Jessie wrote one line in reply : 

i am up and well. Come whenever you please. 


Gratefully, J. K. 


His pleasure was to delay the visit until twilight. Perhaps he had a diffi- 
cult programme to arrange ; perhaps he wanted to give Jessie time to recover 
strength and composure ; or, he may have thought that delay would enhance the 
value of his society—on the legal principle he had enunciated, when Roy’s prior 
engagement was under discussion, we should accept his own explanation of his 


tardiness. 

“TI could not come earlier,” he said, very gravely, in reply to Jessie’s faltered 
gratitude and fears lest he had suffered from the morning’s adventure. “You 
needed rest and quiet, and I have been unhinged al! day—mentally, I mean. 
Don’t thank me again! You don’t know how like mockery phrases of acknowl- 
edgment sound from you tome, Sit down. You are still weak and nervous. 
You are trembling all over.” 

If she was, it was not from cold or debility. He placed her in an arm- 
chair, brought a shawl from the hall, and folded it about her; turned away 
abruptly, and walked the room ina silence she had neither words nor courage to 
break. The piano stood open as he had left it in the morning. He stopped 
before it at his tenth round, seated himself, and began a prelude. Then he sang 
the ballad she had crooned in the July sunset, so many, many months ago! 
while he listened without, and tore out the hearts of Eunice’s roses. 

He gave the first verse with tenderness that was exquisite ; rendered the 
musing ecstacy of the dream with beauty and expression that thrilled the audi- 
tor with delicious pain. This deepened into agony under the passionate melan- 
choly of the last stanza: 

Soon, o’er the bright waves howled forth the gale, 
Fiercely the lightning flashed on our sail ; 

Yet, while our frail bark drove o’er the sea, 
Thine eyes, like load-stars, beamed love on me. 
O heart ! awaken ! wrecked on lone shore ! 

Thou art forsaken! Dream, heart, no more ! 

He came back to where she sat, all bowed together, and quivering in every 
limb—and knelt before her. 

15 
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“Jessie! 1 have dreamed, and I am awake! I am here to-night to ask you 
to forgive not only the rash, presumptuous words I spoke this morning, but the 
feeling that gave them birth. I have loved you from the moment of oar first 
meeting. You and heaven are my witnesses how I have striven with my unwar- 
rantable passion—how, persuaded that the indulgence of this would be a rank 
offence against honor and friendship, I resisted by feigned coldness your inno- 
cent wiles to win the good will of Roy’s relative. I deluded myself for a time 
with the belief that I could control the proofs of my affection within the bounds 
of brotherly regard. You best know how, when your faith in the truth of your 
accepted lover was shaken, I became his champion ; how conscientiously and 
laboriously I have pleaded his cause with you, tried to be faithful to the trust he 
had reposed in me ; how, when I had nearly betrayed myself in an unguarded 
moment, I endeavored to dissipate any suspicions my imprudence had awakened 
in your mind. Again and again, I have avoided you for days and months 
together; punished myself for my involuntary transgression against my friend 
by denying myself the sight of that which was dearer and more to be desired in 
my esteem than all the world and heaven itself; shut myself into outer dark- 
ness from the light of your eyes and the sound of your voice. The fruit of the 
toils, the anguish, the precautions of fourteen months were destroyed to-day 
by one outburst of ungovernable emotion. I shali dream no more, dear! I 
solemnly vow this on my knees, while I beg you to say that you do not despise 
me!” 

The bowed head was upon his shoulder now, and she was weeping. He put 
his arm about her and held her close, while he prayed her to be comforted. 

“ These tears are all for me, I know,” he said, sadly. “ But, indeed, darling, 
1 am unworthy of one of them. They make me feel yet more keenly what a vil- 
lain I must seem to you.” 

“Don’t say that!” she burst forth. “If you are unworthy in your own sight, 
what must I think of my conduct? You were under no vow, had professed to 
love no other; had entered into no compact in the name of Gop to be constant 
to one—one only—while life endured ; a compact you called sacred and binding 
as marriage! I loathe myself when I think of my fickleness and falsehood? I 
do not deserve to receive the love of any true man. There is, at times, a bitter 
tonic in the idea that I may be better worth Roy Fordham’s acceptance than I 
would be of another’s who had never deceived the trust of the woman that loved 
him!” 

She sat upright and laughed in saying it. “We—he and I—could not up- 
braid one another on the score of inconstancy !” 

“T cannot have you depreciate yourself. You have been true to the letter of 
your vow. There are some feelings that defy control. Listen to me, dearest” 
—sitting down by her. “This is a world of mismatched plans—of blighted 
hopes and fruitless regrets. But the wise do not defy fate. They look, instead, 
for the sparkle of some stray gem amid the ashes of desolation. Let us be 
brave since we cannot be hopeful. I can never forget you—never cease to think 
of you as the dearest and noblest of women. The memory will be more to me 
than any possession in the gift of fortune. No change of external circumstances 
can make us less to one another than we are now, while to the world we can 
never be more. Nothing is further from my wishes or designs than ‘to weaken 
you. regard for the strength of a compact so solemn as that which binds you to 
your betrothed. He is a good man, and he will cherish you kindly and faith- 
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fully. It may seem harsh judgment, but we are dealing in no mock reserves 
now, love; and, however weakly my heart may shrink from pronouncing the 
doom of my happiness, I ought not to disguise from myself or you the truth, 
that, since he has done nothing since your betrothal to forfeit your esteem, you 
should fulfill your promise whenever he shall claim it.” 

“Which he may never do!” Jessie interrupted the forced calmness of the 
argument. “I heard a terrible story a month ago—one that has driven sleep 
from my eyes for nights since. Did you ever hear that my mother was insane 
for many years before she died?” 

It was too dark to see her face, but Orrin felt the strong shudder that ran 
over her; saw the gesture which seemed to tear the dreadful secret from her. 
She went on wildly: “That the loving words and caresses, the recollection of 
which has fed my heart from my babyhood ; the tales, and songs, and sketches that 
were my choicest pleasures then, were the vagaries of an unsettled mind ; that 
she knew nothing aright after [—miserable little wretch !—was born—not even 
her own child! that through all these years I have been worshipping a beautiful 
abstraction! I never hada mother! Oh! that I had died while I still believed 
in her!” 

The cry of the last sentence was of hopeless bereavement, and the specious 
actor beside her sat appalled at the might of a woe beyond his conception. 

She resumed before he could reply : 

“TI ought never to marry! Accursed from the beginning, I should finish my 
shadowed life alone. You talk of the gifts of fortune. The best she can offer 
me now is quiet and obscurity. I have written all this to Mr. Fordham. He - 
knows, by this time, that I am a less desirable partner for his fastidious and un- 
tainted self than was the poor girl whose only crime was that her sister had died 
of consumption—that amore deadly malady is my birthright.” 

“You have written thus to Roy!” exclaimed Orrin, in stern earnest, “ with- 
out consultation with your sister or father ?” 

“Why should I consult them? Having deceived me for twenty years and 
more, they would not be likely to tell me the truth now. The story came directly 
to me from the daughter of my mother’s nurse, who lived here herself as a ser- 
vant girl. when I was born, and afterward I saw and talked with the woman. 
There is no mistake.” 

“You have acted hastily—most unwisely!” Orrin said, in seriousness that 
commanded her attention. This tale is not anew one to me. Your sister in- 
formed me of the slander before you went to Mrs. Baxter.” 

He rehearsed Eunice’s description of her stepmother’s invalidism, softening 
such portions of it as might, he feared, tend to feed the daughter’s unhealthy 
fancies. 

“Your father and your physician will tell you that her disease was physical ; 
her low nervous state and hysterical symptoms were concomitants of this, as 
were her indisposition to see strangers and inability to go abroad. It is your 
duty to write this explanation to Roy. He had your father’s version of the case 
when he asked his sanction to his addresses to yourself. You must tell him 
that this was the correct one.” 

“ To what purpose would all this be?” He had never heard her speak sul- 
lenly until now. “ Better that he should part from me on this pretext than upon 
the ground which my farther confession will furnish.” 
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She said the concluding words so inaudibly that Orrin did not catch their 
purport, or his rejoinder would have been different and less prompt. 

“ For the sake of your mother’s memory!” he urged, gently. “The mother 
who, you are again persuaded, both knew and loved you!” 

She was still for a moment. 

“You are right!” she said, abruptly. “It would be base to screen my faith- 
lessness at the expense of her reputation. I will tell him all! It is just that I 
should be spared no humiliation ! ” 

“What do you mean ?” queried Orrin, in an altered tone. 

Instead of replying, she hid her face in her hands (how well he recollected 
the old action !) and moaned. 

He touched her shoulder, less in caress than admonition, as he asked: “ Tell 
him what ? Why do you speak of humiliation ?” 

“ He will scorn me when I confess that my heart has changed—that I can 
never love him again, as I fancied I did once,” she whispered, as if ashamed 
to say it aloud. 

The temptation was potent, and the Thug yielded to it. 

“ And what then, darling !” he said, tightening his arm about her waist. 

“ You should not ask me!” in a yet lower whisper. 

Had the dusk allowed, she might have seen a smile of triumph upon the face 
bent toward hers—an involuntary uprearing of the head as from the binding of 
the bay of victory about his brows. In affections and in spirit she lay at his 
feet, her love confessed, her destiny in his power. Did he wish for one wild in- 
stant, that his acting had been reality, that with clean heart and hands he could 
fold her in his embrace, and call her by the name which is the seal and glory of 
loving womanhood—make her his honored and beloved wife ? 

If this were so, he conquered the weakness before he again spoke. 

“Jessie! this is sheer madness! My beautiful angel ! why have you made me 
love you, only that both our hearts should be broken at last! Do you know what 
you are doing? Do not injure yourself fatally in the estimation of all your 
friends by cancelling this engagement. Your father loves and honors Roy—is 
happy in his old age in the anticipation of giving you into his keeping. This 
will be a crushing blow to his pride and affection. And Fordham! you do not 
comprehend what a terrible thing his anger is. Do not make him your life-long 
enemy. These calm, slow natures are vindictive beyond the possibility of 
your conception. Leave things as they noware! If 1 plead earnestly it is 
because there is so much at stake. For me, as well as for you! Do not tempt 
me to perjury and dishonor! Help me to keep my integrity by holding fast to 
your own !” 

“Perjury! dishonor!” repeated Jessie, bewildered. “Of what are you 
talking ?” 

“Of the business which brought me to Beechdale. I am engaged to be 
married.” 

“ To whom ?” huskily—her throat and tongue too dry for perfect articulation. 

“To Hester Sanford.” 

Without another word, she arose and groped her way to the mantle. 

Orrin followed. 

“ What is it?” he asked, still tenderly. 

“T want the matches! Ah! here they are!” 
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She struck one, the blue flame showing a ghastly tace above it, lighted 
the lamp and motioned Orrin to a seat opposite her own at the centre-table. 

“ Now!” she said, interlacing her fingers upon the table, and leaning over 
them, in an attitude of attention. “Go on with what you were saying!” 

If she had expected him to show discomfiture she was foiled. He put his 
hand upon hers before he began, and although she drew it back, he had felt that 
it was clay-cold, and judged rightly that his real composure would outlast her 
counterfeit. 

“What could I do?” he said, beseechingly. “You were lost to me as surely as 
though you were already married, or dead. If I am to blame for obeying the reck- 
less impulse to double-bar the door separating us ; to divide myself from you by 
a gulf so wide that expectancy, desire, and hope would perish in attempting to 
cross it, you are scarcely the one to upbraid me for the deed. More marriages 
are contracted in desperation than from mutual love. I said: ‘If I am ever 
cured, it will be by this means.’ Miss Sanford was not unpropitious to my ad- 
vances. I will not insult your good sense by pretending that her evident parti- 
ality flattered or attracted me—much less that I ever felt one throb of tender- 
ness for her. But I cannot talk of her and my new bonds here and now. I 
thought myself armed at every point for self-justification when I came hither. 
One beam from your dear eyes has shown me my error.” 

“ Perjury! dishonor!” reiterated Jessie, without moving the steady eyes that 
were fast filling with disdain. “It is from these I am to save you. You per- 
jured yourself when you told that girl that you loved her. You dishonored 
yourself and the name of love in every vow you made her. From this sin, at 
least, [ am free. When I promised to marry Roy Fordham I thought I under- 
stood my own feelings, and I did love him! If I could forget the mad, wicked 
dream that divides me from that season of purity and gladness, I would peril my 
soul todo it! You speak of the sanctity of my engagement; of the integrity 
that bids you hold fast to yours. We will pass over the first. It was a sacred 
thing and a precious, once, before the serpent left his loathsome trail upon it. 
But where was your integrity when you talked to me of love just now? when 
you deliberately prefaced the announcement of your betrothal by the declaration 
that my memory must always be more to you than any earthly possession ? 
Was this loyal? Was it honorable; or even honest? I believe I have loved 
you, Orrin Wyllys! I believe, moreover, that you tried to win my love, for what 
end, the Maker and Judge of us both, alone knows. If I have been weak, you 
have been wicked. And to crown the injury you have done me, with insult, you 
adjure me to save you from temptation to perjury by heaping lie upon lie in 
continuing to assert by actions, if not by direct protestation, that I love a man 
to whom I am indifferent. 

“T have no affection for him, or for anyone else! No faith! no hope!” she 
pursued, towering above him, like a lost, but menacing spirit. “ You saved 
my life this morning. You make of that benefit a wrong to-night by robbing life 
of all that it held of sweetness and comfort. I wish you had let me drown!” 

“ Jessie!” 

He had arisen with her, and would have drawn nearer to her side, but she 
waved him off. There was a terrible beauty in her anger that fascinated him, in 
spite of her cutting words. 

“I was a happy, trustful child when you crossed my path. I ama hard, bitter, 
suspicious woman—and the change is your work. You have humbled me for- 
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ever in my own sight. I care not what others think of me. I shall write to 
Roy Fordham before I sleep, and release him, if he still considers himself 
bound to me ; shall tell him plainly that my love is dead—and my heart !” 

“You will judge me more mercifully, and yourself more justly, one day, Jessie. 
Your self-reproaches pain me more than do your vituperations against myself. 
Nothing you can say in your present mood can alter my feelings for you. You 
have had much to try you to-day, my poor child! Implacable as I know Roy, 
under his impassive demeanor, to be, he will be more lenient to me when he hears 
my defence than you are at this moment.” 

“T shall not mention your name !” she said, contemptuously. “I should be 
ashamed to own who was the cause of my folly. You have nothing to dread from 
your cousin’s anger.” 

And, although his last remark was a “feeler,” designed to elicit this assur- 
ance, the speech cut him more sorely than the volley of invectives that had pre- 
ceded it had done. 

Mr. Kirke and Eunice did not return until midnight. Jessie had the evening 
to herself, and the letter to Roy was sent to the post-office before she went to 
bed. It was short and decisive to unkindness. 

“When I wrote to you last week,” was the abrupt commencement, “I said that I 
would await your reply before sending another letter. I believed the information con- 
tained in the former would be the means of terminating our engagement. I have learned 
since, that the story was a malicious or idle exaggeration. My mother died, as she had 
lived, a sane woman. But this matters little so far as our relation to one another is con- 
cerned. Another and an insuperable obstacle to our union exists in the change in my 
feelings for yourself. I love you no longer. Months of doubt and suffering have brought 
me to the determination to confess this without reserve. I offer no extenuation of my 
fickleness. I ought to have remained constant, but I have not. May you choose more 
wisely and happily in the future ! 

“T need hardly say that I have not entered into pledges with any one else. Nor do I 
contemplate such a step. No one desires that I should. It rests with you to give me the 
release I ask or to hold me to the letter of my promise. If, having learned the extent of 
the change that has come over me since I gave it, you insist on the fulfilment I shall 
submit to your decision. 

“ Foreseeing what your action will be it remains only for me to add that your gifts 


and letters await your order. 
* JESSAMINE KIRKE.” 





WORDS AND THEIR USES. 


MISUSED WORDS, MAKING PRONOUNS. PEASE AND PISON. 


HERE is nothing in the world more charming than simple, unpretending ig- 
norance, nothing more respectable, nothing surer to elicit sympathy from 
healthy minds. On the contrary, there is nothing more repulsive, and little less 
worthy of respect and kind feeling, than ignorant pretence to knowledge. I was 
looking once at Miss Hosmer’s statue of Zenobia, with a young Englishman, a 
guardsman, and born to an ancient coronet. “Itisa fine thing,” he said, “ except 
that disagreement between the two sides of.the figure. But, do tell me, who was 
Zenobia? I don’t know.” How much more charming, how much more attractive 
as a companion was that man for his simple, frank avowal of ignorance that 
Zenobia was the Queen of Palmyra who was led in chains by Aurelian to Rome, 
than he would have been by being able to pronounce an oration upon her career, 
that would have given him a chair in the French Academy! And if, being igno- 
rant, he had pretended to knowledge, and had exposed his imposture, could he 
ever quite have made his title clear to the trust that is due to manliness and 
honesty? The curse and the peril of language in this day, and especially in this 
country, is, that it is at the mercy of men who, instead of being content to use 
it well according to their honest ignorance, use it ill according their affected 
knowledge ; who being vulgar, would seem elegant; who being empty, would 
seem full; who make up in pretence what they lack in reality ; and whose little 
thoughts let off in enormous phrases, sound like fire-crackers in an empty barrel. 
How I detest the vain parade 
Of big-mouthed words of large pretence ! 
And shat] they thus thy soul degrade, 
O tongue so dear to common-sense ! 
Shouldst thou accept the pompous laws 
By which our blustering tyros prate, 
Soon Shakespeare’s songs and Bunyan’s saws 
Some tumid trickster must translate. 


Our language, like our daily life, 
Accords the homely and sublime, 
And jars with phrases that are rife 
With pedantry of every clime. 
For eloquence it clangs like arms, 
For love it touches tender chords, 
But he to whom the world’s heart warms, 
Must speak in wholesome home-bred words. 


To the reader who is familiar with Beranger’s “ Derniers Chansons ” these 
lines will bring to mind two stanzas in the poet’s “ Tambour Major,” in which he 
compares pretentious phrases to a big, bedizened drum-major, and simple lan- 
guage to the little gray-coated Napoleon at Austerlitz—a comparison which has 
come to my mind very frequently during the writing of the last two or three ‘of 
these articles. With this one, and perhaps another, I must leave Misused 
Words for the present at least, and turn to other branches of my subject. 
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Dress has the singular fortune of being misused by one sex only. By 
town-bred women, both in Great Britain and tthe United States, and by that 
very large and widespread rural class who affect town-bred airs, dress is used 
for gown ; and thus woman,:in a most unhousewifely way, takes from one good 
servant half his rights, and throws another out of place entirely, thereby leav- 
ing herself short-handed. The radical idea expressed in the word dress is, 
right ; and dress, the verb, means simply, to set right, to put in order. A cap- 
tain of infantry orders his company to dress to the right—that is, to bring them- 
selves into order, into line, by looking to the right. The kitchen dresser is so 
called because upon it dishes are put in order. As to the body, dress is that 
which puts it in order, in a condition comfortable and suitable to the circum- 
stances in which it is placed. Dress is a general term, including the entire ap- 
parel, the under-garments as well as the outer. No man thinks of calling his 
coat or his waistcoat his dress, more than of so calling his shirt or his stockings. 
But women do so call the gown; and thus they use a word which is a vague, 
general term, and is applicable to all apparel, and belongs to men as much as to 
women, instead of one which means exactly that which they wish to express—a 
long outer garment, extending from the shoulder below the knee. Fvock, some- 
times used for gown, is properly of more limited application, although it belongs 
both to masculine and feminine attire. The general observer, casting his eye 
over a room full of women, might not unreasonably suppose that the word dress 
is thus perverted by the sex because of a belief on their part that the outer gar- 
ment is the all-important part of their apparel, and being so, is the dress par 
excellence. But the great display of embroidered petticoats and laced chemises 
among wedding presents is not consistent with this plausible theory. The origin 
of the perversion is probably untraceable, except by the aid of some lady of close 
observation and reflection who is old enough to have been brought up to say 
gown. Such a person might be able to tell us how and why, in a little more than 
a generation, this word has come to be thus perverted by her sex only. 

ANIMAL.—It would seem that man is about to be deprived of the rank to 
which he is assigned by Hamlet—that of being the paragon of animals. Man, 
like the meanest worm that crawls, is an animal. His grade in the animal scale 
makes him neither more nor less an animal. And yet many people affect to call 
only brutes animals. Are they ashamed of the bond which binds them to all 
living creatures ? On this supposition Mr. Bergh might account for that lack 
of sympathy, the absence of which causes the cruelty of some men to their dumb 
fellow-beings ; were it not that in past days, when no one had thought of taking 
man out of the animal kingdom, brutes were more cruelly treated than they are 
now. Except, indeed, among the natives of this country, among whom good 
nature, real kindness of heart, common sense, self-interest and a respect for the 
sound and gentle maxim that a merciful man is merciful to his beast, seem always 
to have prevailed to such a degree as to render a society for the prevention of 
cruelty little better than a dilettante tribute to the benevolent spirit of the age— 
the result of most praiseworthy intention, but somewhat superfluous, and even 
more—implying an undeserved reproach. Mr. Bergh’s society—like that in Lon- 
don, of which it is a copy—is called The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. It is in reality the society for the prevention of cruelty to brutes ; 
for, the animal which suffers most from cruelty—man, is not under the shield of 
its protection. 

DECIMATED.—The learned style of my eminent friend, the war correspond- 
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ent of the , has brought this word into vogue since the Rebellion, but 
with a sense somewhat different from that in which it was used by his guide and 
model, Caius Julius Cesar. After the battle on the Rapidan, or the Chattanooga, 
he—I do not mean the greater of the two eminent persons, and probably my 
friend will admit that C. J. Cassar was the more distinguished even as a writer 
upon military affairs—used to say, in his fine Roman style, that the army was 
“awfully decimated,” as in one of the many instances before me: “The troops, 
although fighting bravely, were terribly decimated, and gave way.” Old Veni- 
vidi-vici would tell him that he might as well have written that the troops were 
terribly halved or awfully quartered. When a Roman cohort revolted, and the 
revolt was put down, a common punishment was to decimate the cohort—that is, 
select every tenth man, decimus, by lot, and put him to death. If a cohort suffered 
in battle so that about one man in ten was killed, it was consequently said to be 
decimated. But to use decimation as a general phrase for slaughter is simply 
ridiculous, The exact equivalent of this usage would be to say, The troops were 
terribly tithed. 

PREDICATE.—Should I express to my own satisfaction the feeling which the 
frequent misuse of this word by people who use it because they do not know its 
meaning, excites in the bosoms of those who do, and who, therefore, use it rarely, 
I might provoke a smile from my readers, and I certainly should smile at myself. 
If there is any verbal offence which more than another justifies an open expres- 
sion of contempt, it is when an honorable gentleman rises in his place and asks 
whether the honorable body of which he is a member “intends to predicate any 
action upon the statement of the honorable gentleman who has just sat down ;” 
what he wishes to know, being if they mean to take any steps about it, or found 
any action upon it. Yet, perhaps, such a man does not forfeit all the considera- 
tion due toa vertebrate animal. Predicate means primarily to speak before, and, 
hence, to bear witness, to affirm, to declare. So the Germans call their clergy- 
men fredicants, because they bear witness to and declare the Gospel. But in 
English, predicate is a technical word used by grammarians to express that ele- 
ment of the sentence which affirms something of the subject, or (as a noun) that 
which is affirmed. And thus action may be predicated of a body or an individual ; 
but action predicated dy a body upon circumstances or statements, is simple ab- 
surdity. Those for whom this distinction is too subtle had better confine them- 
selves to plain English, and ask, What are you going to do about it ?—language 
good enough for a chief justice or a prime minister. 

KINSMAN.—For this hearty English word, full of manhood and warm blood, 
elegant people have forced upon us two very vague, misty substitutes—re/ation 
and connection. By the use of the latter words in place of the former, nothing 
is gained and much is lost. Both of them are very general terms. Men have 
relations of various kinds; and connections are of still wider distribution. Even 
in regard to family and friends, it is impossible to give these words exactness of 
meaning ; whereas a man’s kin, his kinsmen, are only those of his own blood. 
His cousin is his kinsman, but his brother-in-law is not. Yet re/ation is made to 
express both connections, one of blood and the other of law. In losing Aims- 
man we lose also his frank, sweet-lipped sister, 4inswoman, and are obliged to 
give her place to that poor, mealy-mouthed, made-up Latin interloper, fema/e re- 
lation. 

BRING, FETCH.—The misuse and confusion of these two words, which are so 
common, so rooted for centuries in the deep soil of our vernacular, would indi- 
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cate a very great unsettling of the foundations of our language, were it not that 
the perversion is confined almost entirely to cities. You will hardly find an 
English or a Yankee farmer who is content to speak his mother tongue as his 
mother spoke it, who does not use these words without taking thought about 
it as correctly as persons bred in the most cultivated society. But people in 
glossy hats, fine coats and gorgeous neckties, filled, too, with the consciousness 
of their apparel, are heard saying to their shop boys, “Go to such and such a 
place and bring this parcel with you; and, say, you may fetch that other one 
along.” Now dring expresses motion toward the speaker, and this only. A boy 
is properly told to take his books to school, and to bring them home. But a# 
school he may correctly say, I did not bring my books. Fetch expresses a double 
motion—first from and then toward the speaker. Thus, a gardener may say to 
his helper, “ Go and bring me yonder rake ;” but he may better say, “ Fetch me 
yonder rake,” 2. e., go and bring it. From this usage of these words there is no 
justifiable variation. The slang phrase—“a fetch”—is hardly slang, for it ex- 
presses a venture, z. ¢., a metaphorical going out to bring something in. 

AWFUL.—It would seem superfluous to say to the readers of THE GALAXY 
that aw/fu/ is not a synonyme of very, were it not that the word is thus used by 
many people who should know better than to do so. The misuse is a Briticism ; 
but it has been spreading rapidly here during the last few years. I have heard 
several educated English gentlemen speak in sober, unconscious good faith, of 
“awfully nice women,” “awfully pretty girls,” and “awfully jolly people.” That 
is awful which inspires or is inspired by awe; and in the line in the old metri- 
cal version of the Hundredth Psalm, 

Glad homage pay with awful mirth, 
Tate and Brady did not mean that we were to be awfully jolly or very mirthful 
or gay in our worship. Observe here again how misuse debases a good and much 
needed word, and voids it of its meaning; by so much impoverishing the lan- 
guage. 

SPLENDID suffers much as aw/ul does, but chiefly from those whom our 
grandfathers were wont to call, in collective compliment, the fair. A man will 
call some radiant beauty a splendid woman; but one of any culture will rarely 
mar the well-deserved compliment of such an epithet by applying it to any in- 
ferior excellence. But with most women now-a-days everything that is satisfac- 
tory is splendid. A very charming one, to whose self the word might have been 
well applied, regarded a friend of mine with that look of personal injury with 
which women meet minor disappointments from the stronger sex, because he did 
not agree, avec effusion, that a hideous little dog lying in her lap was “ perfectly 
splendid ;” and once a bright, intelligent being in muslin at my side predicated 
perfect splendor of a slice of roast beef which was rapidly disappearing before 
her, any dazzling qualities of which seemed to me to be due to her own sharp 
appetite. 

CapTion.—The affectation of fine, big-sounding words which have a flavor of 
classical learning has had few more laughable or absurd manifestations than the 
use of caption, in the sense, and in the rightful place, of heading. In our news- 
papers, even the best of them, it is too common. Thus “The World,” which in 
its leading columns has the enviable distinction of rarely sinning against common- 
sense or English, a few days ago began a little article thus: “ Under the cap- 
tion of ‘ Extract of a letter from an Enlightened Republican,’ ” etc., etc. What 
the writer meant was—under the heading: what he said was, under the seizure, 
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the act of taking. This monstrous blunder was first made by some person who 
knew that captain and capital expressed the idea of headship, but who was suffi- 
ciently ignorant to suppose that caf/ion, from its similarity in sound to those 
words, had a kindred meaning. But captain and capital are from the Latin 
caput, a head; and caption is from capio, I seize, captum, seized. Language 
rarely suffers at the hands of simple ignorance ; by which indeed it is often en- 
riched and strengthened ; but this absurd misuse of caf/ion is an example of 
the way in which it is made mere empty sound, by the pretentious efforts of pre- 
suming half-knowledge. Caftivate—a word closely connected with caption— 
once, indeed, its relative verb—is, on the other hand, an interesting example of 
the perfectly legitimate change, or limitation, which may be made by common con- 
sent in a word’s meaning. Caftivate means primarily to seize, to take captive ; 
and, until within a few years, comparatively, it was used in that sense. But with- 
in the last two generations it has been so closely limited to the metaphorical 
expression of the act of charming by beauty of person and ensnaring by wiles 
and winning ways, that it seems very strange to read in one of Washington’s 
letters that “our citizens are frequently captivated by Algerine pirates.” 

CHARACTER, REPUTATION.—These words are not synonymes ; but they are 
too generally used as such. How commonly do we hear it said that such and 
such a man “bore a very bad character in his vicinity,” the speaker meaning 
that the man was of bad repute in his neighborhood. We know very little of 
each other’s characters ; but reputations are well known to us, except our own. 
Character, meaning first a figure or letter engraved, means secondarily those 
traits which are peculiar to any person or thing. Reputation is the result of 
character. Character is the sum of individual qualities: reputation, what is 
generally thought of character, as far as itis known. Character is like an in- 
ward and spiritual grace of which reputation is, or should be, the outward and 
visible sign. A man may have a good character and a bad reputation, or a bad 
character and a good reputation; although, to the credit of human nature, 
which, with all its weakness, is not ignoble, the latter is more common than the 
former. 

EXECUTED.—A vicious use of this word has become so common that, al- 
though it produces sheer nonsense, there is little hope of its reformation, except 
in case of that rare occurrence in the history of language, a vigorous and per- 
sistent effort on the part of the best speakers and writers and professional 
teachers toward the accomplishment of a special purpose. The perversion re- 
ferred to is the use of executed to mean hanged, beheaded, put to death. Thus 
a well-known historian says of Anne Boleyn that “she was tried, found guilty, 
and executed ;” and in the newspapers we almost always read of the “ execu- 
tion” of a murderer. The writers declare the performance of an impossibility. 
A law may be executed ; a sentence may be executed ; and the execution of the 
law or of a sentence sometimes, although not once in a thousand times, results 
in the death of the person upon whom it is executed. The coroner’s jury 
which sits in the prison-yard upon the body of a felon who has been hanged, 
brings in its formal verdict, “ Execution of the law.” To execute (from segue) 
is to follow to the end, and so to carry out, and to perform ; and how is it possible 
that a human being can be executed? A plea of metaphorical or secondary use will 
not save the word in this sense; for the law or a sentence is as much executed 
when a condemned felon is imprisoned as when he is put to death. But who 
would think of saying that a man was executed because he was shut up in the 
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State Prison? And even were it not so, how much simpler and more signifi- 
cant a use of language to say that a felon, or a victim of tyranny, had been 
hanged, beheaded, shot, or generally, put to death, than to say he was executed ; 
of which use of this word there is no justification, and only the palliation afford- 
ed by custom and bad example. 

Marry.—There has been not a little discussion as to the use of this word, 
chiefly in regard to public announcements of marriage. The usual mode of 
making the announcement is—Married, John Smith to Mary Jones. Some peo- 
ple being dissatisfied with this form, of late years we have seen in certain quar- 
ters—Married, John Smith with Mary Jones, and in others—John Smith and 
Mary Jones. I have no hesitation in saying that all of these forms are incorrect. 
We know, indeed, what is meant by any one of them; but the same is true of 
hundreds and thousands of erroneous uses of language. Properly speaking, a 
man is not married to a woman, or married with her ; nor are a man and a woman 
married with each other. The woman is married to the man. It is her name 
that is lost in his, not his in hers ; she becomes a member of his family, not he 
of hers ; it is her life that is merged, or supposed to be merged, in his, not his 
in hers ; she follows his fortunes, and takes his station, not he hers. And thus, 
manifestly, she has been attached to him by a legal bond, not he to her ; except, 
indeed, as all attachment is necessarily mutual. But, nevertheless, we do not 
speak of tying a ship to a boat, but a boat toaship. And as long, at least, as man 
is the larger, the stronger, the more individually important, as long as woman 
generally lives in her husband’s house and bears his name—still more should she 
not bear his name—it is the woman who is married to the man. In speaking of 
the ceremony it is proper to say that he married her (duxit in matrimoniam) and 
not that she married him, but that she was married to him ; and the proper form 
of announcement is——Married, Mary Jones to John Smith. The etymology of 
the word agrees entirely with the conditions of the act which it expresses. To 
marry is to give, or to be given, to a husband, mari. 

HELP MEET.—It is apropos of the foregoing article to remark upon the com- 
mon absurd use of these two words, as if they together were the name of one 
thing—a wife. They are frequently printed with a hyphen, as a compound 
word ; and there is your man who thinks it at once tender, respectful, biblical, and 
humorous to speak of his wife as his heip-meet. And this merely because in 
Genesis we are told that man was given in woman a help who was meet, fit, 
suitable for him. “I will make him an help meet for him;” not “I will make 
a helpmeet for him.” Our biblical friend might as well call his “partner,” his 
help-fit, or help-proper. That this protest is not superfluous, even as regards 
people of education, may be seen by the following sentence in a work—and one 
of ability, too—on the English language. “Heaven gave Eve, as a help-meet, 
to Adam.” Here the hyphen and the change of the preposition from /or to 7a, 
leave no doubt as to the nature of the blunder, which is lamentable and 
laughable. And yet Matthew Harrison, the author of the work in which it ap- 
pears, is not only a clergyman of the Church of England, but Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Oxford. 

PETROLEUM.—This is what is called a perfectly legitimate word, but it is one 
of a class which is doing injury to the language. Petroleum means merely rock 
oil. In it the two corresponding Latin words, petra and oleum, are only put 
together ; and we use the compound without knowing, most of us, what it means. 
Now there is no good reason, or semblance of one, why we should use a pure 
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Latin compound of four syllables to express that which is better expressed in 
an English one of two. The language is full of words compounded of two or 
more simple ones, and which are used without a thought of their being them- 
selves other than simple words—chesinut, walnut, household, husbandman, man- 
hood, shepherd, anon, alone, wheelwright, toward, forward, and the like. The 
power to form such words is an element of wealth and strength in a language ; 
and every word got up for the occasion out of the Latin or the Greek lexicon, 
when a possible English compound would serve the same purpose, is a standing 
but unjust reproach to the language—a false confession both of its weakness and 
inflexibility. 

MAKING A PRONOUN.—Two correspondents, one of them at the Hub of the 
Universe and the other at the Capitol, have laid before me the great need—which 
they have discovered—of a new proneun in English, and both have suggested 
the same means of supplying the deficiency. One of these gentlemen begins his 
letter thus: “Ina discussion with my friend Mr. (a magazine contributor 
as yourself), the question arose whether any word had ever been invented for a 
specific purpose and occasion.” The writer then goes on to say that he main- 
tained the affirmative of this proposition on an occasion when he “ was advoca- 
ting the use of ez, or some more euphonious substitute, as a personal pronoun, 
common gender.” “A deficiency exists there,” he continues, “and we should 
fill it.” Some of my readers may be surprised that a gentleman who could write 
“a magazine contributor as yourself,” should propose the making of a pronoun. 
But I am not at all surprised. On the contrary, that passage of the letter, re- 
garded in all its aspects, is just what I should expect from a man who would 
undertake to supply new parts of speech on the shortest notice, and to furnish a 
new and elegant article of pronoun, as per order. My other correspondent has 
a somewhat juster notion of the magnitude of his proposition, or, as I should 
rather say, of its enormity. But, still, he insists that a new pronoun is “ uni- 
versally needed,” and as an example of the inconvenience caused by the want, 
he gives the following sentence : 

If a person wishes to sleep, they mustn’t eat cheese for supper. 

“Of course,” he goes on to say, “that is incorrect ; yet almost every one would 
say they. [This I venture to doubt.] Few would say in common conversation, 
‘If a person wishes to sleep, he or she mustn’t eat cheese for supper.’ It is too 
much trouble. We must have a word to take the place of he or she, his or hers, 
him or her, etc. . . . As the French make the little word ev answer a great 
many purposes, suppose we take the same word, give it an English pronunciation 
(or any other word), and make it answer for any and every case of that kind, and 
thus tend to simplify the language.” 

This is the essential part of my correspondent’s letter, to which there are two 
sufficient replies, First, the thing can’t be done ; last, it is not at all necessary 
or desirable that it should be done. And to consider the last point first. There 
is no such dilemma as the one in question. A speaker of good common sense 
and of fair mastery of the mother tongue would say, “ If a man wishes to sleep, 
he must not eat cheese for supper,” where man, as in the word mankind, is used 
in a general sense for the species. Any objection to this use of man, and of the 
relative pronoun, is for the consideration of the next Woman’s Rights Con- 
vention, at which I hope it may be discussed with all the gravity beseeming its 
momentous significance. But as a slight contribution to the amenities of the oc- 
casion, I venture to suggest that to free the language of the oppression of the 
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sex and the outrage to its dignity, which have for centuries lurked in this use of 
man, it is not necessary to say, “If a person wishes to sleep, ev mustn’t eat 
cheese for supper,” but merely, as the speakers of the best English now say and 
have said for generations, “If one wishes to sleep, one mustn’t, etc.” One, thus 
used, is a good pronoun, of healthy, well-rooted growth. And we have in some 
another word which supplies all our aeed in this respect without our going to the 
French for their over-worked en; e. g., Voici des bonnes fraises. Voulez vous en 
avoir? These are fine strawberries. Will you have some? Thus used, some 
is to all intents and purposes a pronoun which leaves nothing to be desired. 
With he, she, it, and we, and one, and some, we have no need of e# or any other 
pronoun. 

Or we should have had one long ere this. For the service to which the pro- 
posed pronoun would be put, if it were adopted, is not new. The need is one 
which, if it exists at all, must have been felt five hundred years ago as much as 
it could be now. At that period, and long before, a noun in the third person 
singular was represented, according to its gender, by the pronouns Ae, she, or it, 
and there was no pronoun of common gender to take the place of all of them. 
In the matter of language, popular need is inexorable, and popular ingenuity in- 
exhaustible ; and it is not in the nature of things that, if the imagined need had 
existed, it should not have been supplied during the formative stages of our 
languages, especially at the Elizabethan period, to which we owe the pronoun 
its. The introduction of this word, although it is merely the possessive form of 
it, was a work of so much time and difficulty that an acquaintance with the strug- 
gle would alone deter a considerate man from attempting to make a new pronoun. 
Although, as I have said, the mere possessive case of a word which had been on 
the lips of all men of Anglo-Saxon blood for a thousand years, and although 
introduced at a period notable for bold linguistic innovations, and soon adopted 
by some of the most popular writers, Shakespeare among them, nearly a century 
elapsed before its firm establishment in the English tongue. 

For pronouns are of all words the remotest in origin, the slowest of growth, 
the most irregular and capricious in their manner of growth, the most tenacious 
of hold, the most difficult to plant, the most nearly impossible to transplant. To 
say that /, the first of pronouns, is three thousand years old, is quite within 
bounds. We trace it through the old English form zch, the Anglo-Saxon zc, the 
Maeso-Gothic 2%, the Icelandic eg, the Latin and Greek ego, the Hebrew verbal 
postfix z, to the Sanskrit ah-am. Should any of my readers fail to see the con- 
nection between ah-am and /, let him consider for a moment that the sound or 
name of the latter is ah-ee. 

The antiquity of pronouns is shown, also, by the irregularity of their cases. 
This is generally a trait of the oldest words in any language; verbs and adjec- 
tivés as well as pronouns. For instance, the words expressing consciousness, 
existence, pleasure, and pain, the first and commonest linguistic needs of all 
peoples—in English, /, dz, good, bad; in Latin, ego, esse, bonus, malus—are reg- 
ular in no language that I can remember within the very narrow circle with 
which I have been able to scrape acquaintance. Telegraph and skedaddle are as 
regular as may be; but we say go, went, gone; the Romans said ¢o, ire, ivi, 
ttum ; and the irregularities, dialectic and other, of the Greek e7/z, are multitu- 
dinous and anomalous. English pronouns have real cases, which is one sign of 
their antiquity, the Anglo-Saxon having been an inflected language ; but not in 
Anglo-Saxon, Latin or any other inflected language, are the oblique cases of / 
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derived from it more than they are in English. My, me, we, our, us are not in- 
flections of 7, but no more are meus, mihi, me, nos, nostrum, nobis inflections 
of ego. The oblique cases of pronouns are furnished by other parts of speech, 
or by other pronouns, from which they are taken bodily or composed in the early 
and, generally, unwritten stages of a language. Between the pronoun and the 
article, in all tongues, there is a very close relation. It is in allusion to this fact 
that Sir Hugh Evans, putting William Page to school (“ Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor,” act iv., scene 1), and endeavoring to trip the lad—though he learned the 
trick of William Lilly—asks: “What is he, William, that doth lend articles ?” 
But the boy is too quick for him, and replies: “Articles are borrowed of the 
pronoun, and be thus declined: singulariter, nominativo, hic, hec, hoc.” 

A marked instance of this relationship between the pronoun and the article, 
and an instructive example of the manner in which pronouns come into a lan- 
guage, is our English she, which is borrowed from the Anglo-Saxon definite ar- 
ticle se, the feminine form of which was sed, and this definite article itself origi- 
nally was or was used as a demonstrative pronoun, corresponding to who, that. 
For se is a softened form of the older “Ae; and Jc the, he the are Anglo-Saxon 
for I who, he who. The Anglo-Saxon for ske was hed; the masculine being as 
in English, Ae. And as a definite feminine object was expressed by the article 
se6, the likeness and the difference between this and ed, the feminine pronoun, 
caused a sort of coalition between the two, as our language was losing its old 
inflectional form and passing from Anglo-Saxon into Early English. Something 
of the same sort is done by the feminization of the word Hebrew, and the call- 
ing of a woman of that race a Shebrew. 

Our possessive neuter pronoun 7¢s, to which reference has been made before, 
came into the language last of all its kin, in this manner. As ed was the femi- 
nine of he, Ait was the neuter. From Aé¢ the 4 was dropped by some of the 
vicissitudes which have so often damped the aspirations of that unfortunate letter. 
Now in 7¢ the 4, half the word, is no part of the original pronoun, but the mere 
inflectional termination by which it is formed from 4e. But by long usage, in a 
period of linguistic disintegration, the ¢ came to be looked upon as an essential 
part of the word, one really original letter of which, 4, had been dropped by the 
most cultivated writers. This letter, however, long held its place ; and in the 
usage of the common people and in that of some writers, the Anglo-Saxon Ai¢ 
was the neuter pronoun close down to the Elizabethan period. Of both the 
masculine Ae and the neuter Az¢, the possessive case was AZzs, just as ejus is the 
genitive of both z//e and z//ud, and so Azs was the proper lineal possessive case 
of 7¢, the successor of Azt. If Aés had been subjected to a like deprivation to 
that of the nominative, by an elision of the 4, and made into ¢s, there would have 
been no apparent reason to question its relationship to 74. But this was not to 
be. The 4, not the 4, had come to be regarded as the essential letter of the 
word ; 4zs was looked upon as belonging to 4e and not to 7z¢,; and to the latter 
was added the s, which is a sign of the possessive thought in so meny of the 
Indo-European languages. But there lingered long, not only among the unedu- 
cated people who continued to use z¢, but among writers and scholars a con- 
sciousness that /zs was the true possessive of z¢, and still more a feeling that z¢s 
was an illegitimate pretender. And, indeed, if ever word was justly called bas- 
tard, this deserves the stigma. But like some other bastards it has held the place 
it seized, and justified the usurpation by the service it has rendered. This is the 
story, hitherto untold consecutively, I believe, of a pronoun which as late as 
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1611 was not allowed to appear in a work at once so scholarly and so idiomatic 
as our English version of the Bible, which occurs but a few times in Shakes- 
peare, and instead of which we find 47s, her, and even i, used by writers far 
down in the seventeenth century. 

It is worth while to remark that the feminine possessive pronoun has a story 
somewhat similar to the neuter’s. Her is the Anglo-Saxon Azre slightly modi- 
fied by time and usage. In Aire, and consequently in Her, the 7 is not an original 
element, but merely inflectional ; Azve or Her being the genitive of Aeo, she. We 
still say, as our Anglo-Saxon forefathers said, her book, her gown. But the in- 
stinct of uniformity which led to the addition of s to z¢ had led also before to the 
addition of the same letter to er for the formation of a possessive absolute, hers. 
We say, not This gown is her, but This gown is hers; as we say, Your book, 
but This book is yours ; Our house, but This house is ours. Thus all these ab- 
solute possessive nouns in s are double possessives, having the possessive affix s 
added to the inflectional possessive form. In the case of the first example, Hers, 
the inflectional possessive Aer became the objective, taking the place of the An- 
glo-Saxon objective or accusative 4i,; probably because Hers was regarded as a 
possessive formed from er, which in some parts of England among the peasantry 
is now used as a nominative. In illustration of which I remember the story of 
a schoolmaster, who, crossing a common, directed the attention of two ragged 
urchins to a woman who was screaming for some one at her cottage door. 
Whereupon Pedagogus received answer, “ Her beant a callin o’ we. Uz doant 
belong to she.” On hearing which he collapsed as with cholera. 

To the above illustration of the way in which pronouns find their way into a 
language, I will add one timely example of this taking of a part of an original 
word as a root. Had we lived three or four hundred years ago, we should have 
said about this time of year that we liked pison for dinner. But by this we 
should not have meant that fluid which is sung, cold, in the touching ballad of 
“Villikins and his Dinah,” but simply peas ; and we should have pronounced 
the word, not Jy-son, but Pee-son. Pison, or pisen, is merely the old plural in 
en (like oxen, oretnren) Ot pise—pronounced Peese—the name of the vegetable 
which we call pea. Our forefathers said a pise, as we say a pea. When the old 
plural in ex was dropped, Pise (peese) came to be regarded as a plural in s of a 
supposed singular, #2 (pronounced Zee) ; and by this backward movement toward 
a non-existent starting-point, we have attained the word Zea. 

To return to my former topic. The British Parliament is called omnipo- 
tent, and a majority may, by a single vote, change the so-called British Consti- 
tution, as a majority of Congress may, if it will, set at naught the Constitution 
of the United States. But neither Parliament nor Congress, not both of them 
by a concurrent vote, could make or modify a pronoun. 

RICHARD GRANT-WHITE, 





TWO ARTISTS OF COMEDY. 


MAGGIE MITCHELL AND MARY GANNON. 

LITTLE girl, curiovsly ragged and unkempt, bounding through an open 
A window in the side-scene—her voice not especially.sweet or musical, yet 
rarely modulated, clear, and decided ; her utterance lightning quick, and every 
movement, gesture, pose, electric with energy ; her laugh a wild, careless, jubi- 
lant, child’s laugh, resonant, ringing, and perfectly natural—such is the familiar 
apparition of the actress Maggie Mitchell, at the opening of her famous play of 
“ Fanchon.” 


Previous to the late rebellion, Miss Mitchell had been a favorite actress with 
some New York audiences, and was extremely popular in Southern and West- 
ern theatres. To the play-goers of New Orleans, she was known as the “ Star 
of the South,” and at Pittsburg as the “ Pet of the West”—at least these were 
the titles she herself had placed upon the bills, and which she liked to see there 
in very large type indeed. She had youth, a certain piquancy and abandon 
which served in place of beauty, a curiously child-like voice and manner, both 


capable of expressing joy or melancholy; add to these great vivacity and a 
sprightly enjoyment of her work, and you have a fair résumé of her dramatic 
abilities. As an aciress, she gave no especial marks of excellence, was neither | 
forcible nor original, and the characters in which she appeared were often better 
played by others, and did not belong to the highest standards of the drama. 
She generally appeared in conjunction with Mr. Sam. Glenn, an indifferent actor 
of a single part, that of a stupid Dutchman in the farce of “The Double Bed- 
ded Room.” 

For a good many years, she led a precarious, nomadic life, wandering about 
from town to town, mainly up and down the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, and 
finding her greatest profit in the South. 

In 1860, there was a gentleman in St. Louis named Aug. Waldauer, leading 
the orchestra at the theatre, and chief promoter and conductor of all the musical 
festivals in that Germanic city. He had been liberally educated in one of the 
best of the German universities, and his mind was deeply imbued with the spirit 
of the drama and the music of his native country. He sat on his perch in the 
orchestra night after night, watching the vivacious little actress, fancying there 
was more in her than she knew; that she was capable of better things than she 
had thus far shown. ‘He said nothing to her or to any one about his fancy, but 
went home one night resolving to make the little lady’s fortune, and to write her 
name up among the real stars in the dramatic sky. He worked very hard and 
earnestly at his self-appointed task, and was kept pretty busy between his morn- 
ing aud evening duties at the theatre and his musical societies. 

When she appeared in St. Louis in the May of 1861, his work was done. 


He asked permission to read a new play to her. It was read and approved. It 
16 
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was called “ Fanchon, the Cricket,” and was a translation from a German play, 
which, in turn, was a dramatization from George Sand’s famous idyl of the 
loves and trials of rustic lovers. 

During that same engagement, the play was put in rehearsal and produced, 
the author anticipating his own and the artist’s future success from his stool in 
the orchestra. But, on the very night of its production, Camp Jackson was 
taken by Lyon, and there was some ugly fighting going on in the streets of St. 
Louis. Two German regiments, finding themselves sorely pressed, turned and 
fired upon their tormentors, and there was weeping that night, and for many 
nights after, over dead and mangled sons and fathers. The fictitious grief of 
Fanchon had to yield in interest to the real sorrows rife in those Missouri 
homes. The realities of life had suddenly become too serious to permit public 
attention to be devoted to the stage. Star and manager struggled bravely on, 
acting to empty houses for a few nights more, and then succumbed to the uni- 
versal neglect, and the theatre closed. 

Nevertheless, the play was a good one, and so thought author, star, and 
manager. When the theatre closed, the author became a soldier, and won a 
captain’s commission under Fremont; the manager paced the stage of his dark 
old shell of a house, grimly surveying the tawdry scenery, the draped chande- 
liers and upholstery, and sighed for the “ piping times of peace ;” and Maggie 
Mitchell, left once more to struggle with fortune, wandered away through the 
West again, carrying the manuscript of “ Fanchon” with her, and to not too 
fastidious audiences played the new part, thereby slowly growing to greatness. 

On the 9th of June, 1862, Maggie Mitchell was in New York, lessee of Laura 
Keene’s little theatre on Broadway, which she had especially engaged for the 
production of her new play. Evidently it was not held in much estimation yet, 
for in the issue of that morning the “Tribune” went out of its way to fling a 
- sneer at it. But the next morning the “ Tribune” told a different story ; for the 
play had been produced, and the young actress had startled the critics by the 
almost miraculous power she displayed in the character of Fanchon—a power 
before undeveloped, unsuspected by either herself or any other person, except- 
ing Aug. Waldauer, musician and soldier. 

When Maggie Mitchell walked off the stage of Laura Keene’s little theatre 
that beautiful summer’s night, she knew she was famous and that her fortune 
was secure. 

Joseph Jefferson went over to England a little while before that June night, 
carrying in his carpet-bag an old dog-eared copy of the play of “ Rip Van Win- 
kle,” a dramatization of Irving’s story, done by the great comedian’s half-brother, 
Charles Burke. It was the body of the same play which Mr. Jefferson now per- 
forms. Arriving in England, he hands it to Mr. Dion Bourcicault, and requests 
that gentleman to “touch it up a little.” That very clever dramatist, novelist, 
and actor, touched it up, as suggested, and has received from Joseph Jefferson, 
first and last, as compensation for that little bit of journey-work, eighteen thou- 
sand dollars. The result of Mr. Bourcicault’s touching up, added to Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s genius, made the latter one of the wealthiest actors on the stage. 

Aug. Waldauer’s translation, added to Maggie Mitchell’s peculiar power, made 
her as rich as her brother artist. And, as the actress now stands triumphantly 
upon the stage, her fame and fortune assured, tossing back the flying masses of 
her hair, dancing from foot to foot in elfish joyousness, full of a singular win- 
someness, and regnant with nervous passion; while boxes, pit and galleries 
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unite in prolonged and deafening applause, or yield to the more subtle flattery 
of tears, let us hope that she has not forgotten her author. 


It is not alone that nature has done so much toward making Maggie 
Mitchell what she is, but she has of her own self a subtle intuition of, and a 
living sympathy with, the character of Fanchon, and to its development and 
representation she has been a close and patient student. 

Nature might have seemed churiish and niggardly of her gifts, if this charac- 
ter had not been especially created for the actress; but as it is, her stunted 
growth, her child-like voice, which, while it has all of youth’s tenderness and 
humor, is full of age’s melancholy and bitterness, her petulant manner, and her 
elfish, tiny gestures, are great aids to her success. For she, more than any other, 
is essentially the actor of a single part. 

It would be interesting to know, if it were possible, how nearly her own 
early career resembled in its hard knocks, stern religious teachings, and the 
utter absence of girlhood’s ordinary pleasure and tenderness, that of the orphan 
Fanchon ; for that there is in her disposition something closely interwoven with 
it, no one who has seen the performance can doubt. This fancy is strengthened 
by the fact, that Miss Mitchell plays no other part with marked success, and 
further, by her inability to make anything of this same character in the last two 
acts, where Fanchon, lifted out of the surroundings which established the 
peculiarities of her disposition, becomes a fine young lady of the stereotyped 
sort, with nothing more interesting about her than her 20,000 francs. 

The abiding charm of the first three acts is, that Miss Mitchell has so en- 
tirely assimilated herself with the character, that the illusion of the real pres- 
ence of Fanchon, of her trials, sorrows, joys and triumphs, is never destroyed. 
The simple girl, battered of fortune, jeered at and avoided by the village boors— 
she of whom George Sand told us the beautiful story—is the very same we see 
upon the stage. 

The impression that the reader of the novelist’s story obtains is that Fanchon 
is a little touched “o’ the moon,” though the author nowhere broadly asserts or 
even insinuates that such is the fact, nor does the play itself contain such an 
imputation—yet both play and story lead the auditor or reader to that conclusion. 
Miss Mitchell, with rare refinement and delicacy, both of conception and execu- 
tion, preserves this illusion, yet never oversteps the line which would change 
suspicion to assurance. In overcoming the difficulties encountered in main- 
taining this nice balance of doubt in the minds of her audience, she gives one of 
the finest assurances of her power and of her right to be considered one of the 
great artists of the stage. 

The burthen Fanchon is made to bear, is a heavy one; her way of life, 
through being the grandchild of a reputed witch, and being herself suspected of 
dealings with the devil, is rough and hard in the extreme; yet throughit all, there 
is a noble dignity in her childish struggles, a charm in her simple goodnes: 
which yield to no temptation, and which Miss Mitchell portrays with such 
truth and fidelity to nature as are rarely seen upon the stage. 

The elfigh and eccentric elements of her character, which easily lead the 
spectator to believe in the existence of some hurt to Fanchon’s intellect, under- 
lie and affect her neighbors opinions and treatment of her. To them she 
appears half witch, half-crazed, one with whom it is best not to be too intimately 
associated. Before them, before any person, she is never still, never in repose. 
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Her arms, her legs, het feet, her hands, her head and tongue, all are in motion, 
She dances about the scene, now merry as the Cricket she is called, now sad ; 
again resigned to her bitter life, again rebellious against it; but whatever 
her mood, she is all action and vitality. The fiery spirit in the tiny form 
imparts to it an eternal unrest. It is scarcely possible to look at the curi- 
ously dressed figure, which seems to be strung upon wires and impelled by 
electric shocks, as it gives way to laughter or subsides into tears, whose voice 
suddenly sinks from the most boisterous mirth into the most profound depths 
of pathos in a breath, without feeling that the giri’s mind has suffered some rude 
shock. Yet when her clear, strange voice breaks into speech, its music is wed- 
ded to words of noble simplicity. When sorrow moves them, they fall upon the 
ear softly as rippling water, in slow, measured cadences; but when an ugly 
wrong has wrought upon her mind, the actress, who is utterly forgotten in the 
part, flings them out with quick and savage hatred ; they rise, and swell and fill 
the air, until each hurtling word seems potent as a curse or witch’s spell. 

The infinite charm and grace of childhood, the jubilant sense of an innocent 
triumph obtained over the youth she loves, but who has not dealt kindly, fairly 
with her, which are shown in the last scene of the first act, are very beautifully 
and naturally done by the actress. She has cheated her lover into a rash prom- 
ise; he is to doanything she may ask him to do, no matter how great or how 
absurd the thing she may exact. To-morrow she means to ask Landry, the pride 
and flower of village beaux, to dance with her, the poor, despised Cricket, about 
the garlanded pole, at the festival of St. Androché. He is an honest fellow, and 
will keep his word with her, though the whole village scoff and scorn both him 
and his eccentric partner. The knowledge of this has filled her life full to the 
brim, with a simple, childish joy, which at first finds vantage ground in wild, ex- 
uberant laughter, and in mad, frolicsome gestures, which are interrupted presently 
by her catching sight of her own weird and fantastic shadow in the moonlight. 
The rays fall through a break in the trees, forming a sort of fairy circle, into 
which she steps, and to a blithesome song that bubbles up from her full heart, 
she begins a strange, fantastic dance, full of artless grace and freedom. Her 
whole body vibrates, moves to and fro to the measured rhythm of her song. The 
lithe limbs, the undulating body, the bending head crowned with its wealth of 
hair, are instinct with happiness, swayed and impelled by the music of her own 
voice. Directly her shoe falls off, and she stoops to put it on, still singing, but in 
a softer key, her jubilant song to which still sways her body and bends her head. 
But as she stoops lower, the tiny, tawdry figure and its shadow meet and start 
appalled apart, then the sweet song dies on her lips, an awful pain fills up her 
face, a terror, very pitiful to see in any child, animates her form, and bending 
still lower, till her loose hair touches the little black shadow of herself, she ad- 
dresses it familiarly, bitterly, as if it had life, and were sentient as her own self. 

All this action lasts scarcely longer than a minute. But in that minute she 
shadow has shown her herself; she has seen in that little moment how her child- 
hood has been abused by circumstance, how tawdry, eccentric and mean is her 
dress, her fantastic and uncouth appearance, and her lack of all that is debonair 
and beautiful in childhood, and though the few words with which she addresses 
it are a child’s simple language, they are so full of nature, so burdened with her 
trouble, loss and pain, so nearly underlying all human sympathy, that no one 
who looks upon the actress now, sees any actress there, but only a little child to 
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succor, to whom he would like to stretch out loving, helpful hands—a little child 
who has wetted his cheeks with unusual tears. 

Again, in the second act, where at the festival the boorish peasantry offer her 
the violence of scorn and blows, the actress gives noble assurance of her power. 
The opportunity is a great one, and she acts greatly. Small and insignificant as 
her form, features and gestures are, no actor upon the stage, since the elder Kean 
played Zanga, has thrown into any single situation the nervous force and be- 
wildering concentration of scorn and hatred which the actress hurls upon her 
tormentors in this scene. Her words seemed to blister and scorch the creatures 
they fell upon, the tiny gestures were charged with a nameless evil against those 
at whom they were directed, the little, trembling body was regnant, fiery with a 
passion that had power to wither or to kill; her very laughter, that had been but 
a moment before soft and melodious as the music of the dance, was full of sting- 
ing, savage bitterness, creating an atmosphere of poisoned malice in which the 
very actors there seemed to shrink and cower. 

There are other individual beauties in this performance of Miss Mitchell’s 
which must forever rank with the noblest traditions of the theatre, and one of 
them occurs in her interview with Landry as he returns from the festival. He 
finds her weeping by her door ; the contumely of her neighbors at the dance in 
the morning has rankled within and stung her all day, their cruel taunts have 
awakened a hundred memories of like wrongs and shames that had else forever 
slept. The night is coming on, and as she lies upon the ground weeping and 
sobbing, it is not a clever artist, but a sorely stricken girl that the audience rec- 
ognize. She sobs as if her grief had exhausted physical nature and she could 
weep no more; but she stretches her hands out straight before her with infinite 
weariness, clasps them about her neck as her head droops to her breast; her 
eyes are swollen and dry, her dress disordered, and all that is heard is the sound 
of the painful, tearless sobs ; but underneath all this, the spectator sees that a 
child’s heart is breaking, She does not speak; her pain, and wrong, and misery 
are too deep for words, and they find more suitable expression in a certain nervous 
caressing of her arms, and hands, and face, which are more pitiful to see than 
language would be to hear. The tenderness and pathos of the picture are un- 
utterable ; its very poverty of words is an additional appeal for sympathy and 
tears. 

When Landry finds her thus, and she can speak of her troubles, her voice 
echoes all the pain and sadness in it of youth suddenly grown old, robbed of its 
just inheritance of love and joy, and all that leads it on to gracious ends. She 
says to him, “ Since my mother kissed me last, no mild breath has ever touched 
my face.” 

And in that speech the artist rises to great heights. Her tones linger on the 
words with marvellous sweetness and beauty, evoking sounds that crowd the air 
with their music—the child’s presence appears to fill the scene, for in that burst 
of grief, which was but the reflex and echo of all the cruelty, neglect and shame 
she had ever borne, it seems to summon to the memory of her audience the 
images of all the neglected, forgotten children of whom she is the type and 
semblance, and whose cheeks their mother’s breath will no more touch. The 
silence, the awe and tears upon the faces in the audience there, bear tribute to 
the artist’s power. 

It is not well done in Miss Mitchell that in another moment she should de- 
stroy the memory of this masterly touch of art, and shock her admirers by a mis- 
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conception as false as it is gross. We refer to her action in the following pas- 
sage, which occurs immediately after Landry has declared his love for her: 

LAaNnpRY. [He draws his arm around her.] Fanchon. 

FANCHON. [Tears herself away and runs quick as lightning over to the other side, 
and says, trembling,] No, no, no, Landry! 

It will be seen that the stage direction of the prompt book is unusually full 
and clear. It tells the actress “to run guick as lightning” from Landry when 
he dares to do this thing. 

Miss Mitchell disregards this direction altogether, and nestles close into 
Landry’s breast, her whole body trembling, her eyes glowing with hungry pas- 
sion, her very feet and limbs sentient with the warmth and pleasure of Landry’s 
embrace. 

It is the one single blemish in an else perfect picture. Of the artist, we will 
only say, she is too conscious, and of the act, that in either maiden or actress it 
is scarcely delicate. 

The greatest excellence, however, achieved by the actress—and in it lies the 
beautiful moral of the play, and which runs through all of its earlier acts—is one 
that she loses sight of but once, in the scene with Landry, as above ; and with 
that single exception, she, with exquisite delicacy and sustained power, keeps it 
always prominently before her audience. It consists in showing how in the 
heart of a rough, eccentric and apparently half-witted girl, a flower of pure love 
springs up, the color and fragrance of which, entering into her life gradually 
and by nice degrees, redeem it from its grossness, making it beautiful and fra- 
grant forever. George Sand knew the woman’s heart better than her fe!low- 
laborer, Dumas the younger. In the latter’s play, which is known to us as 
* Camille,” when unsordid love enters the heart of his heroine, purifying and 
lifting it into a sweeter, nobler atmosphere, the prayer of her lover’s father has 
power to send her back to walk in her old, unclean ways. The story of that 
poor girl was a true one, but abused and given to shame by the novelist. It had 
this nobler ending. When Camille was deserted by her lover, she did not re- 
turn to crime, but buried the pure, sweet life her woman’s love had taught her in 
the waters of the Seine. The story was known to all Paris, but only the younger 
Dumas dared to lay foul hands upon it. 

Excellent as the early portions of Miss Mitchell’s performance are, we hesi- 
tate to profane the sacred inspirations of art by calling it the consequence of her 
genius. If it were that, she would produce like results in other parts, or she 
would carry the impersonation of Fanchon to a triumphant close. She does 
neither. Her few other characters are indifferently played, and Fanchon, di- 
vested of her ragged dress, her dishevelled hair and her elfish eccentricities, 
which are solely the property of the first three acts, becomes, in Miss Mitchell’s 
hands, a part worthy of no especial regard. 

The stage direction, written by one not altogether at home in our language, 
quaintly says to the player that on her return to her native village “ One must 
see that Fanchon has been in the city.” Upon this hint Miss Mitchell endows 
Fanchon with the subdued costume and cheap graces of a city maiden, and the 
best suggestion we can offer for tt is, that the change is not a happy one ; that 
the Cricket is now much less charming, blithe and winsome, than when she 
danced her elfish dance and sang her merry song in the light of the moon. 

Yet even in her new character there occurs an occasional flash of her old fire 
and vitality; but, generally, she walks through the balance of the part as if her 
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powers were fettered, or buried under her trailing, sable robes. She does not 
seem happy in them, and she looks as if she felt that the ou¢ré gown and the 
slip-shod feet were more natural, dearer to her than the richer garb. We are 
all rather glad at the end that she has 20,000 francs and the lover of her heart ; 
but we fancy it is owing more to the old feeling of poetic justice within us, de- 
ma... .g that at the fall of the green curtain virtue shall always triumph, than at 
seeing her settle down to the somewhat hum-drum existence of a dairy-maid. 
We rather resent it—especially when that indifferent actor, Mr. Collier, plays 
Landry—that all the noble wine of her life should be poured out before such 
sober mortals as the respectable members of her husband’s family. Fanchon, 
half-elf, half-woman, should have married a gypsy, and had nut-brown children 
about her tent door. 

The love for the drama is confined to no class, no station. The son of the 
millionaire is nightly seen at Wallack’s or Niblo’s. The bootblack, if he can- 
not earn the entrance fee to the Bowery, borrows it from a more successful 
member of his guild, leaving his implements in pledge. And thus our youth 
are learning nightly, at the school of the drama, some lesson. It is well for 
them that they have a school such as Wallack’s to attend, or at other houses 
a teacher like Maggie Mitchell to instruct them in a purer, more human method 
than they shall find elsewhere. 

While the theatre remains the instructor of America’s men and women—and 
we have sometimes thought it a greater—not a better—one than pulpit, press, 
or society, it is for us, the patrons of the drama, to say whether it shall teach 
us well or ill. : 

What is required is not tragedy, even Shakespeare cannot reconcile us to 
that, for acted tragedy is in itself a vast deformity. It is not a natural, pleasant 
thing to witness bloody death brought to our very feet, to see the expiring strug- 
gles, to listen to the last groans of butchered humanity. The player’s potent 
art is to show us the inward workings of the mind, to interpret for us the moral 
sense struggling from within, inciting to noble deeds and gracious lives. Tragedy 
pushes nature to the wall, and shows us nothing but her agonized contortions of 
the body. That which the audiences of to-day require, is the representation of 
the lives, the accompanying trials, the joys of the best social class, and by that 
we do not mean the simply rich, but that middle class, standing between the 
rich and poor, which, being endowed with intelligence, religion, and energy, 
makes itself the salvation of the Commonwealth. This class restrains the en- 
ervation and extravagance of the upper and reforms the vices of the lower. The 
stage should be a school of humanity, holding up as in a mirror, nature in her 
purest, wisest, most gracious forms. It does this, when it shows us, not the re- 
volting details of tragedy, but the graceful charm, wit, probity, and repose of 
comedy, or the pure and simple drama of a simple life. 

Of this latter sort is the play of “Fanchon.” It is the poetic idyl of rural 
middle life, its trials and its triumphs, and in its single representation of a night 
is embraced the history of its actors’ lives from youth to age, teaching, with no 
offensive intrusiveness, how a stainless life and simple worth are better than 
largest wealth or “ long descent.” 

Knowing what we do of Miss Mitchell, we acquit her of any intention of re- 
forming anything, yet she has done, and is nightly doing, a noble work for the 
theatre and for humanity by her matchless impersonation of the part of Fanchon. 
It is better than many sermons. 
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— But while the Cricket dances to jubilant music and the weird accompani- 
ment of her shadow, while her sobs, echoing a feigned sorrow, fill the little 
Olympic Theatre on Broadway, and as her laughter is taken up and echoed again 
by a thronged and charmed audience, further up the street, at another theatre, 
among the noblest company of comedians now upon the stage, there is a sorrow 
not feigned, for one of that rare combination has gone from among them, and 
will return no more forever. They stand together in little knots of twos and 
threes, in the by-places of the stage and in the green-room, speaking quietly, 
tenderly of her who was greater than them all, of one the latchets of whose 
shoes the Fanchon was not worthy to unloose, of Mary Gannon, the grace and 
crown of comedy, its noblest, truest female representative, lying, with some white 
fiowers on her breast, in her beautiful home, in an adjoining street. 

On the manager’s table a card is lying, bearing these words, 

Mary Gannon, Odii¢ February 22d, 1868. 


Blessed are the women who have no history, it is written. She had none. 
Her life moved purely, simply on to its serene ending, and though her death did 
not “eclipse the gaiety of nations,” it drove the smile from the lips of thousands 
of her true friends for whom she had “ gladdened life” —friends, between whom 
and her there had been no closer companionship than that which may endure 
between the actor and audience. 

It is not easy to speak coldly and critically of this lady ; she was wont to hold 
her audience by stronger ties than other artists hold theirs ; there was ever some- 
thing more than the sympathy of tears and laughter between them ; they might 
admire the actress never so well, yet they must honor the woman more, for she 
was chaste as ice and pure as snow, and calumny did not touch her; her life 
was so bountiful, sweet, and beautiful, so filled and rounded cut with charity and 
simple faith, that the public voice knew not whether to honor most, her home or 
artist life, and so honored both. 

Miss Gannon was an actress at the Old Bowery in her sixth year, playing 
Henry in “ Jack Robinson,” and Julio in “The Planter and his Dog.” After 
that she was at the old Franklin Theatre, in Chatham street, dancing with infinite 
grace, and so learning that charm of deportment which afterward became one 
of the strongest characteristics of her acting. The next season she has ad- 
vanced a step, has quite left the Old Bowery behind her forever, and makes her 
début in an old play of Garrick’s, at the elder Wallack’s Theatre. The greatest 
Romeo and Don Cesar and Benedict of his day—or of ours—has heen watching 
the little lady, and hereafter she will grow to greatness and win from the old 
veteran the high praise of being “ the first of America’s female comedians.” But 
for awhile, misfortune waits upon the manager, and he goes over to England, to 
contest the ground with Kemble, and Cooke, and the elder Booth. Meanwhile 
Mary Gannon is strolling through the South ; but in the year 1848, and she is in 
her nineteenth year now, she is at Mitchell’s Olympic, playing the first comedy 
and burlesque parts to charmed audiences, who regretfully bid her farewell and 
God-speed at the end of the season, for she has chosen a husband and home, 
and has turned her back upon the applause and adulation of the theatre, for 
awhile, until, in a few years, death comes knocking at her door, and takes away 
with him her husband and little children. Then poverty comes her way and lingers 
by her desolated hearth, and the young widow and mother, in whose heart hus- 
band and children will never die, but will live there to make her tender and 
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bountiful to other widows and mothers, betakes herself again to the stage. But 
she has not yet the nerve to face that old, generous New York audience while 
her.loss and pain are so new to her, and she is up in Canada, along with that 
late best of eccentric comedians, Charles Walcott, Sr., who is managing a thea- 
tré there. After awhile, Wallack grows tired of his transpontine audiences 
in London, who are not over-refined or courteous to the American actor, and he 
sets up his new house on Broadway, below Broome, and among his company is 
Mary Gannon. She plays for her déu¢ Madam Dentozy, a Lady in Difficulties, 
and wins great fame thereby. 

A year or two later, she is in Baltimore, at the Holliday street house, of which 
old Charles Bass is manager. But the next season Mary Gannon has returned 
to Wallack’s, and will act under his or his son’s management unto the end. 

As an actress Miss Gannon was but slightly indebted to mere personal ap- 
pearances or to physical endowments for her success. Her figure was of me- 
dium height, rounded and full, and did not lack a certain grace and elegance. Her 
step upon the stage was firm, elastic, and she moved across it, never assertant, 
yet always as if assured of her power ; her gesticulation was charmingly natural, 
graceful, and expressive, and that most difficult thing for an actress to master, the 
movement of the hands and arms, was always with her perfectly easy and correct, 
never forestalling the speech, but following it certainly and regularly, as sound 
follows the blow, or shadow the substance. In her by-play, a movement of her 
hand, or a change in the wonderfully mobile face, created a meaning out of si- 
lence, provoking laughter or tears as no words could do. But generally, her 
hands seemed only to emphasize the speech, giving it a significance unknown be- 
fore. Voice and hand moved one before the other, with a propriety and natural- 
ness that could result from no amount of study, but only from an intimate and 
very human sympathy with her author’s meaning. 

Her face was of exceeding plainness, but the expression of her features, when 
in repose, was habitually soft and pleasing ; and if any fancy touched them from 
within, a smile, wonderfully rare in its sweetness, lighted them up, and for the 
moment made them beautiful. It was a face that attracted beggars, and all hurt 
and sorrowful people, and it never showed them anything but pity for their pain, 
and her hand was always ready as her face to enforce its sympathy and human 
love. Her voice ranged through all the scale of sweet and gentle utterances. 
Its mellowness, richness, and distinctness had no counterpart upon the American 
stage, and it died, leaving us no copy. 

Miss Gannon was only lovely in the beauty of her life and art, and it is say- 
ing something for the credit of the public in these days, and more for her genius, 
that she could hold her audience’s allegiance so long and closely, considering 
how plain a face she nightly showed them. There was something of excellence 
in the oddness of her ways, in her strange simplicity, in her freedom of all ef- 
fort, and in the gracious human aspect of her genius, in its truthfulness to na- 
ture, and her honest, earnest love for her art, that won their sympathy and 
made her a great artist. Her success in the development and portrayal of 
character never seemed the result of mere study, but rather of an intense 
feeling for and kinship with all the personal joys or sorrows of the heroines 
whose phase of life she depicted. For the time being, the player and the crea- 
ture she personified became one and inseparable. As an actress, she was 
without a single trick, and scorned the meretricious art that catches at applause. 
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She played in apparent, and, we believe, in real unconsciousness of her audience. 
After her feet touched the stage she was the thing, in outward semblance and in 
inward truth, that she personated. There was more subtle wit, more delicate 
humor, more aéandon, simplicity, tehderness, or pathos shown by her than the 
author, whose character she adorned by her genius, ever suspected could be put 
into it. She took the bald creation of his mind, and informed it with the hot 
blood of life and passion that ebbed and flowed to and from her own heart. 

Her nature was wide as the air, beautiful, generous, and strong, full of those 
delicate sensibilities which permitted her to dissolve in tenderness, to be gentle, 
grave, or hoydenish, to fly from the maddest burlesque to profoundest depths of 
passion. She wrapped her soul in “ measureless content,” was witty, strong, 
weak, stupid or passionate, grave or tender, all in a moment. She could ex- 
press, as no other actress could, all shades and moods of passion; she could do 
so because they were in her heart, and were as real and tangible to her as the 
revolving years that made up her sum of life. She had learned all degrees of 
feeling in her husband’s and her children’s love—she had felt all sorrows and the 
extent of mortal suffering in their early death, in her prolonged and beautiful 
widowhood—she had known the stings of poverty, and had only learned pity and 
charity from them ; the charms and graces of society were her daily companions, 
teaching her those refinements which adorned her life and made more potent her 
art. There was nothing weird or startling in her acting ; she did not lift the soul 
higher than nature, but gave the true and perfect type of all that was pure and 
womanly. She spoke only in the true language of nature and passion, and as 
her most brilliant triumphs were achieved without effort, the applause attendant 
upon them was never tumultuous. It began in a low murmur of laughter, or fol- 
lowed the utter silence of tears. She touched no vulgar springs to elicit the loud 
shout or evoke the whirlwind of commendation. To the last she was sublimely 
unconscious of the “ golden rigol that bound her brows withal ;” from first to last, 
a wondrous simplicity possessed and ennobled her life. One who knew her well 
has laid this passing tribute on her new-made grave. “ Her whole private life 
was passed in doing good to others, and her whole public life in contributing to 
the amusement of everybody.” 

Mr. Lester Wallack, a great artist himself, and whose dramatic career was 
contemporary with Miss Gannon’s, in writing of his friend, says of her : 

* T shall not in my time ‘look upon her like again.’ She has left a void that 
cannot be completely filled. Her appearance on the stage was always (aside from 
the hearty applause which greeted her) marked by a low murmur of delight 
among her audience, as if they were congratulating one another on the certainty 
of a bright and pleasant evening. 

“It is my opinion, as it was that of my father and other experienced artists, 
that she was by far the most accomplished actress in America. Her acting in the 
higher walks of comedy was marked by a perfection of finish and ease that no 
other lady artist could approach. 

“In private life, she possessed the rare faculty of compelling the regard and 
affection of all about her; she was generous and charitable to a fault.” 

Mr. Wallack further says: “I think Miss Gannon’s best performances were 
Sophia, in ‘The Road to Ruin,’ Hester in ‘To Marry or not to Marry,’ Miss 
Hardcastle in ‘She Stoops to Conquer,’ Gertrude in ‘The Little Treasure,’ 
and Flora in ‘ The Wonder.’ These were her best impersonations, I think, but 
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when all was so exquisite, it is difficult to indicate particular parts. She excelled 
in all.” 
That is the tribute of one great artist of the drama to another. 

It will be noticed that the characters above enumerated by Mr. Wallack, are 
all purely legitimate comedy, that the plays of which they are part, require 
for their production an order of talent so high, that they are no longer seen 
upon the stage in this country, except in one or two theatres, such as 
Selwyn’s of Boston and Wallack’s of New York, and the company of the 
latter house can alone properly represent them. Not long ago it was different. 
We cannot believe that the present generation of New York play-goers will 
forget the brilliant casts of the old English comedies at Burton’s Theatre, which 
often embraced the names of Charlotte Cushman, Mrs. Charles Matthews, Bur- 
ton, Walcott, Matthews, Charles Fisher and Brougham; or at Laura Keene’s 
new house, where nightly might be seen Rufus Blake, Joseph Jefferson, Coul- 
dock, Old Peters, vixenish Polly Marshall and Laura Keene, tallest and fairest 
ot women ; or even in provincial Philadelphia, at the old Arch Street house, in 
which Burton had once come to grief financially, followed by handsome Ned 
Conner, to sink a fortune and to make way for the great Wheatley and Drew 
combination, who for an entire season played to crowded houses but two plays, 
“ The Serious Family,” and “ The Comedy of Errors,” and among whom might be 
seen, William Wheatley, John Drew, J. Sleeper Clarke, E. L. Davenport, J. W. 
Wallack, Jr., John Gilbert, Mrs. Drew, wée Mossop, Mrs. D. P. Bowers, beauti- 
ful Mrs. Gladstone, Mrs. Davenport and Mrs. Gilbert. 

Those were the great days of the Drama, and these are great names, and if 
they could all be brought together for one night, we would alk try to see them at 
no matter what prices. They should play “ Macbeth,” with Charlotte Cushman— 
greater thanany since the Siddons—as the Thane’s Wife, and for interlude, “ The 
School for Scandal,” with Laura Keene as Lady Teazle and John Gilbert as Sir 
Peter, followed by “ Hamlet,” with Mr. Davenport as the Dane, while Burton and 
Clarke should play the grave-diggers. Then, we think, we should ask for one 
night more, if only to see Blake as Jesse Rural, or pretty Polly Marshall as 
Captain Charlotte, or Jefferson as Bob Acres, or Mrs. Drew as Beatrice. 

Not one of us all would remain away from that performance, and the night of 
it would be held forever in blessed memory. But in the meantime, no matter 
how remotely we may live from the metropolis of the nation, we must all go to 
Wallack’s to obtain a glimpse of old English Comedy, or a hint of how nobly 
we were entertained at the theatre only a few years ago. Yet we will see there 
no more the “house’s prop,” the soul of comedy, gentle Mary Gannon. 

She had been dying for a long time, and knew it. Early in the present sea- 
son, she saw the end approaching, and regretted that her failing strength no 
longer permitted her to please, as once she had done, the refined audiences who 
were made glad at her entrance. The last time she played in “ The Captain of 
the Watch,” she told her old comrades—and some of them had seen her grow 
from childhood up—that she had felt death touch her; that she must soon 
leave them to put her house in order, and lay aside forever the cap and bells of 
comedy. 

On the 27th of January of this present year, she played Mary Netley, in 
Robertson’s and Artemus Ward’s comedy of “ Ours;” and when the sombre 
green curtain fell that night it had shut her out forever from that brilliant public 
whom, for thirty honorable, arduous years, she made merry and happy. 
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For thirty years she had served them, through sunshine and shadow, in beau- 
tiful youth and beautiful age, in health and sickness. As it chances every night 
that hundreds in the slowly emptying aisles look back at the grouped figures of 
the scene, so did they look back that night ; and they saw no figure there who 
had given them nobler or more devoted service than the Mary Netley of the 
evening, and they who saw her then saw her never again; from them, and from 
us all, the rare genius, the fascinations of her art, the wondrous melody of her 
voice, the odd, dainty ways, the plain face, and all that lends grace to comedy, 
are gone. Yet the loiterers in the aisles that night flung back to her no word 
of farewell, for no sign of parting was in her eyes, no hint of separation on her 
lips. But Mary Gannon, as the curtain slowly fell, looked on her audience with 
more real sorrow than she had ever feigned, and until the last moment the brave 
smile was on her lips, and if her hands trembled up to her parched throat, no 
man saw the meaning thereof, for art was stronger than death in this great art- 
ist’s heart, and the tender eyes were filled with only their usual grave humanity ; 
and so, slowly dying where she stood, she smiled down upon her life-long 
friends her old, sweet, good-night smile, and solemnly, yet uttering no word, she 
bade them good-night and farewell together. 

When she laid aside her stage-dresses a few moments later, she said, “I have 
worn them for the last time ;” and as she silently, tearfully folded them away, 
they who saw her then knew that in the act she folded away the recollections of 
all her noble, useful and beautiful years. 

Then she went home to set her house in order, and to wait, with grave and 
patient dignity, for death. And when it came, it found her ready. 

A few nights later, when a crowded house witnessed a new actress play Mary 
Gannon’s part in “ Rosedale,” an inconstant public were for once loyal to an old 
favorite even in death; and when a murmur ran through the house, saying, 
“ The King is dead,” there fell a silence on the muititude, and in memory of her, 
no one answering, cried, “ Long live the King.” 7 

L. CLARKE Davis. 
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OUR AFRICAN PARROT. 


WAS bargaining for the bird at a stall in Leadenhall Market sometime 
during the spring of 1855. She was a grey, African parrot, with sleek plu- 
mage set off by a dash of red at the tip of her tail, about the size of a large 
wood-pigeon, well formed, particularly about the head and neck, but with a white 
feather cropping out here and there, that indicated approaching old age. The 
dealer, who, with his father and grandfather before him, had sold parrots in the 
same place ever since the year 1798, as the sign over his stall indicated, and 
whose statements bore all the appearance of truth, thought she must be seventy 
years old at least, from what he knew of her history. 

“Was she healthy ?” 

“ Perfectly so, and would probably live, with good treatment, twenty years, 
and longer.” 

“ Clever ?” 

“ The best talker I ever owned, has more words at command than any parrot 
in London, and if she were not bashful, would fetch me twenty pounds.” 

“ And you say she has learned no bad words ?” 

“ No, sir. You may hang her cage in your parlor, and she will never bring a 
blush to the cheek of the most modest maiden in Britain,” 

“ How long have you had her for sale ?.” 

“Nearly two years. To tell you the truth, sir, her age is against her. 
Gentlemen don’t like to purchase an old bird. They make a mistake there, sir. 
She’ll live till they are tired of her, and she hasn’t got to be taught. She knows 
enough now. Old Mr. Price, of Brecknockshire, Wales, the great Welsh 
scholar, who died seven years ago, had her of his father in 1802, who had pur- 
chased her of an African trader at Bristol fifteen years before, and she was then 
a full-grown bird. She can talk both Welsh and English, sir, and you wil! never 
regret buying her.” 

* You are quite sure she is free from all disease ?” 

“ Bring her back, sir, if she has anything beyond a touch of the gout in the 
next year, and I’ll return the money.” 

I thereupon closed the bargain for Polly and her cage, and calling a cab, took 
her home to Porchester square. 

The Empress of France, married on the 19th of the previous January, proud 
‘ with the dot of the 150,000 francs annual grant of the French Chambers, and 
vain of her reception at Windsor Castle, had just made her imperial ex:: from 
London ; and Polly, being the penalty pater familias paid for saving his only 
daughter from the crush that cost eighteen lives and nine times that number of 
broken limbs and mutilated bodies, was instantly named Eugenie. It is proper 
to state here, however, that as nothing which concerned Polly ever remained 
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done without her consent, and as she repudiated all Jarvenu pretensions to the 
royal rank she maintained among us for thirteen years, the name of Eugenie was 
never used in addressing her. She entered our house, reigned in it, without a 
rival, during all its migrations, and left it at last—dies infelix /—acknowledging 
only her ancestral name of Polly. 

Polly—though presented as a gift to the young miss alluded to, whose title 
to her ownership was never in dispute—became at once the pet of all the house- 
hold. Her first greeting to her new friends was on the evening of her arrival, as 
we were all standing around her cage, by the simple and brief “ Pretty Polly,” 
spoken in pleasant tones, as if modestly introducing herself to our acquaintance. 
She would say nothing further ; so, with special directions to the servants of safe- 
keeping from the cat and dog—directions we often laughed about afterward when 
we better knew her abilities of self-protection—she was left for the night. 

The next morning gave promise of one of those unusual April days in Lon- 
don which, though the mercury in Fahrenheit never reaches 75°, the English 
people call “hot,” and Polly was placed upon the leads in the rear of the first 
flight of stairs. All efforts to coax her into a talking mood had failed, and the 
three ladies had left her to her mumps, when a clear, mellow whistle, with a pro- 
longed cadence that rose and fell like the reveille of a bugle, was heard through 
every part of the house, followed by a soliloquy, so rapid and yet human-like, 
that everybody ran to the windows. “Pretty Polly! Pretty Polly! Polly 
wants a shirt! Scratch her poll! Scratch her poll! Going, going, going, 
Polly going for twenty pounds! Going! Going! Twenty pounds! Twenty 
pounds! Mr. Price! Mr. Price! Whoare you? Going for twenty pounds !” 
The last repeated in the prolonged, despairing notes of an auctioneer unwillingly 
sacrificing the lot he has for sale, and all spoken in such varieties of intonation 
and natural cadences as filled the listeners with wonder. While repeating these 
sentences with a volubility and distinctness that defies description, Polly stood 
balancing herself on one leg—“ teetering” the children afterward called it— 
swaying her body back and forth, her head cocked on one side, her small, round 
eyes watching against the approach of an intruder, and her attitude and bearing 
full of independence and nonchalance. The shouts of delight that followed 
this first essay of her powers of utterance checked her at once, and we soon 
learned that it was only when left to herself, and that during the warmest days 
in the open air, that her loquaciousness was indulged to its vent. Then—ex- 
posed to the full rays of the sun, without company, better in the stillness of the 
country than in town, full fed, her feathers smooth and glossy, her morning ex- 
ercise of climbing the rounds and bars of her cage and swinging upon her ring 
finished, her ablutions thoroughly performed, and her poll scratched by the one 
whom she had chosen to consider her best friend—this last a favor she never 
failed to ask upon Mrs. G.’s approach, “scratch her poll, scratch her poll, pretty, 
pretty Polly, scratch her poll !”"—would she pour forth her melody of language. 
Beginning with a sharp rebuking tone to “ Mr. Price,” followed by a beseeching 
request, “‘ Polly wants her beer,” she would call the cat “ Pussy! poor pussy! 
mew! mew! poor pussy!” whistle to the dog, ask of the onlookers who stood * 
below, wondering, “Who, who are you?” and then, composing herself to the 
dignity of surging to and fro, repeat, with infinite variety, her rich vocabulary. 

In two respects she was remarkable ; she never ceased to learn new words,, 
old as she was, and she never forgot what she had already learned. But you 
could not teach her; she taught herself. Unceasing efforts to make her say 
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“ Harrie” or “ Thiddie” failed, but the rebuking call to “ George,” and the wel- 
come back to “ Roy,” the prolonged whistle of the oldest son returning at even- 
ing from the office, and the cant phrase of an ostler in the neighboring mews, 
“T’ll warm ye,” she adopted at once. 

It happened one noon, during her first summer with us, that a strange cat, 
attracted either by Polly’s mimicry of her call or the hope of a sweet morsel of 
bird, had stolen on to the leads. No person whom either could see was near. 
The former, a full-grown “Tom,” crouching stealthily and slowly, amid long 
and doubtful pauses, approached the cage. Polly, confident in her power, for 
she was a stranger to fear, and as if possessed of reason, began her call of 
“ puss, puss, puss, poor pussy, poor, foor pussy,” in her most winning tones, and 
followed it by her perfect imitation of the cry of a kitten for its mother. For 
ten minutes or more, while the changes of “mew! mew!” sometimes quick and 
sharp, sometimes prolonged wailings, and the endearing “poor, foor pussy,” 
were rung by the bird, the cat, now and then shifting her line of approach, kept 
drawing nearer the cage. Her eyes were fixed upon the strange object before 
her, her tail waved stiffly to and fro, her movement forward was so slow as to 
be almost imperceptible, and her crouch, and pointed ears, and lithe back, and 
frequently protruded tongue, and whiskers instinct with life, indicated her fell 
purpose. A minute more and her paw, thrust between the bars of the cage, was 
about to fix its claw in the bird’s flesh, when a yell startled the house. Polly’s 
beak, that terrible weapon which neither man nor beast dared encounter twice, 
with the quickness of an arrow had transfixed the cat’s paw, and she was strug- 
gling, with cries of pain, to be free. It was a fair fight for championship, in which 
Polly was the victor, and by whatever means the result may have been known it 
is certain that no animal of the feline species on either side of the Atlantic ever 
afterward disputed her supremacy. 

One of the earliest acquaintances Polly made in our house—an acquaintance 
that quickly ripened into intimacy—was with Flora, a small white German spitz, 
in whose blood there was a dash of the Esquimaux dog brought to England by 
Captain Parry from Lancaster Sound in 1818. Without unusual sagacity or 
strong antipathies, Flora was easily won by attention and kindness, so that no 
sooner had Polly learned to call “ Flo, Flo, Flo,” than the former acknowledged 
a tie of friendship between herself and the bird. Twenty times in a day would 
she rush from the area at Polly’s call, tear up the stairs, and giving two short 
barks, as much as to say, “ Well, I’m here,” curl down near the cage, and engage 
in catching flies, at which she was expert, until she fell asleep, Polly meanwhile 
looking contentedly on. She was the only animal at whom the bird never struck 
when she found an opportunity. When Flora died Polly ceased to call her, and 
it is not remembered that she has spoken her name once in nine years. Even 
the stuffed skin of Flora, which was shortly brought home and placed in a glazed 
case near her cage, failed to awaken in the bird remembrances of her lost friend. 

As has been stated already, one of her most emphatic calls was “ George.” 
From the top of the stairs, through the halls and rooms, to the most distant parts 
of the house, the short, sharp, and decisive “ George ! George! ! George!!!” 
would ring, every repetition of the name being made increasingly severe and 
emphatic. “ Confound you, Polly,” said the subject of this call one morning, 
“I’ve a great mind to wring your neck.” “Come along,” replied the bird. 

A smith, who was called in to repair the handle of her cage, was warned 
against her bite. While working warily at the job with wire and pincers, Polly, 
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after eyeing him for a time, gave vent to her indignation in’a quick, angry 
“George!” The man started as if shot, and turning pale, said, “ Why, that’s 
my name! She’s a devil!” and was with difficulty persuaded to complete his 
work, 

Two foppish young men were endeavoring one Sunday afternoon, from a 
neighboring window, to attract her attention. “Say something, Polly! Sell at 
auction, Polly! Do talk!” Polly, who was apparently interested in some stable 
talk overheard among the ostlers, and always manifested contempt for fine out- 
sides, for a long time paid no attention to their requests, until, as if wearied by 
their importunity, she turned upon them with, “Who are you?” and imme- 
diately resumed her attitude of listening, refusing to speak another word. 

The name of her mistress she never called aloud, and indeed, never spoke, 
except during the half hour they spent together daily. Then, courting every 
demonstration of fondness which hand, or voice, or look could give, bending her 
head to be scratched, stretching her back to be smoothed, kissing, shaking hands, 
giving back and receiving again her lump of sugar, and rollicking in the overflow 
of gladness on swing and perch and bar, sometimes rattling off words too rapid 
for full pronunciation, as “ Pretty Polly, pret, pret, pret, Poll, Polly wants, 
pretty Poll,” or subsiding into a gentler mood, accompanied by a “ Hush, hush,” 
lengthening the aspirate like a mother quieting her child, “’sh, ’sh,” and breath- 
ing the low cooing she had caught from the doves, she would begin, “ Mary! 
Mary! Pretty Mary! May, May, May!” with a continually decreasing volume 
of sound, till it reached a confidential whisper. She made friends of others, and 
perhaps was as pleased with their attentions, but the name of Mary she never 
uttered except to her mistress. 

More remarkable in some respects than her power of speech was her whistle. 
It was a full, loud, clear note, of great power, as melodious as that of the piping 
- bullfinch, and various as the mocking-bird’s. Usually whistling in scales, with a 
compass of more than two octaves, she would run up and down her semi-wild, 
semi-cultivated gamut by the hour, introducing now and then, as variations, 
snatches caught from the violin or overheard in the street. A gentleman calling 
to introduce a friend one evening had passed her cage on the landing, when she 
gave one of her wild scales, the echo of which rang through the house. Think- 
ing the whistle to have proceeded from his companion who was following him, 
the gentleman turned angrily around, saying, “ D—n it, Smith, do you know 
where you are?” 

Though Polly’s words and phrases were imitative, they were, beyond doubt, 
often associated with ideas. If the person fetching her food were stopped on the 
way, she would cry, “Come along, come along!” If one she liked (never to one 
she disliked) approached her cage, putting her head through the bars, she asked, 
“Scratch her poll,” repeating the request till granted ; and to boys, who in the 
country stood wondering at her through the palings, she invariably cried, “ Who 
are you?” To Hexior, the dog succeeding Flora, but with whom she formed no 
friendship, she barked ; to the cat, as also to a muff or other furs, she either 
mewed or called “puss ;” to a stranger she addressed “Mr. Price ;” to two 
ladies who were accustomed to stand admiring her, “ pretty, pretty Polly,” dwell- 
ing on the adjective with a voice of feminine softness ; and only when alone, in 
the joy of a hot midsummer’s sun, selling herself to some mythical buyer, “go- 
ing, going, going, Polly going for twenty pounds !” 

It was charged that she was treacherous, but only by those who had incurred 
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her anger and were afraid of her terrible beak. She never struck a friend but 
once, and then because the hand that caressed her was gloved, and she never 
lost an opportunity to inflict a blow upon an enemy. To her favorite next to her 
mistress, a lady of great gentleness and eauipoise of character, she would come 
to be petted with the greatest eagerness, bending her neck, softening her voice, 
offering her claw, and in many ways manifesting her affection. She knew every 
member of the family, calling four of them by name, and what, considering the 
difference she made in every other demonstration between friend and foe, is re- 
markable, two of the four were her- special dislike. 

In all Polly’s wonderful vocabulary there were no words which she used 
more effectively or appropriately than those intended to excite a consciousness of 
wrong. Nothing irregular ever came within her notice, nothing disobedient by 
the children, or evasive by the servants, or rude by visitors, or undignified by | 
the elders of the family, which was not followed by an instant expression of 
scorn. “Forshame! For shame!” spoken in those low, grave tones, with the 
falling inflexion, that give to our Saxon idiom an intensity of rebuke beyond 
most modern tongues, fell upon the unwilling ears of wrong-doers, not without 
good. Where she caught the words, or why she never misapplied them, was 
alike mysterious. To the attempt to terrify her by menace, or to punish her by 
blows—to the worrying of dog or cat—to the boisterous crying of boys or girls 
—to hasty words of anger spoken in her hearing—she applied the solemn, dig- 
nified rebuke, “ For shame! For shame!” In this respect she was, in fact, the 
mentor of the household, many a door having been shut, and many a scene of 
disturbance removed from hall to study or parlor, to escape from hearing her 
reiterated rebuke. 

Like most domestic animals she was strongly under the law of habit. She 
insisted upon the cleansing of her cage, supply of her food, change of her water 
for drink or bathing, removal to the open air from the house, and her daily lumps 
of sugar, at certain fixed hours, any omission or postponement of which she 
knew both how to make known and to punish. The only exception to this which 
her twelve years’ membership in our family afforded, was her escape one morn- 
ing to a neighboring roof in London, and her unwillingness to be captured and 
brought back. We at one time furnished her with a companion of her own 
breed, an African parrot, younger and sprightlier than she, but she refused all 
acquaintance or any introduction that should lead to it, not according even the 
recognition which she gave to dog, cat, or canary bird. Age had made her 
celibate habits a second nature, and she bridled up with the dignity of an ancient 
spinster at any purpose of invading them. 

Of Polly’s faults it is best to say nothing, “nor draw her frailties from their 
dread abode.” Even humanity is imperfect, and the god Pan, who was more 
than human, sometimes changed the music that caused all the wood nymphs to 
dance, into cries that drove every one mad. With all her winning blandishments, 
Polly had the power of making herself infinitely disagreeable. At the approach 
of cold weather her gaiety disappeared, her spirits sunk, and her sulks came on, 
lasting the whole winter. This change of disposition was accompanied by 
shrieks—the country folk called them sguawks—uttered at intervals of every few 
seconds, and continued for hours. Nothing availed to stop them—food, the 
warmest place in the house, or threats—except the total exclusion of light from 
her cage, and this was accomplished by drawing over it a thick covering of 
drugget. 

17 
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Polly came to this country in 1861. She bore the voyage impatiently, making 
our state-room hideous by her complainings, and was so ill-natured that, to warn 
visitors not to approach too near, we hung a placard “ she bites ” upon her cage. 
Under the July sun of Columbia county, New York, however, she shortly re- 
covered her good temper, and, barring an occasional attack of gout in her feet, 
continued in good health up to this last winter. She had then reached the age 
of eighty years. Without considering the exhausted resources of advanced life 
to meet severe cold, she was committed to Adams’s Express to be taken on to 
Washington City during the severest night of the season, and froze to death on 
the way. The taxidermist of the Smithsonian Institute has done his best to pre- 
serve the bird’s mortal part, and restore it to our sight. But he had never seen 
Polly alive, and has failed. As her form, perched on a spray, rises above the 
bracket before me, it is but the mockery of the queenly bird—the arched neck, 
and knowing look, and graceful posture, and princely bearing, are no longer 
there. As the grave-digger said to Hamlet about poor Ophelia (varying a single 
word)—“ One that was a parrot, sir; but, rest her soul, she’s dead.” 

N. S. DODGE. 








THREE WEEKS AT KISSINGEN. 
Y London doctor regarded me quietly over his spectacles, as I finished 
M the recital of my bodily ailments, and then, with the corners of his 
mouth well drawn down, and a general appearance of having often heard the 
same thing before, proceeded to explain the causes of my ailment, and summed up 
by saying that I ought to go to Kissingen for three or four weeks. 

I cannot say that I was altogether pleased. I had expected to be sent on a 
little tour in Switzerland, or a month at Baden Baden or Biarritz. As for this 
place Kissingen, I had never heard of anybody’s going there, and scarcely knew 
where it was. It might have caught my eye on the map, and I was certainly 
familiar with the salty beverage of the same name dispensed at the Fifth avenue 
drug-store ; but to be actually sent off to an obscure German spring for three 
weeks! It made me home-sick to think of it. 

This was on or about the first of June, 1867. A day or two afterward, we 
glided out of the great railway station at Charing Cross, over the Thames and 
the dingy roofs of the London houses, and across the Kentish fields, down to the 
white cliffs of Dover. Thence across the Channel ferry, and on through the 
queer old towns of France and Belgium—up along the Rhine—past the Dra- 
chenfels and Ehrenbreitstein and Bingen—and off toward the Bavarian frontier . 
—till I found myself at last, on a chilly Saturday afternoon, at the place where I 
was to leave the railway, and take a six hours’ ride by di/igence into Kissingen. 
It was nearly dark when I was received by the porter of the Hotel de Russie, 
and went submissively to the first room that was shown me, anxious only for 
rest, and leaving the morrow to take thought for itself. 

A wet Sunday in a place where you don’t know a soul, and can’t speak the 
language, is not, of course, a very cheerful beginning. I was gratified, however, 
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to notice that there were signs of more people in the place than the early season 
had led me to expect. From a very civil and intelligent porter who spoke 
French, I learned that the fashionable daily routine was as follows: morning 
promenade at the spring, with music, from six to eight ; breakfast from eight to 
nine, the bath following at any convenient hour of the forenoon; dinner at one ; 
promenade and music again from six to eight in the evening, followed by supper, 
and bed atten. There were only a few English, he said, at present, and he did not 
know of any Americans. The bulk of the visitors were Germans and Russians, 
with a sprinkling of miscellaneous nationalities. He also gave me the name of 
one of the principal physicians, whom I could see in the afternoon. 

With this information, and two glasses of Rakoczy, 1 proceeded to my break- 
fast, which I ate in the large dining-room, entirely alone. There was morning 
service at the English church, which was tolerably well attended, but I could 
discover none of my countrymen there. 

At dinner-time I had my first view of Kissingen society. Some two hundred 
apparently well-bred and certainly well-dressed people sat down at the /ad/e 
d’héte of the Hotel de Russie, which seemed to be the largest and best-appointed 
house in the place. There were three tables running the length of the room, 
the middle one divided by a fountain. The dinner was served in courses, in the 
French manner, each dish being passed round separately. Though I listened 
attentively, I could not hear a word of English. A party, principally ladies, who 
sat directly opposite me, and whom I at last made out to be Russians, were espe- 
cially interesting, and were noticeable for their vivacity and beauty, as well as 
their peculiar type of face, usually a correctly classical profile, with large, grey 
eyes, and a clear, olive complexion. Like most travellers who have enjoyed the 
society of the better class of Russian women, I could not but be struck with 
their effective “style,” as we should call it, and their charming grace of manner. 

The Hotel de Russie, with a few others, range along one side of the main 
street, on the other side of which are the public pleasure grounds. A level space 
of about five acres, known as the Kurgarten, is devoted to the more immediate 
purposes of the springs, and is the social focus of Kissingen. It is thickly 
planted with rows of shade trees, forming parallel promenades, and contains the 
Rakoczy, Pandur and Maxbrunnen springs, each covered with a handsome 
canopy. 

The chemical and medicinal properties of these waters are so well known 
here that a lengthy description is unnecessary. The Rakoczy, Pandur and 
Maxbrunnen are essentially the same in composition, and differ principally in 
strength, the first-named being the strongest and the one imitated by our arti- 
ficial Kissingen water. They are used almost exclusively for diseases of the 
liver and digestive organs. The carbonates of iron, lime and magnesia, and the 
chlorides of magnesium and sodium are the chief ingredients, the latter (common 
salt) being very largely in excess. Our artificial water is a good imitation, ex- 
cept that it lacks a little of the sparkle, and usually has a stronger taste of salt 
than the genuine. 

The further side is flanked by the Kursaal, a pretentious stone building, with 
long arcades extending each way. The walks are well furnished with comfortable 
seats, and the central one, of extra width, passes, about midway, a covered 
music-stand. The Kursaal is a large hall, lofty and well proportioned, the walls 
decorated, and the floor left clear for waltzing or dancing. Five hundred might 
enjoy a ball there without crowding. There are no gambling tables, as at the 
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larger German watering places, and the hall is used, in connection with the 
arcades, principally as a place of resort in wet weather. A piano stood at one 
side, and here and there parties were amusing themselves at chess and dominoes. 
For these public gardens and buildings Kissingen is principally indebted to the 
patronage of the late ex-King, Ludwig I., whose liberal and cultivated tastes 
have done so much for the arts in Bavaria. 

Dr. W.’s house was of such size and pretensions as to give me a very exalted 
idea of the medical staff of Kissingen. I spent an hour very pleasantly with the 
Doctor, who spoke English, and made me feel quite at home. I noticed a large 
colored engraving of New York City on the wall of his library. He advised me, 
of course, not to make my stay less than three weeks, and gave me the following 
rules, which I insert here, just as I took them down from his dictation, on the 
fly-leaf of my pocket-book : 


Walk every morning from six to eight, drinking four glasses of Rokoczy, half an hour 
apart. The first few days, warm the water slightly before drinking. Breakfast between 
eight and nine, on bread and coffee only. At ten or eleven a warm bath of Saline and 
Pandur (two of the springs) mixed, for fifteen minutes the first day, increasing gradually 
to half an hour. After the bath, get as warm as possible, either by iying down and being 
well covered, or, if able, by walking vigorously. Dine at one. Nothing must be eaten 
that is either sour, raw or greasy. Tea, pastry and fresh fruit are forbidden. A glass or 
two of very light hock or claret is the only drink allowed at dinner. No water at the 
evening promenade. Take a good hearty supper at eight, and be in bed hy ten. 


That was to be my daily regimen. It certainly presented no unpleasant fea- 
tures ; but I remonstrated against the hearty supper just before retiring, as being 
quite opposed to all my experience and education. ‘No matter,” said the doc- 


tor, “that is what every one must do here ; you will find it is the best.” And I 
must aver that I never enjoyed sounder or more refreshing sleep than after 
those same hearty suppers. 

Returning leisurely toward the Kurgarten,I found the people assembling 
for the evening promenade, although the ground was still damp from last night’s 
rain, and the sun had not been out ail day. The musicians were all in their 
places ; and just as the clock was on the stroke of six, the band-leader lifted his 
baton and the music began. Eight selections, alternating with short intermis- 
sions, filled up the two hours. I joined in the crowd, and as we walked up and 
down, under the trees, I could not help being struck with the aristocratic appear- 
ance and orderly behavior of the people, as contrasted with the company I had 
seen at the larger German springs. The absence of gambling tables and the 
comparative inaccessibility of Kissingen have much to do with this. During the 
whole time of my stay, I cannot say that I saw a single objectionable personage 
of any description, nor did I ever lock the door of my rocm on the outside. Dis- 
sipation seemed to be utterly unknown. The sanitary regulations, in fact, would 
hardly admit of it, and, as I was told, people go to Kissingen for their health, 
not to dissipate. Early hours and open-air life, in fact, are stimuli that make 
any other unnecessary. 

I was up betimes the next morning, and found the promenade, a few minutes 
after six, even more crowded than on the previous evening. The sun shone 
brightly, and the faces of the people looked as fresh as the green leaves and blue 
sky above them. The ladies were out in full force, with their pretty morning 
toilets. Everybody was glad to see everybody else, and almost everybody seemed 
to have acquaintances. The white and blue flag of Bavaria floated from the 
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top of the Kursaal. The music—but every one knows what German music is, 
and certainly the sunshine seemed to have put new life into our band, and the 
morning air was delicious with their melody. I pressed my way up to the railing 
of the Rakoczy spring, where half a dozen men in uniform were busy dipping up 
the water. Near by stood several chafing dishes, each with a flat basin of hot 
water on the top, in which many placed their glasses a few minutes before drink- 
ing, to take off the chill. 

Here was a beautiful picture for the eye, the best of music for the ear, the 
freshest of morning air for the lungs, and unlimited Rakoczy to stimulate the ap- 
petite for breakfast. And yet as I watched these joyous and lively promenaders, 
I felt more than ever that I was alone; alone in a crowd. But I was at least 
getting familiar with some of the faces. There was the usual Englishman, brisk 
of gait, with white side whiskers and gay-colored scarf, escorting his buxom 
wife and daughters with their wash-bowl hats and sombre merinos. There was 
the grey-eyed Russian girl and her friends, who sat opposite me at dinner, chat- 
ting and laughing over their tumblers by the spring railing; and the stout 
banker from Bordeaux, who occupied the end of the table, puffing slowly along 
the walk. There was the jaunty young German who had come with me in the 
coupé of the diligence, swinging his hat every now and then to some new-found 
acquaintance. These and many others, more or less noticeable, passed and re- 
passed me like a succession of pictures. Occasionally I heard some one talking 
English, at which I would instantly turn and mark the face and dress of the 
speaker, and put them carefully away ina mental pigeon hole for future refer- 
ence. : 

At a book-store hard by, was sold the morning edition of the “ Kurliste von 
Kissingen,” a little sheet containing a list of visitors, arrivals, etc. Each name 
was numbered in the order of arrival, and the residence and occupation or rank 
appended. My number was 797, and as there is little, if any, transient travel, 
this must have been about the actual number of guests at that time. In the 
height of the season there are two or three thousand. There were people from 
every quarter of the world. Europe, Asia and Africa, North and South Amer- 
ica, and the islands of the sea, all walked up and down together, and drank from 
the same spring. 

At the end of the promenade, away from the spring, stood a dozen old peasant 
woman in a row, with baskets of fresh bouquets at their feet, which were rapidly 
disposed of to the fortunate gentlemen who had lady friends on whom to bestow 
them, and some of the favorite belles finished their morning walk with three or 
four bouquets each in their hands. 

Not far from the old flower-women, was another set of dames, tending a few 
tables covered with clean white cloths, and loaded with every conceivable variety 
of bread, biscuits, rolls and such like, crisp and fresh-baked. It is the custom, 
on leaving the promenade, to select your own supply for breakfast, and as soon 
as the music was over, the people dispersed in every direction, each carrying a 
paper parcel of bread. I took my breakfast in the dining-room of the hotel ; 
but found myself, as on the day before, quite alone. There was certainly some 
secret about the breakfast arrangements at Kissingen that I had not yet learned. 
From a waiter who spoke a faéois with a trace of French, I ascertained that the 
morning meal was customarily taken either in one’s own apartment, or in the 
small gardens back of the hotels. 

Ten o’clock was my bathing hour. Awaiting me was an affair something be- 
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tween a wash-tub and a sarcophagus, with a lid leaving only a hole for the head. 
I soaked myself awhile in the warm and briny mixture; then dressing warmly, 
walked vigorously up and down the Kurgarten, till I had attained the degree of 
heat prescribed by my friend the doctor. 

Occasionally during the promenade, I had opened conversation on some 
Englishmen, seated on the same bench with myself; but found them all, as ever, 
the most uncommunicative of people. By the register in the hall of my hotel, I 
found that most of my fellow-lodgers were Russians ; in fact, on my own ¢fage, 
I was the only one who was not. The apartments next mine were occupied by 
a tall Cossack-like gentleman, of military bearing, who snored in good English, 
and whose young and pretty wife was the cynosure of the promenade. 

Four or five days after my arrival, something “turned up.” I saw a man 
whom I had seen before! Yes! coming straight toward me along the prome- 
nade, I espied my friend and fellow New Yorker, S . His ample white 
waistcoat bore down upon me like the long wished-for sail upon the shipwrecked 
mariner. I felt that I was saved. 

S made me acquainted with his family, and also apprised me of the 
presence of a mutual friend, a young German baron whom I had long known as 
a correspondent, but had never met. Von der H and I were not long in 
finding each other. Other introductions followed rapidly, and two or three more 
American farnilies arriving about the same time, I found by the end of the week 
that I had plenty of friends, and could count my acquaintance among half a 
dozen nations. My Cossack-looking neighbor and his pretty wife proved most 
friendly, and I soon knew so many Russians, that it became quite a study to 
remember all their names. 

It seemed to me a little remarkable, that although the French visitors were 
so few, yet French was here, as everywhere else on the continent, the language 
of society. The conversation at dinner, the greetings in the street, and the 
small talk of the promenade, were mostly carried on in that tongue. Americans 
are not naturally linguists, and I never ceased to wonder at the unaffected ease 
with which a group of Germans or Russians would, upon my joining them, drop 
their own language, and continue the conversation in English or French. 

In the matter of dress, also, the Parisian modes everywhere prevailed. One 
however saw, here and there, a dash of Regent Street, a quaint Dutch head- 
dress, or richly embroidered dasch/ik or hood of the Russian ladies ; this last 
being a peculiar covering, concealing all but the face, its long ends being wrapped 
around the neck and shoulders. 

No place realizes so nearly the idea of a cosmopolitan exchange, as a Ger- 
man spring in the season. A few hundred or a few thousand people, from every 
quarter of the globe, with nothing to do but to entertain each other—what equal 
opportunity does the world afford for giving and acquiring so much information 
in such a pleasant way ? 

Some of my friends had been in Kissingen the previous season, when the 
Bavarian troops, who had espoused the Austrian cause, were hotly pursued 
through the town by the victorious Prussians, and had made a final stand in the 
Kurgarten. - It was hard to believe that in these very grounds where we sat and 
talked, there had been such a bloody struggle not a year before. The hottest of 
the fight had been right in front of the music stand; the main promenade was 
the line of battle, and the Kursaal had been a hospital. The facades of the 
hotels bore fearful testimony, even now, to the storm of shot that had swept 
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against them, and many of the trees had lost their tops. Here and there, where 
a cannon shot had lodged in a wall, or had perforated a shop window, the in- 
scription “10 Juli, 1866,” was appended as a memento. 

From the Russians particularly, who seemed to hold a sort of social balance 
of power at Kissingen, I found I had a great deal to learn. Let a Russian once 
find out that you have never been to St. Petersburg, and he never seems to weary 
of describing to you that magnificent capital ; and it may well be a matter of na- 
tional pride that a city, situated on a parallel of latitude that passes through 
Greenland, and which is half a century younger than New York, has almost 
equalled Paris in splendor and in the brilliancy of its society. Hearing so much 
about their sleighing and skating parties, their opera and court balls, and the 
other festivities that fill their long winter nights, and how they spend their short 
but sultry summers, when there is no night at ail, it was curious to observe how 
much these people resemble us in some points, and how widely we differ in 
others. They are fond of comparing the great East of Europe with the great 
West of America—each a nation of the future ; and the extenze cordiale that has 
latterly developed between our respective countries found full expression in the 
interest they all seemed to take in our little American circle at Kissingen. Mr, 
Seward’s purchase of Alaska had just been consummated ; and only within a 
few days, the narrow escape of the Emperor Alexander, in Paris, from a fate 
similar to that which so suddenly closed the career of our late President, had 
done much to cement our sympathies. Their feelings toward the English were 
certainly very different. They would scarcely so much as speak to them. As 
the English clergyman remarked to me one day, “they never forgave us that 
Sebastopol business, you know.” 

Of excitements we had none at Kissingen, and yet there was variety enough 
to prevent exxuz, Every Thursday evening there was a réunion at the Kursaal 
from nine to eleven, with music and dancing. Once or twice we had fireworks 
to give ¢c/a¢ to the arrival of some titled personage. Then there were beautiful 
walks in every direction. Up and down the valley of the stream was a level 
walk, shaded with regular rows of trees, a continuation, in fact, of the Kurgarten. 
The hill of the Altenberg on one side, and the ruins of the Bodenlaube perched 
on an eminence on the other, afforded beautiful rambles for the long afternoons. 
At the Saline, the great government salt works, half a mile up the valley, was a 
favorite out-of-door café, whither we often repaired after dinner to sip our coffee 
and see the wonderful .artesian well that supplies the brine ; or, sometimes, we 
drove to the Tremberg, another feudal ruin, which commands a great extent of 
view, and had our coffee served in the great roofless hall of the castle. Some- 
times on fé¢e days the Bavarian peasant women, in their quaint holiday attire, 
came strolling through the grounds, and now and then we were treated to a fly- 
ing visit of a troop of schoolboys on a pedestrian tour. 

The long June days were most favorable for out-door life, and it was quite 
light enough to enjoy a walk at half-past nine—between supper and bed-time. 

All the springs at Kissingen, as well as the parks, pleasure grounds and pub- 
lic buildings connected therewith, are the property of the Bavarian government, 
and the management of the whole is placed in the hands of the dade-com- 
missar, an official who must necessarily unite a high social position with good 
executive capacity. He is, in fact, a sort of grand duke on a small scale, super- 
vising everything that conduces to the comfort or welfare of all who sojourn in 
his territory. The police arrangements are also under his control, and, to a cer- 
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tain extent, the medical staff; and he always acts as master of ceremonies at 
the weekly reunions. The grounds, etc., are open and free to all, and as there are 
no gambling tables (gambling having been suppressed here in 1848) to defray the 
expenses of the establishment, a tax of five florins (about two dollars) for the 
season is leVied on every visitor who remains more than a week, which is cer- 
tainly most reasonable when one considers the excellence of the music, the 
politeness of the attendants, and the perfect order in which the buildings and 
gardens are constantly kept. The Kursaal, to be sure, is not to be compared to 
the magnificent establishments at Wiesbaden or Homburg, nor is the situation 
as picturesque as that of Baden Baden; but the long train of abominations 
which follow in the wake of rouge-et-noir and roulette, are also unknown. 

I had abundant opportunity, during the long days that I spent under the 
trees at Kissingen, to draw comparisons between German and American water- 
ing places, very much, it must be confessed, at the expense of the latter. Our 
countrymen know how to systematize labor, but they cannot systematize pleas- 
ure as it is done on the Continent. At none of our summer resorts is there any 
arrangement to bring all the guests periodically together. There is simply an 
agglommeration of hotels, each of which has its own piazza and parlor, its own 
music, and keeps its own hours, and each landlord is as anxious to cripple his 
rivals as to swell his own receipts. In a word, there is no social centre, no Kur- 
garten, where the attractions of well-kept grounds, cool arcades, and plenty of 
seats under the trees, as well as music at stated hours, keep people out in the 
open air, and keep them together. At a German spring, everybody is sure to see 
everybody else at least twice a day on the promenade, and as you are out of 
doors almost from morning till night, you do not care, and scarely know, 
whether your friends are at the same hotel with yourself or not. In fact, the 
hotels are little more than dormitories, and even at dinner-time you are quite 
as likely to go to another table @héte as to your own. 

The healthful custom of breakfasting out of doors is too little known in 
American watering places. I shall not soon forget the shady little garden back 
of the Hotel de Russie, where, every fine morning, we lingered over our bread 
and coffee—ambrosia and nectar it seemed, after our two hours’ walk and the 
appetizing Rakoczy. 

It was a long time after leaving Kissingen before I could eat anything but 
bread and coffee for breakfast, or reconcile myself to going indoors for it. What 
a contrast to the way we begin the day at Saratoga—the great noisy dining- 
room, the greasy dishes, and the eyes that shone so brightly at the protracted 
dance of the previous night, looking so sleepy and sullen across the table. 

The régime at Kissingen has doubtless been carefully studied by the authori- 
ties. They seem to have hit upon the precise proportion between food, exercise, 
and sleep ; society, solitude, and amusement, that make up a healthful and enjoy- 
able existence. 

Order reigns supreme. There is a time and place for everything. Even my 
doctor had a particular tree under which he always stood during the morning 
promenade, that he might be readily found by any of his patients that required 
advice. The hotels all adapt their tables to the diet prescribed by the medical 
staff. Smokers (think of it! in tobacco-loving Germany) are confined to the 
three outer alleys of the Kurgarten. A gendarme, in his spinach-colored uni- 
form, is now and then met with, but I never saw an occasion that required even 
a reprimand from one of them. 
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One sees too little in America of that tacit understanding, so universal in 
European society, whereby every one enjoys himself without infringing on the 
enjoyment or comfort of his neighbors. How frequently are we annoyed, at all 
our places of public entertainment and amusement, by the boisterous excesses 
of others, who are as unreasonable as they are ill-bred. It is true, We are noted, 
as a people, for our gallantry to woman, but, as one of our own writers (Willis) 
has said, the politeness of man to woman is an impulse of nature, while the 
politeness of man to man is a mark of good-breeding. The quiet and orderly 
state of things which we see abroad may imply a want of liberty, and savors, 
perhaps, of despotism and bayonets ; but, after all, is not liberty the fair and 
equal apportionment among us all of the privileges and enjoyments of life? 
For every one who takes more than his fair share, some one else must have less, 
which is hardly right—if we are all free and equal. 

But defining liberty is treading on delicate and dangerous ground, and we 
can only conclude that, perfect as seems the European system, our country is, 
perhaps, rather too republican for governmental interference on so broad a scale. 
We must bide our time, and hope that we shall soon, with our free institutions, 
manage these things even better than they are managed abroad. 

The recreations and amusements of the public have an immense influence 
upon their health, happiness, and general well-being, and it is certainly time that, 
in this country, the subject should receive more earnest and general considera- 
tion. 

ABNER W. COLGATE. 








A ROMANTIC PASSAGE IN A NOTABLE LIFE. 


N the early spring of 1789, the “ Duke of Grafton” sailed for the South Seas, 
] and in it the, as yet, “great unknown” Warren Hastings. This celebrated 
personage, one of the earliest and most distinguished governors of British India, 
and to whom, perhaps, more than to any other, Great Britain is indebted for sub- 
jecting that portion of the world to her dominion, was born in England A. D. 
1732, and, at least on one side, of noble blood ; but through certain reverses of for- 
tune, he did not succeed to the patrimony and estates of his fathers. His earliest 
and life-long ambition, through all his checkered and eventful career in the East, 
was the recovery of, and his own rehabitation in, this ancestral home. While yet 
a lad of only a dozen summers, he was wont to recline on the green banks of one 
of those pure streams that fertilized its gardens and parks, in full view of the old 
baronial palace, and mature plans for realizing this great object. He would pro- 
cure a writership in the East India Company, proceed at once to Madras, and 
press everything into his service that even remotely promised success to his 
cherished enterprise. Accordingly, in January, 1750, he embarked for India. 
Here he gave himself to the study of the native languages, and was one of the 
first to make himself acquainted with the history and literature of the people 
among whom he now lived. He soon attracted the attention of Lord Clive, and 
by him was employed in various commercial and diplomatic measures. He 
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remained in India fourteen years, distinguished in no remarkable manner, but 
acquiring knowledge, and highly esteemed. In 1764, he arrived in England on 
a brief furlough. He has now, at length, once again taken passage for the land 
of his adoption. 

An uninterrupted voyage of fifteen thousand miles may be easily conceived 
as presenting a phase of life sufficiently monotonous. Cut off entirely from the 
great world, shut up to the limited community of perhaps a dozen individuals, 
one is utterly denied thousands of those gratifications that give variety and 
spice to life, and render an enforced idleness tolerable. These circumstances, 
moreover, as will readily be seen, were eminently favorable either for contracting 
the most interesting connections, or, on the other hand, the most inveterate and 
lasting dislikes. 

Among the passengers in the “ Duke of Grafton” on this voyage, it appears, 
was one Imhoff, a German portrait painter, and his wife. The latter is described 
as being a person of rare personal loveliness, intellectual brilliancy, and engaging 
manners. 

With the German painter’s wife, Hastings very naturally soon came in contact. 
His acquaintance with her, under the circumstances, ere long ripened into some- 
thing very like intimacy; and, strange to say, pretty much the first thing of 
which he became fully satisfied concerning this exceedingly interesting lady, was 
that she thoroughly disliked and despised her husband ; and, but little later, 
what more particularly concerned himself, that she was rapidly, and in spite of 
himself, becoming an object of special favor and regard in his own eyes—start- 
ling disclosure indeed! What was he to do? Here he was, completely hem- 
med in. Compelled by the necessities of his situation to associate daily with 
one who—whether he would or no—was surely stealing away the only kingdom 
he had in the world—his heart; gradually but irresistibly becoming the slave of 
the only persor on board whose society could in the least relieve the tedium and 
mortal irksomeness of that long voyage; enthralled by one whom he could not 
innocently love, and yet unable to flee from the object of his guilty passion— 
what, indeed, could the man do? Might there not be some spot— 

Some island far away— 
whither he might fly from his lovely temptress, or, provided the hazardous ex- 
pedient of an elopement were determined upon, some secret ocean cave that 
could afford the asylum of a Gretna Green to the enamored pair ? 

At this juncture, events transpired calculated materially to precipitate mat- 
ters—in fact, to bring them toa crisis. Hastings fell seriously ill. Now, of all 
places to be sick, the worst, we are told, is on ship-board, where every lurch of 
the reeling, staggering vessel wrings a new pang from the sufferer, and where the 
constant motion affords never a moment of perfect and natural repose. Thus 
circumstanced, and constantly racked with pain, who, with all a mother’s assiduity 
and gentleness, watched over and administered to all this lonely sick man’s wants ? 
Who, while others slept through the long and wearisome watches of the night, 
patiently, tirelessly, thus acted the part of his good angel-—with her own fair 
hand giving him all his medicines, preparing ali his food, soothing his aching 
head, “ teaching his lone pillow to bloom?” Yes, whose were those lustrous eyes 
that, in the intervals of his delirium, Hastings recognized as beaming so tenderly 
upon him ? 

Ah, the magical power of kindness, particularly when the object is a poor 
homeless, if not friendless wanderer, sick at sea, and the benefactor a woman 
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whose looks are so full of tenderness, and whose tones so full of love! John How- 
ard, it will be recollected, while sick at Stoke Newington, was not proof against 
the unremitting kindness and devotion of his landlady, Mrs. Loidore ; but, as soon 
as he recovered, repaid her patient watchfulness over him by the offer of his hand. 
Accordingly, if Warren Hastings was deeply interested in the beautiful Madame 
Imhoff before, how natural that he should be hopelessly smitten now ; and that 
long before the “ Duke ef Grafton” arrived at Madras, he should be avowedly in 
love. 

Hastings’s love, however, while it was deep, ardent, strong, was not impetuous. 
Intent now on realizing, at whatever sacrifice, the fruition of his desires, he set 
about maturing a plan for the accomplishment of this object with as cool and 
calculating a mind as he had previously done for the redemption of his paternal 
estate. Nay, as unscrupulous even now and as resolute as when, somewhat later, 
he administered on the temporalities of the begums of Oude, and depopulated 
whole regions of the British domain, he, in connection with his adored mistress, 
devised and settled upon the following plan of operations. He would proceed 
immediately to Bengal and reéstablish himself there in business, while she was 
to institute a suit for divorce in some of the courts of Franconia. While this 
latter matter was pending, which in all probability would be four or five years, 
they should abide apart ; but as soon as the marriage tie was dissolved, he would 
make her his wife, and adopt all the children she had borne to her former 
husband. 

Fired now with a double ambition, he addressed himself to the great purpose 
of his life with greater zeal and earnestness than ever before. His talents and 
knowledge of Indian affairs having brought him at once and prominently into the 
service of the East India Company, it was not long before he was made second in 
the council of Madras, and three years later the highest official of the Company, the 
President of the Supreme Council of Bengal. Indeed, such was his indomitable 
energy and indefatigable devotion to business ; such his matchless administra- 
tive ability and unwearying constancy that, after having been advanced rapidly 
from one position of honor and trust to another, he was appointed, January 4, 
1774, Governor-General of British India. Like Lord Byron, he had suddenly 
awoke and found himself famous. 

Behold now. The millions of India have become the subjects of this once 
humble Company clerk. A standing army is at his command, ready to do his 
bidding, even to letting itself for hire and exterminating the innocent and de- 
fenceless Rohillas. The resources of a vast and ancient empire are subject to 
his control, and the treasures of time-honored and inoffensive nabobs gathered 
to swell his treasury and carry forward his enterprises. His word becomes law 
in the province, and his name at length a terror to all the tribes abroad. Ina 
word, in an almost incredibly brief period of time, from the humble capacity of 
posting books for the Company, he is advanced to the position of statesman, 
diplomatist, monarch. His movements are attracting the attention of the 
whole civilized world, and for a series of years afford a fruitful topic of comment 
and disquisition for the English press, and of debate in the House of Commons. 
Aspiring to the position of dictator, he completely outwits and discomfits that 
distinguished statesman, and the alleged author of the papers of Junius, Sir 
Phillip Francis, who, with one or two others, had been sent out by the Home 
Government to rule jointly with him, and to correct some of the abuses of which 
the latter had been not unjustly charged as guilty. Yes, as effectually as he de- 
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stroys his Indian foes, he defeats opposition in his council, and snaps his finger 
alike at the home administration and the board of directors. And yet success 
follows him. With such consummate skill and indomitable energy does he carry 
forward his enterprises, he wins golden opinions even from his enemies. So 
manifestly is all India, under his administration, undergoing a rapid and radical 
revolution, and the English Government securing a stronger hold upon the coun- 
try than ever before—for the vast territory over which he rules is composed 
mostly of new conquests—he is popular in court in spite of his obstinacy and his 
unparalleled excesses. So astonishingly withal are the coffers of the East India 
Company replenished by the rich harvest of pagodas he is reaping, they reso- 
lutely shut their eyes to the enormities he authorizes, and resolve to sustain him 
at all hazards. 

Will not this august potentate, flushed by this unexampled tide of success, 
remembering that it is gentle blood that flows in his veins, and conscious that in 
the future he is to be the companion of nobles and princes, the titled and the 
powerful—will not this young world-renowned hero look with contempt upon, if 
not entirely forget his love affair with the Dutchwoman on board the “ Duke of 
Grafton?” Notso. Decidedly and unqualifiedly as we must condemn Hastings’s 
deliberate plot to despoil another man of his lawful wife, we cannot but admire 
the singular fidelity with which, under such vastly changed circumstances, he 
fulfilled, promptly and to the letter, his former vows. About five years after his 
second arrival in India, during all which time he had neither seen nor heard 
anything of his intended, news came that one Madame Imhoff had at length suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a divorce from her husband in the Franconia courts. Hast- 
ings hailed the intelligence with every demonstration of joy; took immediate 
measures to have the lady brought to him; caused the day of his marriage to be 
announced as a universal holiday, and celebrated it with festivities of the most 
magnificent description. 

Hastings was some fifteen years Governor-General of India, and his wife 
always exerted over him a marked and controlling influence. And when at 
length he returned to England, she who was born under the Arctic circle, and 
had played the queen under the tropic of Cancer, proved herself not unworthy 
to grace the Court of Queen Charlotte ; acted a conspicuous part during the 
famous and protracted trial of her husband, whose alleged crimes are preserved 
in the amber of the immortal eloquence of Sheridan and Burke; and subse- 
quently, Hastings having been enabled, through the generosity of the East India 
Company, to redeem his ancestral home, for which object he had lived and 
labored so long, and in which his almost interminable and enormously expensive 
trial had well nigh defeated him, became extensively and very favorably known 
as the accomplished lady of Daylesford. 

R. H. HOWARD. 
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PRICES. 

OLD Tony Armstrong, who, like Lord 
Timothy Dexter, was half fool and half 
sharper, or, at least, enough and _ little 
enough of a fool to get money, one day at 
dinner astonished his wife by telling her 
he had just made $10,000. “ How so?” 
asks the dame. “Why,” replies Teny, 
“T have marked up all my goods Io per 
cent.” 

Tony’s neighbors used to laugh at his 
new way of making money; but it is just 
about what tradesmen do now. With no 
more provocation than old Tony’s, they 
“mark up” till prices have ceased to be 
measures of value, and represent only the 
greed of the seller or the recklessness of 
the buyer. You cannot analyze such prices 
into component parts. They are not based 
upon a fixed percentage of profit added to 
the cost of material, labor, taxes and duties, 
transportation, rent, nor even upon demand 
and supply. They are arbitrary and fanci- 
ful, and are set not by calculation but ca- 
price. 

We all know that the same goods are 
sold at one rate in Broadway and at an- 
other in Sixth avenue, the difference going 
toward a Broadway rent. But that is all 
right, since there are enough people who 
would rather buy on Broadway and pay 
more, than buy in the Bowery and pay less. 
The trouble is, that in two Broadway stores 
you pay different prices for the self-same 
goods. The tradesman knows perfectly well 
how his neighbor is selling, but does not 
care. He will get enough customers at 
high prices to let the rest go—work will be 
easicr and profits heavier. For one driven 
off, there are three, ignorant, trustful, reck- 
less, or rich enough to buy without object- 
ing. “* How do you sell your butter?” I 
overheard a grocer say to his neighbor last 
winter, ‘Sixty cents a pound.” “ Pooh, 


you can just as well get sixty-five,” says the 
other—as accordingly he did. So prices go 
up, up, up, with merchandise no scarcer. 

Books of political economy have much 
to say of the equipoise of demand and 
supply, and of competition regulating 
prices. In many parts of America there is 
an element in trade whereof the science of 
political economy makes no méntion, name- 
ly, that of national characteristics. Ameri- 
cans are proverbially reckless and spend- 
thrifts. Foreign travellers are struck with 
the careless, slap-dash style of living here; 
with the extravagance of the well-to-do and 
the squandering of the rich; with waste 
of materials and resources everywhere. 
Eight years of business invaded and con- 
trolled by chance, and the excitement of a 
long and fluctuating war, have deepened 
these national traits. But they have been 
chiefly aggravated by the new society lead- 
ers and “new rich” lately thrown to the 
surface, whose profusion and extravagance 
equal the speed wherewith fortune came to 
them. They have ruined many of our old 
buying-places by their dazzling recklessness. 
In the stores and shops where gentlefolk 
were welcome before Shoddy was king, they 
are only half welcome now. Tradesmen 
look down on modest and moderate pur- 
chasers, who ask prices, examine goods, and 
reflect upon bargains. They prefer to sell 
obsequiousness, and to be allowed to charge 
it in the bill. They prefer the new style of 
dashing customers, who fling money about 
like princes, and take goods at the shop- 
man’s figures, only exacting that they be 
the costliest. Such is the spirit that has 
traversed trade and tainted it. 

The tradesman is ina hurry to make a for- 
tune this year and “retire.” The rapidity 
with which wealth is heaped up in shoddy, 
oil, or stocks, drives him a little crazy, and 
he wants larger prices. Business, under 
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such influences, becomes more than ever a 
big game of grab. With gold at I50, 
many sorts of goods and labor are to be had, 
not at 50 per cent. above the old prices, but 
at 200 per cent. Mechanics quadruple their 
old charges, and grumble at that. The 
salaried man is ground small between the 
upper and nether millstone of employer on 
the one hand, and mechanic and shop- 
keeper on the other. 

The man who goes to an eating-house 
finds everything priced at a multiple of five 
ora multiple of ten cents. He pays five 
cents for what is worth a penny, and for 
what, except on this multiple system, he 
would be charged seven cents, he pays ten— 
and so on through his bill for dinner. The 
high-minded eating-house keeper will tell 
you, with a &ntemptuous curve of his aristo- 
cratic nose, that he does not stand about such 
trifles as pennies. But how did he himself 
buy—at multiples of five or ten cents a 
pound? No, but for eleven, twelve and thir- 
teen cents the very meats, a half pound 
of which he dishes up to his customers for 
thirty, thirty-five and forty, or forty, fifty 
and sixty. I doubt whether in any other 
country this cool ignoring of all sums, except 
those divisible by five or ten, would be 
found, at least in cheap, popular inns. In 
England, you find prices fixed to the nicety 
of a ha’penny, while here a plain mug of 
beer is a round ten cents. In France, you 
buy a single wing of a chicken at the butch- 
er’s, if you like ; but here, even at the eat- 
ing-house, for a radish, by way of relish, 
you pay five or ten cents, though the owner 
of the place bought a peck of them with 
your ten cents the same day. 

The other evening, a friend of mine, com- 
ing from the “Grande Duchesse ” with his 
wife, encountered an old acquaintance and 
his wife, and it being in Fourteenth street, 
proposed to go to Delmonico’s. No one of 
the four was a gourmand, and in fact the 
petit souper was an excuse for a chat more 
than a stifling of pangs of hunger. They 
had some preparation of a fowl, some sweet- 
meats, and a single bottle of wine, the 
ladies being abstemious. The bill was $16. 

The “ Charge at Balaklava,” was nothing 
to the audacious ones which pacific trades- 
men every day make ; but the fault is less 


in seller than buyer. Indeed, whom do we 
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mean by sellers—whom but our neighbors 
andourselves, whom but you and me, who 
claim that we are forced to do what we 
decry? As Delmonico’s customers are 
willing to pay $16 for their bottle and 
salads and sweetmeats, why should he 
charge $10? Suppose he could make a 
profit at $x0, why not make a larger at 
$16? Indeed, I think we should be grate- 
ful to him, not only for his resort, matchless 
the world over, but also for fixing his prices 
anywhere. Did he not set a limit of his 
own pleasure, he would certainly find none 
in the moderation, reflection, or economy of 
his customers. 

And of customers, too, who save pennies 
tospend dollars. I remember lunching with 
a witty friend at this place, who, while eulo- 
gizing the dishes, declared that Delmonico 
had made one mistake in his splendid 
career. ‘ What is that?” “ He ought to 
have charged more.” I laughed. “ Yes,” 
he pursued, “he ought to charge higher for 
everything—a dollar for a roll. If I owned 
this place I would have a dollar for a cup 
of coffee. Then everybody would rush 
here, for the sake of telling his neighbor he 
had paid a dollar for a piece of bread and a 
drink of Mocha.” It is difficult to see what 
better motive induces people to buy the $1 
cigars, of which some thousands each week 
are sold in New York. 

The fallacy of the common saying that 
“a thing is worth all a man can get for it,” 
is shown by another observation, quite as 
common, “he sold it for more than its 
worth.” At any rate, it is only worth ome 
price—it cannot be worth half a dozen; 
though some dealers have almost as many 
prices as customers, following Paul’s rule, 
and making their goods “all things to, all 
men,” so as to sellsome. A friend of mine 
priced a valise the other day. It was $16. 
“T only wish to give $15 for one.” ‘Oh, 
well.” says the shopman promptly, “ I won't 
Take this one 
for $15.” Would not quarrel about a 
dollar; but what profits and prices does 
that way of dealing signify ? 

This is an every day experience, which 
many people defend. It is hard to say 
which is the worse class of buyers, those 
who demoralize trade by their recklessness, 
or those who do so by “ beating down ;” and 


quarrel about a dollar. 
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which is the worse class of sellers, those 
who expect and are willing to be “beaten 
down,” or those who, as we have seen, aim 
to play upon ignorance, carelessness, or ex- 
travagance, rather than by supplying what 
every customer needs at a fair profit, to earn 
a fortune in slow-coach fashion. The splen- 
did success of such men as Mr. A. T. 
Stewart, demonstrates the wisdom, as well 
as the justice, of unvarying prices. I have 
a kind of belief (or, at least, hope) that the 
one-price trader goes to Heaven. 


THE ALABAMA AGAIN, 

THE Report of the British Neutrality 
Commission could hardly have avoided 
reviving the Alabama discussion in the Lon- 
don press—at all events, it did not avoid 
reviving it. One of the strange concomi- 
tants of this fresh discussion is a term the 
London “Times” has coined to describe 
vessels of the Alabama sort, namely, “neu- 
tral pirates.” Another striking feature is 


an allusion to the theory that Great Britain 
might have recognized the belligerency of 


the Confederate States on land and not on 
sea—a point made by Mr. Bemis. This 
last seems to have a connection with what 
was formerly suggested in a “ Drift-Wood” 
note, that the British Neutrality Proclama- 
tion of 1861 recognized the Sothern States 
simply upon their political act of secession. 

It will not. be necessary to repeat what 
was then urged, regarding the irrelevancy 
of this branch of the subject to the main 
issue involved in the Alabama case. But 
should this latter be put before a mixed 
commission, as now seems possible, and 
should Mr. Seward carry his point of con- 
ducting the evidence on his own plan, now 
so familiar, we can perhaps imagine a line 
of argument in which this point of the re- 
cognition of States might be made the sub- 
ject of discussion, if not of adjudication. 

The argument, as already put thus far, and 
and as it could be continued, might perhaps 
be roughly laid out, in one form, as fol- 
lows: ° 

United States. You are accountable for 
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the Alabama and her ravages, through your 
so-called proclamation of neutrality, because 
you thereby substantially declared that the 
Confederates possessed naval officers, bear- 
ing naval commissions ; and hence, if they 
should be able to get ships and men any- 
where (as, for instance, by evading your 
own foreign enlistment act) then there would 
exist a Confederate navy, to be treated on 
an equality with that of the United States. 
You thus laid the foundation for a naval 
force for them. 

Great Britain. We did nothing more than 
you yourselves did. 

United States. We recognized the Con- 
federates after the fact. That is to say, 
when they had a force in the field, we rec- 
ognized it as an army, and not as a band of 
marauders. And we were ready, when a 
naval force, or a ship armed and officered, 
should appear, to give the crew the benefit 
of the laws of war. But you went beyond 
this. You recognized the naval capacity 
of the Confederacy in the first instance. In 
this present case of the Alabama, you there- 
by gave Semmes the status of a naval officer 
under commission, before the fact. 

Great Britain. We suggest that you re- 
fresh your memory by reading over your 
own blockade proclamation. 

United States. Yes; but that related only 
to the /and force. 

Great Britain. Well, after all, we only 
recognized the Confederate belligerency 
when you did—that is to say, so nearly at 
the same time that we are not subject to 
reproof for the difference of days. If that 
recognition was construed by other people 
to give a naval character, as you represent, 
to Semmes and his officers, how are we re- 
sponsible ? 

United States. Because, unlike us, you 
recognized “certain States” as belligerent 
parties on their political acts, independently 
of any knowledge of the forces actually 
operating by land or by sea; and you 
placed them, as far as you were concerned, 
in all respects on the footing of a nation— 
that is, of a Power capable of authorizing 
a navy and issuing naval commissions, be- 
fore a keel was laid. 
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INHERITED WEALTH. 

WERE public applause and a shining 
public example as influential as we are 
sometimes asked to believe, the spectacle 
of a young gentleman of wealth and leisure 
devoting a liberal share of both to the pub- 
lic good, would be less rare here in Amer- 
ica. No statute, indeed, prevents a man, 
be he millionaire or beggar, from using his 
time and money according to his good 
pleasure, provided he breaks no law and 
pays his taxes. But the indignant question 
“May I not do what I will with mine 
own?” like that other poser, “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” usually comes as a re- 
monstrance—a remonstrance from some 
man of wealth, who finds that, though ful- 
filling the letter of the statute-book, he 
fails to employ his fortune to the approval 
of his fellow-citizens. For public senti- 
ment supplements public law in prescrib- 
ing what a man shall “ do with his own.” 

The privilege of the poor is to recount the 
fine things they would do if rich, of the old 
if they were young, of the peasant if he were 
lord. It may be added that, when the con- 
tingency happens, they do pretty much what 
they have condemned. A man announces 
what he would do if President ; and when 
he becomes President, he does nothing of 
the sort. The spinster, who for a dozen 
years has explained how she would bring 
up children, spoils her own, when she is 
married and has got them, rather faster than 
her neighbors. If Jeannette were King of 
France, or, still better, Pope of Rome, she 
would act very much like other kings and 
popes. But happily our ethical codes are 
not made useless by the weaknesses of hu- 
manity, nor does lame practice ever render 
contemptible a sound theory. 

And, besides, there are noble men in 
America who have felt and met the public 
responsibilities which inherited wealth 
brings, and have set a standard of high am- 
bition at least, if not of obligation, for all 
sons of rich men. We may say “inherited 
wealth,” because the subject becomes more 
complicated by including wealth acquired. 
Perhaps the claims of business for the re- 
tention of capital and the devotion of en- 
ergy, or the natural desire for rest and com- 
fort after the life-long battle, may differ the 
maker of a fortune from its inheritor ; and 
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certainly from the man who has toiled up 
through poverty we look, in his evening of 
life, for less devotion to the public weal 
than from the youth to whom he bequeaths 
his fortune. The fact is, however, that the 
former usually does the public more service 
than his heir. 

It is melancholy to hear a rich man talk- 
ing in this strain: “I am sorry I am rich, 
My son is going wrong. He has no head 
for business, and knows too well that he 
will never need to work. He has no love 
for science or literature, nor for public life. 
He finds nothing in the world to do but 
dissipate, which he does with all his might.” 
As despicable is the heir who hoards more 
eagerly than the other squanders ; who has 
no motive but the narrowest selfishness, no 
conception of public duty, no wish regarding 
the public, except that he and his money 
may escape attention, no aim except to salt 
down the ancestral fortune, and heap it 
higher year by year. The spendthrift may 
as well plume himself on putting his money 
in circulation, as the other on his selfish 
industry and frugality. It is hard to say 
which is the less fitted to inherit wealth in 
America. 

One unavoidably asks if there be not a 
serious defect in any system of education— 
public or private—leading to such results. 
A tutor should blush to reflect that, with 
the full orb of science, art, politics, philan- 
thropy, literature, sccial life at command, 
he could find nothing interesting enough to 
keep his pupil from becoming a mere 
usurer or asot. A college education—call 
it “liberal,” oy anything else—is a failure, 
which gives so feeble an insight into the 
treasures of wisdom and walks of noble 
life it is designed to disclose, as to stir no 
impulse toward anything above avarice, 
selfishness or folly. 

Where the heir of a vast estate in lands 
makes it a principle to improve them as lit- 
tle as possible, leaving them to appreciate 
by the growth of the city and the energy of 
others ; where every spare penny goes to 
additional real estate which also he never 
improves, because neighboring owners will 
do that for their property, whereby his own 
will rise in value without expense ; where, 
for years, from the same motive, he leaves 
open lots in crowded quarters, while the 
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city cries for more houses and spreads re- 
luctantly to its outskirts—clearly he is 
without public spirit. That communism 
which calls on a citizen to share evenly 
with the public, is stupid ; but at least we 
may expect him not to use wealth to the 


public detriment, and, certainly, it must de- 


preciate a neighborhood that such a man 
owns unimproved property there. With 
such results, it would be better that no 
colossal fortunes should be inherited, and 
that the land of the municipality should be 
held by men who have leisure to build as 
well as buy, and who, though with moderate 
means, aim to make each piece of property 
yield its highest value. In a neighboring 
city, a merchant dying and leaving his 
great wealth in trust for his heirs, it was 
invested in building blocks as solid and 
splendid as they are useful to the city and 
profitable. A public-spirited man usually 


knows how to benefit the Commonwealth 
without crippling his fortune; and even 
when his motive is not the finest, it is at 
least a grade above narrow selfishness, and 
generally comes in part from a consciousness 
of public duty as well as love of applause. 


Of course, not all heirs of large fortunes 
are to make the business of life, like De 
Montyon, the establishment of charities ; 
but, at least, there is field enough in Ameri- 
ca for the noble employment of wealth and 
leisure, without playing the miser, killing 
vacant years, aimlessly flying from ennui 
around the globe, or drowning the dullness 
of life in dissipation. Society here is so 
young as to be full of needs, and the state 
so democratic as to be full of abuses. In 
large cities, the public service is partially 
surrendered, perforce, to public burglars, or 
to such as use public trusts simply for pri- 
vateends. Many public charities are shame- 
fully mismanaged, and, for the lack of wor- 
thy supervision, fall into the hands of men 
who traffic in suffering and coin money 
from the comforts of which they rob the 
needy. Frauds and knaveries flourish al- 
ways, everywhere, in all parties. To organ- 
ize some new charity, or extend and 
systematize some old one ; to lend a hand 
to some worthy enterprise—civic, com- 
mercial, financial, scientific; to befriend 
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sound literature, true art and useful in- 
vention ; to aid the poor by some such 
grand project as the model lodging-house, 
as only the rich can do; to forward the re- 
forms which social science suggests in 
schools, prisons, asylums, hospitals—in 
short, it is impossible to catalogue in detail 
the thousand services to which the wealth 
and leisure of an educated man may be 
worthily devoted. The days of practical 
business benevolence are here, and yet 
those of chivalry seem not to be over—even 
though we may not formally knight Sir 
Henry Bergh. 

In 1861, there was a memorable display 
of what services the wealth of public-spirit- 
ed citizens can render in a republic. It 
raised and equipped regiments, furnished 
“sinews of war” to the public defence and 
comforts to the camp and hospital, provided 
soldiers’ homes for the wounded, and in a 
myriad patriotic and humane ways made its 
presence manifest. We saw, also, men 
who had generally stood aloof from public 
affairs, combining to give the highest tone 
to public sentiment. Opportunities for 
public and patriotic devotion did not end 
with the war, either for rich or poor; but it 
is hard to feel the intense personal responsi- 
bility of 1861. The other day a young 
gentleman was complaining that, doing all 
he could, he only got rid of half his in- 
come. If he had been called upon to aid 
some noble charity, he would probably 
have been the poorest man in New York. 

American youth of fortune are proba- 
bly as public-spirited by nature as those 
of the Old World ; but the responsibilities 
of wealth have been weighed more carefully 
there, because for ages it has been unequally 
distributed, and great estates have been 
entailed from sire to son. With us vast 
family inheritances have hitherto been com- 
paratively rare, so that less public attention 
has been directed upon them as an element 
in society and the State. And, besides, 
the vicissitudes of wealth have not always 
warranted the rich in counting upon thé 
stability of their fortunes. But not less 
honorable and useful than in the Old World 
are the careers open to the inheritors of 
wealth in America. 

PHILIP QUILIBET. 





LITERATURE AND ART. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S POEM, 

It is remarkable that this practical, pro- 
saic age is prolific of poetry. Poets are 
more numerous than they ever were before, 
and the poetry produced, if not of the very 
highest order, is not of that which can be 
justly classed as inferior or minor. We 
speak, of course, of our own literature 
only—of English poetry. A great poet is, 
in any tongue, nay, even in the whole world, 
the rarest outcome of the highest and sub- 
tlest forces of nature. Homer, Dante, 
Shakespeare, and the half-barbarous Chal- 
dean who wrote the Book of Job—these are 
all the poets of the first grade, whose voices 
are heard from out the ages. From their ele- 
vation we take three or four downward 
steps to reach the level of a Tennyson. 
But still, Tennyson, although not a born 
poet, but made, if ever anything under the 
sun was made—a made poet, lacking entire- 
ly the spontaneous, living spring of song, 
such for instance as that that ever flowed in 
Burns’s soul—a self-made poet, too, a man 
who said within his heart, “I will be a po- 
et in spite of myself,” and who has made 
gvod his determination. This Tennyson is 
yet a poet for his contemporaries, and all 
who speak his mother tongue, to take a pride 
in, and to hearken to with no less deference 
than pleasure. Robert Browning is the 
best dramatic poet—it might better be 
said, the only truly dramatic poet of a high 
class in our language since Shakespeare, 
Swinburne’s fancy, feeling, and utterance 
are those of a poet of the highest class, al- 
though whether he ever becomes much more 
than a marvellous voice depends on facts of 
his moral and intellectual organization, as to 
which only those who know him best have 
any trustworthy knowledge. For that sub- 
tly formed, almost indefinable something, 
called character, enters as an important ele- 


ment into a poet’s powers, and decides 
whether he shall be large and enduring, or 
more or less trivial and ephemeral. Mr. 
Bryant’s poems have a certain tone, given 
them by character, which will cause them 
to be preserved and read for comfort and 
for pleasure when those of more facile, 
more voluminous, and more popular versifi- 
ers will have had their day and been forgot- 
ten. And now, while Mr. Swinburne is 
plucking his first laurels, two new poets 
come forward for the crown. One of them 
is the well-known authoress of “Adam 
Bede” and “ Romola;” the other’s name, 
William Morris, is as yet almost unknown 
in the world of literature. 


George Eliot’s poem is an ambitious ef- 
fort—a romantic tragedy in blank verse.* 
The story is, to say the least, exceedingly 
improbable, which it might be and still have 
interest for even thoughtful readers ; but it 
not only is, but seems improbable, and it 
has withal a very melodramatic, low-theat- 


rical air. This, however, may be insepara- 
ble from tales about Gypsies, around whom 
there seems to be woven a robe of roman- 
tic nonsense much like that which conceals 
the real North American Indian from so 
many eyes. The incidents and characters 
are briefly these: Fedalma, a foundling 
child, has been brought up in the house- 
hold of a Spanish grandee, and, bloom- 
ing into a rare, rich-natured beauty, she is 
beloved by the heir, who, when he becomes 
his own master, determines to marry her, 
in spite of her uncertain origin. In this con- 
dition of affairs, and with a war against the 
Moors on the hands of the young Duke 
Alva, the poem opens. On the eve of his 
marriage, some Gypsy prisoners are brought 
in, and these Fedalma sees, as, having 

* The Spanish Gypsy, a Poem. By George 
Eliot. 16mo. op. eSy Boston: Ticknor & Fields 
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broken the bounds of the palace and of 
propriety, in the gaiety of her heart, she is 
dancing in the midst of a motley group on 
the plaza. She observes, and is closely ob- 
served by the chief of the Gypsy band, 
who makes upon her a strong but indefina- 
ble impression. This Gypsy proves to be 
Fedalma’s father ; and he, escaping from 
his prison, comes to her, and calls on her, 
as her father and as the chief of her race, 
to abandon her noble lover, and to share 
and help to raise the fortunes of the Gyp- 
sies, whom he hopes to gather into a great 
nation in Africa. She admits the claim, 
yields, and becomes a Gypsy queen. Had 
she not yielded, she would have been 
brought before the tribunal of the Inquisi- 
tion by a certain prior, who regards her, 
justly enough, as the Delilah in whose lap 
the great Duke Alva, the hope of Spain 
and of the Church against the Infidels, is 
about to forget his manhood and his duty to 
his country. She goes with her father and 
his band, who join the Moors. Alva, un- 
able to live happily without her, follows, 
and, abandoning country, religion, family, 
and rage, becomes, as far as oaths can make 
him so, one of the Zincali. A battle is 
fought, the Spaniards are defeated, and 
Bedmar, where Alva’s palace was, is taken. 
Zarca, Fedalma’s father, is about hanging 
the prior, who was a cruel persecutor of 
Moors and Gypsies, when Alva appears. 
He demands the prior’s life, accuses Zarca 
of treachery, and finally, in a transport of 
rage and shame, stabs him te death. This 
separates Fedalma finally from Silva. The 
success of the Moors is but slight and tem- 
porary, and Fedalma goes with her father’s 
body to Africa. The lovers—for such they 
are still—meet and part for the last time 
upon the shore—meet and part forever, 
without kiss or clasp of hand, with only 
the greeting and the adieu of speech and 
look; and this, too, not with outbursts of 
grief, vows of love, protestations, wailings, 
or reproaches. They stand face to tearless 
face, calm in their well-assured conscious- 
ness of a mutual love and a mutual yet di- 
viding woe. This last is a very finely im- 
agined scene, and is altogether the most 
impressive in the poem, which thus ends 
happily at its best. 

Unfortunately for the permanent hold of 
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the poem upon our interest, the improba- 
bility of this story is in the incidents which 
are the mainspring of its action. It is in 
the highest degree improbable that a Span- 
ish grandee should marry a nameless found- 
ling, and as improbable that it should be 
necessary for him to do so to enjoy her love. 
It is directly in the face of nature, and, 
therefore, improbable to the verge of im- 
possibility, that a gir—brought up from her 
earliest infancy with noble Spaniards, hav- 
ing no memory of her dead mother or of her 
living father, and loving a man with all the 
fervor and devotion of which woman is 
capable—should, at the summons of another 
man unknown to her, abandon her lover 
and the bright, sweet future he holds before 
her eyes, to take her place among a people 
that she knows only by a name contemned, 
because that other man proves to her that 
he is her father, and that she is of the blood 
of that people. And it is equally improba- 
ble, to the verge of impossibility, that her 
noble lover should, after she has thus 
abandoned him, abandon, for her, his family, 
his paternal roof, his race and his religion, 
to become by adoption what she is by birth 
—a Gypsy. But, notwithstanding all this, 
and notwithstanding the great defect of dra- 
matic power in the poem, it is one of un- 
usual interest and merit. Its interest lies 
chiefly in the revelations through the heroine 
by a woman of noble and sensitive nature, 
of her conception, or, rather, her conscious- 
ness of such a nature ; its merit is chiefly 
in its descriptive passages. 

The dramatic deficiency before mentioned 
is, in a measure, compensated to the reader 
by the combined strength and delicacy of 
these descriptions ; but as a drama, it is 
none the less inferior for this reason. For 
instance, an admirable description, as fine 
as anything of the kind in “ Adam Bede” 
or “ Romola,” of one of the minor person- 
ages, opens thus : 

Like Juan there, the spare man with the lute, 

Who makes you dizzy with his rapid tongue, 

Whirring athwart your mind with comment swift 

On speech you would have finished by-and-by, 

Cheapening your wisdom as a pattern known 

And spun by any shuttle on demand. 


This vivid portrait of a man, who, often 
intelligent, is always essentially uncivil and 
irritating, if not offensive, is thus supple- 
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mented by himself in reply to a complaint 
by Fedalma that he is concealing something 
from her. 

I never had the virtue to hide aught 

Save what a man is whipped for publishing. 

I’m no more reticent than the voluble air— 

Dote on disclosure—never could contain 

The latter half of all my sentences 

But for the need to utter the beginning. 

My lust to tell is so importunate 

That it abridges every other vice, 

And makes me temperate for want of time. 
This is excellent, equally minute and spirit- 
ed; and yet for all this talk about his talk- 
ing, Juan is as quiet, as reticent, almost as 
reserved a person as can be found among 
people of ordinary intelligence and socia- 
bility ; never interrupts any one, or hurries 
his own speech, or leaves what he has to 
say incomplete at beginning, middle or end, 
and is merely a pleasant, kind-hearted, 
rather whimsical fellow. The defect of 
which this is an example is the chief short- 
coming of the poem considered as a work 
of dramatic art; but, although it is a great 
one in that regard, it does not diminish the 
interest of the work as a romance in verse. 
Its most dramatic touches appear in the 
speeches of Fedalma, particularly in those 
in which the authoress, resisting the evi- 
dently great temptation to make her heroine 
a grand, sententious creature, shows her to 
us arch, or loving, or both, in sweet and 
simple womanhood. Such a speech is the 
following, in which Fedalma deprecates the 
anger of Don Silva against her nurse, or 
duenna, for letting her go into the plaza on 
the eve of their expected marriage : 

“* Nay, my lord, 
You must not blame her, dear old nurse,’ 
cried ; 
“* Why, you would have consented, too, at last. 


she 


I said such things! I was resolved to go, 

And see the streets, the shops, the men at work, 

The women, little children—everything 

Just as it is when nobody looks on. 

And I have done it! We were out for hours. 

I feel so wise.”* 

Of fine poetical thought there is some- 
what, although not as much as on a super- 
ficial reading there will seem to be. These 
are the most noteworthy passages of this 
kind that we have noticed : 

Ay, secrecy and disobedience—these 

No tyranny can master. Disobey! 

You may divide the universe with God, 
Keeping your will unbent, and hold a world 
Where he is not supreme. 
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The next refers to the desertion of Silva 
by Fedalma, and to the possibility of his 
replacing her : 

Well, goddesses will go ; 
Bat for a noble there were mortals left, 
Shaped just like goddesses. O hateful sweet ! 
O impudent pleasure, that should dare to front 
With vulgar visage memories divine. 

The following begins the reply of a sage 
astrcloger to an outburst of the bereaved 
Silva: 

My lord, you are o erwrought by pain. 
That carried an innocent meaning, do but float 
Like little emptied cups upon the flood 

Your mind brings to it. 


My words, 


It is a great pity that there is not more of 
this and less, much less, of another kind of 
writing which stains the work with a widely- 
diffused blemish. This is a use of the 
forma! poetical imagery and the hollow po- 
etical formulas of the last century. Of the 


former, here is one that might be taken out 
of a tie-wig tragedy : 


—as a nature quiveringly poised 

In reach of storms, whose qualities may turn 

To murdered virtues that still walk as ghosts 

Within the shuddering soul, and shriek remorse. 

Of the latter, the supply is copious. For 
instance, the following passages within three 
pages : 

But now the gilded balls begin to play 

In rhythmic numbers, ruled by practice fine 

Of eye and muscle: All the juggler’s form 

Consents harmonious in swift, glidiug change. 
*Tis wondrous force 

That moves in combination multiform 

Toward conscious ends. 

With thrill mysterious, 
Ray-borne from orb to orb of conscious eyes. 
Makes the white beams pass 

With causeless fact sublime from cup %o cup. 

Even the pliant folds that cling ¢ransverse, 

When, with odliguely soaring bend altern, 

She seems a goddess. 

They stood and looked : 

Within the duke was struggling confluence 

Of feedings manifold. 

This is not poetry, unless poetry consists 
chiefly in a rhythmic arrangement of lan- 
guage remote from that of common life, 
which was the notion of most of the elegant 
versifiers of the last century, any one of 
whom would have been delighted at the pro- 
duction of these passages. Such writing is 
offensive to all lovers of real poetry; but 
perhaps, another objection that we shall 
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make is based upon feelings peculiar to the 
writer—this is against the big talk about 
Gypsies, which pervades the poem. It goes 
on, getting bigger and bigger, untii Zarca, 
the head Gypsy, calls Fedalma “ My royal 
daughter,” and she addresses him as “ My 
imperial father,” which, to any one who 
knows what Gypsy kings and queens are, 
is as ridiculous as it would be applied to the 
negro kings and queens of whoni we are 
told by Sir Samuel Baker. It is not 
necessary to deny to Gypsies, Indians and 
negroes, the rights of humanity, to see the 
absurdity of all high-flown nonsense about 
their noble, royal and imperial traits. But, 
notwithstanding such shortcomings and 
blemishes, ‘‘ The Spanish Gypsy ” is a poem 
of more than common merit, and although 
it is far inferior, as a poem, to “Adam 
Bede ” and “ Romola,” as novels, it should 
be read by every admirer of those works, 
which we are inclined to rate as the best of 
their kind that this day has produced. Of 
William Morris we must postpone our 
judgment until the issue of another num- 
ber of THE GALAXY. 


A PASSAGE IN MACBETH. 

A DISCUSSION has sprung up in the cor- 
respondence of one of the weekly papers 
as to the proper emphasis of the well-known 
line in Macbeth’s soliloquy as he goes to 
murder Duncan: 

Is this a dagger which I see before me? 
It is always read and spoken with the em- 
phasis upon dagger. The propriety of this 
reading is denied, and ¢zs is proposed as 
the emphatic word. A consideration of 
the circumstances, and of what is passing 
in Macbeth’s mind and before his mind’s 
eye, is necessary to the settlement of this 
question, Macbeth is about committing a 
murder from which his soul revolts with 
shuddering ; for although ambitious, he is 
of a generous and kindly nature, but in- 
firm of purpose ; infirm, whether in good 
or evil; yet with a loving and a longing 
for the good, even to the sacrifice of his 
interest and his ambition ; for, so says the 
the woman that owns him and that reads 
his character. His soul is so troubled, and 
his imagination is so excited by the thought 
of the deed he has undertaken to do, that, 
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as he approaches Duncan’s chamber, he 
sees a visionary dagger before him in the 
air. This dagger is never represented on 
our stage, although the ghost of Banquo is. 
But when the tragedy was first performed 
in Germany the dagger was made visible to 
the audience. And there is no more dra- 
matic propriety in making Banquo’s ghost 
visible than in doing the same for the dag- 
ger. Strictly, the ghost should be seen in 
the face of the actor, as the dagger is. 
This will appear, upon a study of the text— 
not the stage directions. The difference 
between the ghost in “ Macbeth” and that 
in “ Hamlet” is remarkable. The former 
is the mere creation of an imagination 
stimulated by the consciousness of crime ac- 
complished, as the dagger is of an imagina- 
tion stimulated by the shrinking from crime 
about to be committed. These forms are 
visible only to the guilty person. Nei- 
ther Lady Macbeth nor the guests at the 
banquet see Banquo’s ghost. But the 
ghost of Hamlet’s father, being an actual 
visitant from the other world, is visible to 
Horatio and to the sentinels, as well as to 
Hamlet himself. Hamlet’s mother, it is 
true, does not see the vision that he sees 
during his interview with her. But it 
would seem that this vision, like Mac- 
beth’s of Banquo and of the dagger, is 
an optical illusion brought before Hamlet 
by his excited imagination, and is not the 
real ghost who is visible to all eyes. The 
Queen neither sees the ghost nor, what is 
most significant, hears what he says to 
Hamlet. In this may be found an explana- 
tion of the remarkable stage direction for 
this passage in the oldest copy of the play 
—“Enter the ghost in his night-gowne ;” 
which tells us the way in which the ghost 
was presented under Shakespeare’s own eye, 
there is reason for believing, by Shakes- 
peare’s self. The night-gown in which the 
ghost appeared in this scene was what we 
call a dressing-gown, or robe de chambre. 
A night-gown, to be worn in bed, was a 
thing unknown, not only in Hamlet’s time 
but in Shakespeare’s, who but alludes to 
facts as they were in his day, in his lines, 
Who sees his true love in her naked bed 
Teaching the sheets a whiter hue than white. 

Although by poetical figure he transfers to 
the bed the epithet that belongs to its oc- 
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cupant. We read of furred and gold lace 
“ night-gowns ” and “ bed-gowns” as worn 
long after Shakespeare’s day. They were 
mere dressing-gowns worn in private apart- 
ments ; and Shakespeare, making Hamlet, 
excited by his long and turbulent interview 
with his mother in her chamber, imagine 
that he sees his father come “ to whet his 
almost blunted purpose,” subtly presented 
the spectral illusion, not in the panoply 
worn by the real ghost, but in the dress in 
which Hamlet had been in the habit of see- 
ing his father in that very apartment. But 
Macbeth’s dagger, although it was also a 
spectral illusion, was clearly enough defined 
not to be mistaken. It is no vague and 
misty vision that he sees. He is not in 
doubt as to the form of the image on his 
brain—whether it is a dagger, or a spear, 
or a sword. He sees plainly enough that 
it is a dagger, and that its handle is toward 
his hand. What he wonders at before he 
begins to speak, is the appearance of the 
dagger at all; and he doubts, and asks 
himself not about its form but its reality. 
For, after having clutched at the shape in 
vain, he says, 

Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 

To feeling or to sight? or art thou but 

A dagger of the mind, a false creation 

Proceeding from the heat oppressed brain ? 

The emphatic word, therefore, in his first 

question is the verb which touches the 
reality of the subject of the doubt ; and the 
line demands first this emphasis—“ /s this 
a dagger?” But as the form of the object 
is yet that which suggests the question as 
to its reality, dagger itself should have em- 
phasis, which, however, should be notice- 
ably secondary to that placed upon the verb. 
By thus reading, 

/s this a dagger which I see before me? 
the condition of Macbeth’s mind as to the 
vision is fully expressed. 


THE KALEVALA., 

AMONG the ancient mythological com- 
positions, sagas, and the like, which the 
zeal of literary antiquarians has rescued 
from tradition during the last half century, 
others are more important, but hardly one 
is more interesting in its incidents and in 
its style than the Finnish epic “ The Kale- 
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vala.” It is made up, as Wolf maintained 
with much reason the “ Iliad” was, of va- 
rious separate compositions, which are con- 
nected by identity of spirit and of person- 
ages. It contains nearly twenty-three thou- 
sand verses, in which is embodied all the 
mythology of the Finnish race. That my- 
thology, it is almost needless to say, is puer- 
ile in the extreme; and the story of the 
poem, if story it must be called, is su- 
premely silly. Witchcraft of the coarsest 
and most sense-defying kind is the princi- 
pal agency in bringing about the events of 
this story. Not only are natural laws en- 
tirely disregarded, but there is no keeping, 
no consideration whatever for reason in the 
movement of the whole poem. The per- 
sonages do certain things by magical power 
—they might just as well do any other, 
The poem is full of evidence that it was 
produced by and for a people as brutal, as 
childish, and as gross as American Indians. 
But, if we may judge by a translation be- 
fore us, which was made by the late Dr. 
J. A. Porter, of Yale College, it has iso- 
lated passages and episodes which have the 
charm of freakful fancy, of humor, of some 
wise insight, of some pretty and some grand 
imagery. As much as this can be said for 
very little of the poetry of the savage old 
days, which is generally a mixture of bru- 
tality and childishness, rarely relieved by a 
flash of fancy or a touch of nature. Dr. 
Porter has made his translation, which is of 
only a part—but quite enough—of the po- 
em, into the measure and rhythm of the 
original —the eight-syllable trochaic, in 
which Mr. Longfellow, imitating the “ Kale- 
vala,” wrote “ Hiawatha.” It is a trivial 
measure, which becomes very wearisome 
when it is long continued ; but in the pres- 
ent volume the ear is not overtaxed by it, 
and, besides, it suits well the trifling and 
fantastic matter of these runes. Of the 
great antiquity of this poem, or collection 
of poems, in its original form, there can, 
we suppose, be little doubt; but there can 
be as little that that form was lost, to all 
intents and purposes, centuries ago. The 
editor of the present volume refers to a 
modified version of Christ’s nativity, which 
appears in one of the runes as the intru- 
sion of Christian ideas upon a pagan epic, 
and as one of the chariges which the “ Kale- 
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vala” underwent while living only in the 
mouths of bards during the lapse of ages, 
Perhaps the editor is right ; but while there 
is little if anything in the poem that might 
not have been sung by a savage Christian 
people believing in witchcraft, there is much 
that smacks of later days, and of a close 
contact with civilization. Read the follow- 
ing passage, in which the heroine, Aino, is 
bidden to deck herself out, that she may be 
beautiful : 

Thither go, my dear, loved daughter, 

Thither hie thee to the hill-top ; 

There adorn with bows thy temples, 

Deck them bright with silken ribbons. 

Lay thy gold cross on thy bosom, 

Hang with beads thy neck and shoulders— 

So shalt thou be fair to look on. 

Robe thy gentle limbs in linen— 

Finest that the weaver fashions ; 

From thy waist hang woollen short frocks, 

Circle it with silken girdle ; 

Then with shining, silken stockings, 

And with shoes of finest leather— 

Surely thou art fair to look on. 

Braid thy hair in comely fashion, 

Loop it up with silken ribbons ; 

Deck with gold thy limber fingers, 

And thy hands with linen ruffles. 

Surely, if Aino is not indebted to the 
translator for her golden cross, her silken 
ribbons, her finest linen, her silken stock- 
ings, and her linen ruffles, this passage was 
written but a short time, comparatively, 
ago. Go back but two centuries, and what 
would a Finnish woman, living on the 
shores of the upper Baltic and the White 
Sea know of such articles of dress. Ob- 
serve, too, by the way, how the woman 
peeps out in this passage. The mother 
tells her daughter, who is represented as 
the fairest of her race, the belle of Finland, 
to cover herself with fine clothes and trin- 
kets, to “do up” her hair in braids and 
with ribbons, in kluwigses, plainly, and 
then she will be beautiful. It is twice said, 
“ So shalt thou be fair to look on.” But 
whatever its age and its value as an historic 
record, the “ Kalevala” has a great, though 
not a high, intrinsic interest, and we are 
indebted to Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt for 
presenting us this part of it in an English 
version, and also for the simple elegance of 
the volume, which, in all respects, is one 
of the prettiest ever issued by an American 
firm, and will add to the well-deserved 
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reputation of its publishers for good taste 


and thorough workmanship. 
R. G. W. 


ST. COLUMBA. 

IN this small volume,* taken mainly from 
the “ Monks of the West,”’ Count Monta- 
lembert has given us the history of the 
most famous of those heroic and saintly 
men who were the glory of Ireland in the 
Sixth Century, and through whose devo- 
tion, courage, and enterprise the gospel 
was first preached in Caledonia. St. Colum- 
ba, the apostle of Caledonia, was by birth 
a prince. He was a poet, too, gifted with 
vast intellect and great personal beauty, 
and with so passionate a love of country and 
so burning an enthusiasm for heroic deeds, 
that nature, it would seem, intended him for 
anything rather than a monk. He early 
displayed, however, his predilection for a 
monastic life, and when the period of his 
novitiate expired, entered upon the duties 
of his order with so much devotion and 
enthusiasm that, before he was twenty-five 
years old, he is said to have presided over 
the creation of a number of monasteries. 
His retirement to Iona is assigned by one 
of his biographers to a penance laid upon 
him by his confessor, by which he was 
bound to exile himself forever from his na- 
tive land. Be that as it may, he was still 
in the prime of life when he bade farewell 
to the country he never ceased to love, and 
sailed with a band of twelve monks for the 
islands where he spent the remainder of his 
life. His greatest usefulness seems to have 
dated from this period, for, not only was he 
singularly successful in his missionary la- 
bors, and in the management of the numer- 
ous monasteries which sprang up about 
Iona, but he was wonderfully gifted in 
guiding and disciplining the many penitents 
who, attracted by the fame of his sanctity 
and wisdom, came from far and near to im- 
plore help and counsel, He became an 
arbiter in political affairs, too, and in per- 
formance of this duty visited once more his 
beloved land. He died toward the close 
of the Sixth Century in his own monastery 
of Iona, full of years and honors, His life 
is beautifully and eloquently written by 


*“St. Columba.” By Count de Montalembert. 
New York: The Catholic Publication Society. 
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Count Montalembert, and is the result of a 
profound and careful research into the best 
known records of Irish hagiography. The 
translation is, in the main, excellent, smooth, 
clear, and spirited. 

* * 


THE JARVES COLLECTION—BUYING 
“OLD MASTERS.” 

“NOTHING is good at second-hand,” 
once said to me the great German painter, 
Kaulbach, in the course of a conversation 
on the state of art in America; “and I 
cannot but think that some of your wealthy 
men who come to Europe might employ 
their means to a better purpose than multi- 
plying copies of the great pictures in our 
galleries. At the best, a copy is but a faint 
image of the original. Your wealthy men 
ought to buy original works only, and chiefly 
those of modern artists, as it is a rare thing 
to find an ancient work of undoubted origi- 
nality and real value for sale.” 

These words were brought to my recollec- 
tion the other day as I turned the pages of 
the interesting “‘ Manual of the Jarves Col- 
lection of Early Italian Painters,” written 
by Mr. Russell Sturgis, Jr., in which it is 
claimed that this collection, now in the gal- 
leries of the Yale School of Fine Arts, con- 
sists of works of undoubted originality. 
The claim may be just ; but I have seen so 
much rascality in the sale of “old masters” 
by European picture dealers, that I look 
with suspicion upon every work whose his- 
tory cannot be traced, without a break, up 
to the time of its production. Everybody 
knows that “old masters” are manufac- 
tured by the thousand in modern studios ; 
and yet almost every American who buys 
pictures abroad is allured into the purchase 
of an “ undoubted” Raphael, or Rubens, or 
some other famous master, whose genuine 
works have been objects of rare request for 
many generations ; and every purchaser is 
willing to admit this of everybody’s pictures 
but his own. He alone has not been 
cheated. For him the good fortune was re- 
served to find, by mere chance, in an odd 
corner of a dealer’s store-room, a genuine 
* Madonna,” by Raphael, which all other 
buyers had missed or disregarded. He 
eagerly secures the prize, and bears it off 
in triumph. If he should renew his search, 
he would probably find its place filled by 
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an exact counterpart, to catch the next 
green and credulous purchaser. 

Dishonest picture-deaiers are greatly as- 
sisted in their traffic by travellers’ couriers, 
with whom, like all other European extor- 
tioners, they are in close league. Almost 
every traveller trusts his courier, till he 
finds him out, and the confidence generally 
lasts till he has been pretty well bled. In 
the presence of his employer the courier 
inveighs severely against the dishonesty of 
the dealers, boasts of his ability to see 
through all their tricks, and declares that 
they hate the very sight of his face. He 
will then arrange privately with some dealer 
a nice little plot to lighten the rich Ameri- 
can’s pocket, and generally succeeds in it. 
The method is very simple. Suppose 
yourself a rich American, say in Paris or 
Florence, wanting to buy a few “old mas- 
ters” for your bran-new picture gallery on 
Fifth avenue. Your honest courier takes 
you to his confederate dealer, whom he 
pretends to hate, and shows you how quick- 
ly he knows a genuine from a spurious pic- 
ture. Among a dozen pictures on the wal] 
together, his unerring eye instantly detects 
the one that bears the token of the master’s 
hand. Having impressed you with a sense 
of his immense knowledge and cleverness, 
he suddenly stops before a picture in an 
obscure corner, looks at it eagerly, and 
whispers in your ear that here is a prize 
—a Raphael, or a Rubens, or a Claude, 
according to your taste, a genuine specimen, 
worth any money you can get it for. At 
this moment the dealer happens to notice 
you, and remarks that that is not for sale, 
Prince —— having secured it for his mag- 
nificent gallery, into which original works 
only are admitted. But your wonderful 
courier, anxious for his own credit as well 
as for yours, suggests that “for once” the 
dealer might cheat a prince, and, looking 
about, discovers a “ copy” of the work so 
miraculously like the “ original” that you 
can scarcely tell one from the other. After 
a long palaver, the dealer at length gives 
in; you pay your money, see the picture 
packed up, under your own eye, and go 
home chuckling over the fact that you have 
got the better of a prince and secured a 
great prize in art. Sometimes the dealer 
will try on another dodge, and set an exor- 
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bitant price on the picture you want to pur- 
chase. Your courier will then beat him 
down to what seem to you like reasonable 
terms, and you shudder to think what you 
might have had to pay but for your attend- 
ant’s sharpness. The dealer would proba- 
bly have been glad to take a tenth of the 
price you feel almost ashamed to nay for 
so valuable a picture ! 

This account is not at all overdrawn, I 
have seen this game played several times 
in Florence and other cities. Once, I re- 
member, two Americans, who had each se- 
cured a rare Raphael at a Florentine deal- 
er’s, met at my rooms the same day, and 
one of them boasting of his acquisition, 
the cheat was discovered, and the rascally 
dealer was afterward compelled to take back 
both “originals.” They have probably 
found their way, long before this, into 
American parlors, where they pass for gen- 
uine, and make people wonder how it was 
that the “old masters” ever became fa- 
mous. For, in general, these spurious 
works are not bought on account of their 
beauty, but because they look old and ven- 
erable, and have been highly praised. 

A few such experiences lead one to be 
very suspicious of “old masters,” in what- 
ever shape they come to market ; but I ven- 
ture to say there are three times as many 
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pictures in America passing as genuine Ra- 
phaels as that artist ever painted. “Do 
you really think that an original picture by 
Rubens?” I once asked a citizen of a wes- 
tern city, who had bought a “ Descent from 
the Cross” for twenty dollars, frame in- 
cluded. “ Original?” was the indignant 
response, “of course it’s original; don’t 
you see the label on the back of the frame ?” 
I had no reply to this argument, and that 
Rubens is still to be seen in the gentleman’s 
parlor, with the label on the frame to assert 
its genuineness against all critics. 

But whatever may be thought of the value 
of the Jarves collection, there is little doubt, 
I believe, of the genuineness of most of the 
works included in its catalogue ; and it is 
only to be regretted that it was ever per- 
mitted to leave New York. It ought to be 
more accessible to students of art than it is 
now. Yale can never hope to sustain a 
flourishing school of art, whatever advan- 
tages for the study she may provide. Art- 
people always congregate about artists’ stu- 
dios, and New York will always be head- 
quarters for the sculptors and painters of 
America. It was a shame that Yale was 
permitted to bear away so great a prize 
from the metropolis, and it is to be hoped 
that our citizens are by this time conscious 
of the mistake they made in not securing it. 

Ss. S.C. 
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— TIME was when the club excited the 
suspicion, if not the detestation, of all right- 
minded sisters, sweethearts, and wives. 
Our age has seen a miraculous change in 
this sentiment. Now, we find springing up 
everywhere women’s clubs — institutions 
wholly supported by the very sex that used 
to inveigh against them. Whether this 
change of opinion is a case of the “first 
endure, then pity, then embrace,” of which 
the poet sings, we can hardly say. Perhaps 
the strategy is rather of this sort, that, being 
unable to put down the club, it seeks to con- 
trol it—and, in that view, the plan of the New 
York “Evening Post” to establish mixed 
clubs will probably be hailed with great 
favor. Tobe sure, asa stronghold or retreat, 
the institution of the club would then lose 
one distinguishing trait which has hitherto 
marked it—but, we presume, very few gentle- 
men are unfortunate enough to have to em- 
ploy it for this purpose, and these few ought 
to be recaptured and returned to the domes- 
tic fold. But may we whisper that there is 
a possible objection to “mixed clubs” in 
their liability to become very much like 
other “mixed” assemblages—more inter- 
esting than club-like ? However, there is 
no reason why women’s clubs should not 
flourish as well as men’s clubs. Those in 
New York and Boston have already estab- 
lished their success. The former has, to be 
sure, received some adventitious aid, of an 
unnecessary sort, in the criticism of the 
public press, partly favorable and partly 
adverse—the latter sort, it is hinted, pro- 
voked by some of the more newspapery 
ladies connected with it, who are versed in 
the “tricks of the trade.” The Boston 
New England Woman’s Club has_ been 
kept as private as possible, being organized 
without much newspaper comment, like the 
Century, the New York Club, or any club 
of gentlemen. It is understood, however, 


that one of the principles of this New Eng- 
gland club is not to allow the organization 
to be used by “adventurers ” as a ladder 
wherewith to climb into such social distinc- 
tion as they might not achieve without its aid. 
Accordingly, it is held that membership of 
the club does not necessarily carry with it 
an intimate acquaintance with all its mem- 
bers, as is the code with most clubs of gen- 
tlemen. It must be reserved for some 
future Thackeray among women—if such a 
personage be possible—to set forth the 
varied picture of club life among her sister- 
hood. This life may yet play a prominent 
part in the novel of the future ; for, we take 
it, women’s clubs are thoroughly estab- 
lished as a feature of our society. 


— AN English scientific periodical con- 
tains an engraving of a new and powerful 
locomotive constructed in Bristol, England, 
for the Windsor and Annapolis Railway, 
Nova Scotia, and called “ Evangeline.” 
We presume this strange christening of a 
snorting steam-engine is in compliment to 
the land of its destination—“ the Acadian 
land, the shores of the Basin of Minas ;” but 
it is hard to be reminded of the delicate and 
saintly daughter of Acadie through the me- 
dium of the gigantic locomotive. When 
it dashes thunderingly along, leaving a trail 
of smoke and cinders behind it, we doubt 
whether the villagers will regretfully say, 
Sweet was her breath as the breath of kine that feed 

in the meadows. 
When its fierce scream dies away, we very 
much doubt whether the villagers will add, 
When she had passed, it seemed like the ceasing of 
exquisite music. 


— A CALIFORNIA paper lately told an 
extraordinary story of a horse which lived 
twenty-seven days without food, its only 
nourishment being whatever rain may have 
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fallen into the deep hole into which the 
animal had stumbled, and where it was at 
last found and recovered. The “ Memoirs 
of the French Academy” record a still 
more wonderful instance of subsistence on 
water—that of a young girl, Christiana 
Michelot, the daughter of a Pomard vine- 
dresser, who lived four years, from the age 
of eleven to the age of fifteen, on water 
alone. It should be added that this absti- 
nence of food began with a fever, succeeded 
by a delirium, and ending in a strange lan- 
guor, accompanied by a partial palsy, dur- 
ing which she had no power of speech, 
At length the use of her speech, and then 
of her limbs, returned ; and, after passing 
nearly four years without nourishment, she 
began to eat like other people. During 
this long period, she resented all attempts 
to supply her with food. A physician of 
Beaune, astonished at the case, tried to de- 
ceive her by giving her veal broth, highly 
clarified, instead of water; but he “de- 
ceived only her senses and not her stomach,” 
which latter threw up the broth, with vio- 
lent convulsions. This is probably the 
most astounding instance of the sort on 
record, though, it must be confessed, one 
connected with an abnormal state of the 
body. Returning to the case of the luck- 
less mustang, let us hope that nobody will 
try to repeat his experience, from mistaken 
economy, on other domestic animals. We 
have now a great many horses in New 
York which have lived longer than this one 
on very little more than water, and are, per- 
haps, quite as bony as the mustang. It is to 
be hoped that Mr. Bergh will see that no 
philosophical experiments of the “one- 
oat-a-day” sort will result from the perusal 
of that California case. 


— WHOEVER has chanced to attend ser- 
vice in the neighborhood of a college, in a 
church frequented by the students, may 
have observed that the fruits of their scho- 
lastic training are sometimes to be found in 
the bibles, prayer books or hymn books of 
the place. At all events, chance threw 
such an experience in our way the other 
day, and the inscriptions on the fly-leaves 
of a hymn book were quite as entertain- 
ing as the metrical sentiments in the body 
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of the volume. One of them read: “Those 
students who intend to take a course of law 
would do well to examine the second stanza 
on page 530 of this book—hymn 40.” The 
book was one published by Crocker & 
Brewster, in 1850. On turning to the “sec- 
ond stanza,” so referred to, it proved to be 
a part of Dr. Watts’s hymn, called “ The 
Heart Healed by Mercy,” and it read as 
follows : 
Friends and ministers said much 
The gospel to enforce, 
But my blindness still was such, 
1 chose a legal course. 
Much I fasted, watched and strove, 
Scarce would show my face abroad ; 
Feared, almost, to speak or move, 
A stranger still to God. 
Whether any incipient law student was de- 
terred by this warning from “choosing a 
legal course,” is much to be doubted. 


— WE have met with sensitive Germans 
who were disposed to complain that they 
should be characterized by foreigners as a 
nation of beer-drinkers and tobacco-smok- 
ers, as though the entire “ Vaterland,” from 
the Baltic to the Alps, and from the Rhine 
to the Danube, was devoted to no other oc- 
cupation than that of floating their power- 
ful minds in beer, as beneath an impenetra- 
ble veil of misty smoke. All Germans do 
not smoke, it is true, and the statistics of 
wine-growing in Germany show that there 
is a considerable admixture of other liquors 
with the beer, the demand for which covers 
Germany with “ Bier Garten” and “ Brau- 
ereien.” But the statistics presented to 
the German Custom’s Parliament show how 
substantial a basis there is for the smoke 
which is associated with our ideas of a 
German. Taking the aggregate yearly con- 
sumption of tobacco, and dividing it among 
the entire population of men, women and 
children, we find that the German is not 
content with less than 3.19 pounds, while 
an Englishman satisfies himself with 1.37 
pounds, Certainly the foreign tourists in 
Germany have not been misled by the fact 
that smoking on the great lines of travel, 
where they chiefly circulate, is so general 
that the “ #icht rauchen” coupés are in the 
proportion of but one to ten to the coupés 
where smoking is allowed and expected. 
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“ What an opportunity for revenue!” the 
government assessor would say; unfortu- 
nately, though, the habit of smoking is so 
general in Germany that tobacco has been 
transferred from the list of luxuries to that 
of necessities. Where every English man, 
woman and child contributes four English 
shillings to the total of the tobacco duty 
levied in that country, but fourpence is ex- 
acted of the German by his government. 
The Frenchman has to pay a tax nearly as 
heavy as the Englishman, and the French 
government obtains about $30,000,000 a 
year in gold from its smokers, where the 
German Zollverein obtains but $2,000,000 
from the same source. Even the pressure 
of the increased expenses in which all the 
German governments have been involved 
by the recent aggrandizement of Prussia, is 
insufficient to reconcile the Germans to any 
addition of the tax upon their tobacco. 
With a prospective deficiency of 5,000,000 
thalers to provide for the Customs, Parlia- 
ment found it impossible not to touch the 
sacred weed, and even a proposition to 
slightly increase the tax upon it was voted 
down, Political considerations unquestion- 
ably influenced this decision ; but the mod- 
est form in which the suggestion for the in- 
creased tax was presented, shows how well 
the popular sensitiveness in this direction 
was understood. So, tobacco is still to go 
free of tax, and the German can enjoy his 
cigars at three, or four, or five cents each, 
while Americans are forced to pay any- 
where from ten to twenty cents for the 
similar luxury. No wonder the Germans 
all smoke. It must be cheaper than eating. 


— Mr. WAKEMAN, in his “ Literary 
Transfer Work,” in the present number of 
THE GALAXY, gives some amusing models 
of how ordinary political speeches are made, 
which we recommend to popular orators in 


the present canvass, as examples of what , 


not to say. It is hard to tell which are the 
least edifying, the common run of political 
meetings, or the common run of newspaper 
reports of those meetings. Here is one of 
the latter, taken from a public print, with 
only the names changed. “ A. B., Esq., next 
made a taking speech, in which he talked 
good American doctrine in plain Saxon. 
C. D., Esq., being called upon, made one 
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of the most thrilling and effective speeches 
of the evening. He was loudly applauded, 
He was followed by Mr. F., who delivered 
a neat and telling speech, calling forth loud 
applause. We regret that our limits, this 
morning, will not permit us to give an idea 
of these eloquent addresses.” Certainly, 
nothing that Mr. Wakeman invents is more 
general and undescriptive than this tran- 
script from actual fact. It will serve for 
any number of gatherings. 


— HERE is another instance of newspaper 
facts, in campaign times. A paper reports 
as follows: “In Ward X, addresses were 
made by Messrs. T., R., N. and F., and 
much enthusiasm was displayed.” The 
facts are these. The meeting was called 
for eight o’clock, but there being only five 
persons then in the hall, it was not organized 
till half-past eight. The whole number of 
persons at any time present, was 17—the 
hall has held 700, and the ward polls 1,200 
votes. A committee having been chosen, 
an uncomfortable silence prevailed for some 
minutes, until the chairman inquired if there 
was any more business. Then Mr. T. got 
up, and invited the audience to another 
grand rally to be held on the following 
Thursday. Somebody then said he would 
like to hear from Mr. R., who accordingly 
repeated Mr. T.’s invitation, amid the noise 
of two pairs of boots—which is where the 
“much enthusiasm ” comes in. One-fourth 
of the audience (four men on a front seat) 
then withdrew. Mr. N. next addressed the 
assembly as follows : ‘ Mr, Chairman—most 
ter hot for me to speak. Excuse served for 
other gentleman (with a jerk of the head 
toward Mr. R.) hope it’ll serve forme. I 
shall try to be with you on Thursday. I 
may not always be with you at your meet- 
ings this campaign. I may not always be 
able to. Still, my heart will be with you, 
I shall be with you.” Here the orator be- 
came unintelligible, as he was trying to 
regain his seat. Then followed the “ others,” 
who spoke precisely as follows: “ Hope 
Mr. Jones will favor—speech—old friend.” 

Mr. Jones. “1 a’n’t for speechifying, I’m 
for action.” 

With this last “address” the meeting 
adjourned ; so that we may conclude it will 
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not always do, in political times, to take 
everything the papers say for gospel. 


— AN admirer of General Grant says, 
quoting somewhat incorrectly from Tenny- 
son, that, little as the General says, all his 
words are “rich in stable common-sense.” 
Surely he does not mean “ talking horse?” 


— AT the 3 o’clock (P. M.) breakfast late- 
ly given by the Press Club of New York to 
the Sorosis (or feminine Press Club) of the 
same city, one gallant gentleman pro- 
nounced that the American woman far ex- 
celled any of her European sisterhood in 
intellectual freedom, in intellectual attain- 
ment, and in her influence upon public af- 
fairs. It was a patriotic and very chivalric 
thing to say, and, being uttered just after 
breakfast, with such particularly pleasant 
surroundings, may be passed by as a grace- 
ful compliment te the fair guests. The 
simple fact is, however, quite the reverse, 
and especially as regards knowledge of pub- 
lic affairs, and control of them. We have, 
to be sure, distinguished female Capitol 
lobbyists, and at least one distinguished 
female pardon-broker ; but, as a general 
principle, American women of education 
and social position are less acquainted, not 
only with current politics, but with the 
manifold social problems of the day, than 
the same classes in England, France or 
It is true that we have more fe- 
male public speakers here than in the Old 
World; and, probably, none of the coun- 
tries just mentioned could exhibit a specta- 
cle like that of the cluster of distinguished 
women who are now vigorously stumping 
the North and West in behalf of Woman’s 
Suffrage. Nevertheless, educated English- 
women and Frenchwomen who do not speak 
or write in public, know much more of pub- 
lic affairs, and can discuss them far more 
intelligently, as a class, than our American 
women. The fault ts partly with American 
husbands or fathers, who beg their wives 
and daughters not to “meddle with poli- 
tics,” not to read the newspapers, and not 
to prattle about public affairs. It is the 
opinion of some well-informed people that 
the Woman’s Suffrage movement is really 
more advanced, and nearer practical suc- 
cess, in conservative England than in the 


Germany. 
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United States, owing to the very fact that, 
in the former country, women have shown 
themselves more conversant with public 
affairs, and, by discussing them frequently 
in society, have made the suffrage proposi- 
tion less startling than it is here. 


— A WESTERN journal which overdoes 
its desire to conciliate the South, by com- 
parisons and statements which must be as 
unpleasantly obsequious there as anywhere 
else, amuses itself by calling some other 
papers “ Black Crook publications.” After 
all, is there much to choose between the 
Black Crook and the White Fawn ? 


— Puncn’s famous series of caricatures 
called “ Servantgalism: or, what is to be- 
come of the Missuses?” used to be very 
funny ; but, after a while, they got to be so 
much less extravagant and ludicrous than 
the actual facts that they ceased to be so 
amusing. “Help,” in America cause the 
inquiry, “ What is to become of the Mis- 
suses ?” to be quite as alarming as in Eng- 
land. Some of the stories about servants 
in the papers, like some of the marvels of 
“ four-year-olds,” are based rather on fancy 
than on fact. Here, however, is one for 
whose truth we can vouch. A cook having 
called for a situation at the house of Mr. X. 
— it so chanced when that gentleman was at 
home, and his wife absent—began to prose- 
cute her inquiries about the place. She 
went through the usual list of “ privileges,” 
“stationary tubs,” “other help,” and so 
forth, and then, before the astonished gen- 
tleman could interpose any inquiries of his 
own, asked to be shown the whole house, 
as she “couldn’t abide being in any but a 
first-class establishment.” Mr. X., having 
by this time a little recovered from his sur- 
prise, gravely escorted her, first to the par- 
lor, which, after critically examining, she 
approved. Next, he took her tothe guests’ 
chamber, which also she approved ; where- 
upon Mr. X. asked her if it would suit her 
for her own, She replied that it would per- 
fectly, as she was fond of mirrors and rose- 
wood furniture. 

“ All right, madam,” then adds Mr. X., 
gallantly; “but—I suppose you speak 
French?” 

“No.” 
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“No? Not speak French! 
course, you paint?” 

“Qh no, sir.” 

“Not paint, indeed! Well, then, cer- 
tainly you play the piano?” 

“No, sir, please.” 

“ Ah, then you will not suit. My rule is 
jnvariable that whenever a cook occupies 
this chamber, she must speak French, paint, 
and play the piano.” 

The fastidious cook went away, looking 
very much as if a new idea has been sug- 
gested to her. 


Hum! Of 


— THE victuals-aspect of things has al- 
ways been slighted too much by historical 
inquirers into the origin of our institutions. 
Fish was conspicuous, as a causa causans, 
if not as causa sine gua non, in the settle- 
ment of more than one New England col- 
ony, and many a prolific family of Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire may trace 
back to a piscatorial founder. The Naum- 


keag settlement on Cape Ann, which is re- 
garded as the embryo of the Massachusetts 


Bay colony, was begun for fishing purposes 
by Conant and others, who had been snubbed 
by the straighter ones at Plymouth—per- 
haps for having too much of the Dutch idea 
of liberty of conscience. Fish, in all its 
varieties, constituted the main diet of both 
the Pilgrim Fathers of Plymouth and the 
Puritan founders of the Bay colony ; which, 
by the way, may account (if we can rely on 
Professor Agassiz) for the preponderating 
intellectuality of our friends of New Eng- 
land origin. But we can imagine that fisher- 
man’s liberty of conscience was most largely 
enjoyed in settlements a little on the out- 
side of the limits of these colonies. A 
gentleman of this city, who is himself of 
New Hampshire piscatorial descent, an of- 
ficer of our New York Society, a corre- 
sponding member of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, and distinguished for the 
accuracy of his historical researches, has 
told us that, some years ago, but when sev- 
eral generations of colonists had lived and 
bred and died on the New England soil, the 
population of a place on the coast, within 
the limits of New Hampshire, had become 
so notorious for careless living, especially 
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by indulgence in fishing and fowling, to the 
desecration of the sabbath and _ habitual 
neglect of stated preaching, that a promi- 
nent and zealous minister, Parson Moody 
by name, from Newbury or thereabouts, in 
Massachusetts, undertook a missionary ef- 
fort among them, and, by taking occasion 
of a strong north-easter, and giving special 
notice, managed to collect a satisfactory au- 
dience, including many of the older fellows. 
Moody went straight into the matter in 
hand, charging them with the facts in the 
plainest terms, and they all listened with 
respectful attention. But in his further at- 
tempt to awaken in them a sense of the 
wickedness of their conduct, the parson 
rashly assumed a historical basis—a very 
good basis to have when you are sure, but 
avery bad one to take for granted. He 
told them of their ancestors leaving their 
homes in their pleasant native land and 
cheerfully encountering all the dangers of 
the ocean, all the toils and hardships of life 
in the unknown wilderness, all the terrors 
of the savage foe, etc., for the sake of free- 
dom of conscience—for liberty to worship 
God! He had got to this point when, in 
one of the back seats, a weather-beaten old 
specimen rose and interrupted him, calling, 
“Parson Moody, look a ’ere, Parson Moo- 
dy!” as if he were hailing a comrade boat 
in a fog. “Look a ’ere, Parson Moody, 
you’re wrong in your latitude—wrong by 
more’n five mile. This here place ain’t in 
the Bay colony. The Say colony is more’n 
five mile to soth’ard. Owr fathers didn’t 
come out here to worship God. Ov; fathers 
came out here to catch fish!” The Parson 
had to go back to Mount Sinai for another 
base. If fish diet may have credit for the 
intellectual development of the descendants 
of the Puritans, why may not fishing ac- 
count for the treedom of conscience now so 
largely enjoyed in Massachusetts ? 


— Ir wil! be remembered that before the 
“ Pilgrim” emigrants settled at Plymouth, 
in New England, they had sought in Hol- 
land a refuge from the ecclesiastical re- 
strictions which they had experienced in 
England, and that they left Leyden, the 
place of their temporary sojourn, and 
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sought a new home in America, because 
they found that the laxity of the Hollanders 
In matters of church government endan- 
gered the preservation, in its purity and 
discipline, of their little congregation. 
Since Dutchmen have the reputation of not 
changing much in the course of one or two 
hundred years, we may accept testimony as 
to the objection taken by the Leyden Pil- 
grims against the Hollanders, from an 
English writer of the middle of Eighteenth 
Century, J. T. Phillips, Historiographer to 
his Majesty, who, from his relations to the 
king, cannot be supposed to have had much 
sympathy with Puritans. 

In describing the public law of the Unit- 
ed Provinces of Holland, etc., he says : 

Their religion hath the show of a Reformed 
Church, and their public services make a good face 
and presence of a Christian congregation ; but other- 
wise they are mere receptacles of both Jew and Gen- 
tile. All sects and schisms are as free there as the 
religion publicly professed by the State ; aud a man 
may live there all his lifetime and be of no congre- 
gation, with impunity ; for as there is no distinction 
of parishes, so every man may go to what church he 
list, or stay at home. It was in deliberation at Rot- 
terdam whether they should admit the building of a 
synagogue. The Jews’ children at Amsterdam, 
going to the common schools, do as confidently 
blaspheme in the presence and hearing of their 
school-fellows, the burghers’ children, as if they were 
in a synagogue of their own nation; which liberty, 
as it begetteth a confluence of all sorts of people to 
the enlarging of trade and bringing profit to the pub- 
lic (for no man cometh thither but, by eating and 
sleeping, increaseth the excise), so it portendeth de- 
struction and confusion. That which may be said in 
their excuse is, that the cause for which they have 
spent so much blood and yet fight for, being lib. 
erty of conscience, they should offend against the 
liberty which they have now gained to think of 
any church discipline, or constrain any man farther 
than his conscience doth lead him, and so, by bow- 
ing the crooked stick as far the contrary way they 
hope to make it straight in the end. 

Phillips’s book had some reputation in its 
day, being in some sort, a pioneer treatise 
on constitutional law, though it contains 
very little original matter, and is made up 
of a number of curious odds and ends, to- 
gether with some important documents. It 
is entitled, “The Fundamental Laws and 
Constitvtions of Seven Potent Kingdoms 
and States in Europe, viz.: Denmark, 
Sweden, Germany, Poland, England, Hol- 
land, and Switzerland, whereby may be 
seen how one of those Nations lost its 
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liberties, and how the others have pre- 
served them or bravely recovered them. 
Felix quem faciunt aliena pericula cautum.” 
London, 1752. 

This obsolete authority on constitutional 
law showed himself, in one respect, more 
a philosopher than those who have suc- 
ceeded him. He perceived the relation be- 
tween the constitution and a stomach. THE 
GALAXY may claim the credit of having 
called attention, through Prof. Blot’s truly 
scientific essays, to this phase of our con- 
stitutional development. Phillips was not 
above noticing the matter of victuals in the 
same work in which he treats of Magna 
Charta and the Golden Bull. From the 
manner in which he tells what the Holland- 
ers had for dinner, it is clear that he knew 
that “Roast Beef of Old England,” with 
plum pudding, was the bulwark of the 
British Constitution. We give his state- 
ment on this point, thinking that it 
may bear materially on the question why 
the Pilgrims would not stay with the Dutch- 
men, and more especially because it ex- 
plains how buckwheat cakes became a 
Yankee institution. His Majesty’s historiog- 
rapher says further in relation to “The 
Politia of the United Provinces :” 

The ordinary and main bulk of victuals for the 
common sort is of four kinds, viz.: Pickled her- 
rings, turnips, and butter, rincle, and a kind of 
pancake made of French wheat, called ducguey de 
cocowe. [Buckwheat cookies, Auchen—Dutch for 
cakes.] Few or none of the better sort eat roast 
meat; but their feeding is a hodge-podge of flesh 
and roots boiled in a pipkin. Many pipkins on 
the fire is an argument for a feast. They know 
no name for a loin of mutton or veal, or any other 
joint of meat, for they never have so much togeth- 
er. What they buy is by the pound, or in small 
gobbets for a hodge-podge. 


The New Englander is commonly re- 
garded as a dyspeptic animal. But may 
not the sojourn of “ the Fathers ” in Holland 
account for it? There it was, as we think 
they acquired the fatal fondness for buck- 
wheat cakes—for what the stolid Phillips 
heard called “buckwheat cookies,” and 
wrote down in his own French-Dutch as 
But, even if this is un- 


bucquey de cocowe ! 
founded conjecture, what might not have 
been expected, in stomachs not fortified 
from infancy by schnapps, from pickled 
herrings, turnivs and butter, and rincle. 
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— A WRITER in the present number of 
THE GALAXY expresses the opinion that 
the stage is a more potent teacher of morals 
than even the pulpit. That strikes us asa 
very extreme position. But it is somewhat 
noteworthy that the drama seems to be gain- 
ing favor in the quarter where it has hitherto 
been most opposed. We have already 
noted Mrs. Stowe’s vigorous plea to the 
churches to fit up buildings “with scenery 
and a stage,” for dramatic performances, 
and the exercise of “that histrionic talent 
of which there is so much lying unem- 
ployed.” Tableaux have become one of 
the most noticeable features of many Sun- 
day school fairs. In the town of Henry, 
Illinois, the performance of “ Ten Nights 
in a Bar-room” at the theatre there was 
recently announced from the pulpits, and 
the various congregations were advised to 
attend. Miss Logan lately gave her “ Stage 
Struck” entertainment for the benefit of 
the Baptist church in Monmouth, in the 
same State, and the papers report that the 
inhabitants were glad “to see a pretty 
actress serving the cause of religion so 
heartily.” The Young Men’s Christian 
Union, of Boston, lately acted “ Still Wa- 
ters Run Deep,” on the ground that it was 
an “ entertainment of a moral arid elevating 
character.” Such examples as these go to 
confirm the idea that there is a division of 
sentiment in the religious world upon the 
subject of the moral uses of the drama. It 
seems to be reduced to a question of opin- 
ion as to the wisest method of action ; and 
one portion holds firmly to the belief that 
experience has shown that the theatre can- 
not be separated from its corrupting sur- 
roundings, while the other holds that it 
can be so separated. It is a dispute, how- 
ever, much older than our generation. 


— WE have heard a goodffeal, lately, of 
“colored Conservatives” ft the South. 
The organization of the Louisiana Legisla- 
ture has put beyond question the fact that 
there-are Black Demoergts as well as Black 
Republicans in the country. Some of the 
former were elected to that Legislature, and 
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one of them, named Sambola, “ interrupted 
the Senate,” according to the report, by his 
protests against the action of his Republi- 
can brethren. Sambo is the new Republi- 
can of the South, Sambola the new Demo- 
crat. When Sambola meets Sambo, then 
comes the tug of war. 


— A CORRESPONDENT desires to correct 
what he considers two important errors of 
fact in the article in the July GALAXY on 
“The Church of the Future.” The writ- 
er of that article declared that “the doors 
of the English churches were closed against 
Mr. Wesley,” and again, “not a church in 
England was open to him.” Our corre- 
spondent says : 


Bui a short time before Mr. Wesley’s death, he 
was desirous of preaching in a village within the ju- 
risdiction of (I believe) the Bishop of Oxford. 
There was no place convenient but the parish church. 
Recognizing him as a presbyter of the Church of 
England, the rector invited him to minister at its old 
familiar altar. Fearing to bring <he rector into col- 
lision with his bishop, Mr. Wesley wished to de- 
cline ; but his friends insisted, and finally, to settle 
the matter, application was made to the bishop for 
his consent. His reply was to the effect that Mr. 
Wesley, being a presbyter of the Church, could of 
course officiate if he sodesired. He did so, and thus 
one of the last acts of his life was to preach in one 
of those churches whose doors, our writer says, were 
closed against him. A reference to Mr. Wesley’s 
journal will prove the correctness of my statement. 
The first mention of it I read in the ‘‘ Guardian,” 
the official paper of the Church of England. The 
occasion of its being mentioned there was a comment 
upon the statement, so often brought forward, of Mr. 
Wesley’s exclusion from the ministry of the church. 
I make no comment, but proceed at once to the sec- 
ond error. The writer speaks of the ordination of 
Mr. Coke to be bishop of the Methodist Church in 
this country. The fact is, Mr. Wesley authorized 
Mr. Coke to act simply as superintendent of his so- 
ciety in America, and when both Mr. Coke and Mr. 
Asbury assumed, upon no special ordination, the 
title of bishop, Mr. Wesley wrote them a most severe 
letter, condemning thejr action in the severest terms, 
and expressing his own conviction that it was a grave 
assumption and usurpation on their part. To prove 
more conclusively their own opinion concerning their 
action, let it be remembered that, when consulting 
with Bishop White, of Pennsylvania, concerning a 
reunion with the church, one. of their stipulations 
was that they should be consecrated and placed as 
bishops over their old flock. 
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